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EFORE the appearance of the printed paper 
circulated by Mr. Curtis, I neither intend- 
ed nor wiſhed to be inſtrumental in making our 
| diſpute a ſubje c of converſation in the neigh- 
| bourhood. |, The bufinefs, I thought, might with 
conſummate propriety have reſted, where it ſtood 
after the interview at Coventry, and. there, I be- · 
lieve, it would have reſted, if the event had 
depended upon the delicaey of bur friends, or 
upon - my own judgment. In ſuch a caſe the 
affair would have been known, where only it 
ought to have been known, within a very narrow 
circle, and' even in that circle 'it would have 
been forgotten after a very ſhort time. But from 
the obicure intimations, and the known irritabi- 
lity of Mr, Curtis, I was not wholly without 
expectation of ſome ſtrong meaſure upon his 
part; and Mr. Curtis, I find, has, in this reſpect, 
not diſappointed me. Fortified, it ſhould ſeem, 
by his opulence, and emboldened a little by his 
ſtation, he has not yet been compelled to learn 
that leſſon which the wholeſome diſcipline of ex- 
perience has long ago taught me, that they, who 
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from their natural diſpoſition feel warmly, fhould 
ſtrive to acquire the habit of acting circum- 
ſpectly. 

The attention of the public i is a moſt gracious 
boon, which they, who ſollicit it, ſhould alſo 
be ready to deſerve by the judicious choice, and 
the ſkilful management of their ſubject, by live- 
lineſs of imagery, or ſolidity of reaſoning, by 
deſcriptions that may captivate, or by diſquiſi- 
tions that may improve. But nothing can be 
more irkſome to an ingenuous mind, than to 
call the notice of a reader to a topic merely per- 
fonal, and by which,. therefore, few will be 
amuſed, and none, probably, can be inſtructed. 
With a narrative, indeed, of ſuch<auſes as produce, 
and of ſuch circumſtances as inflame, the quarrels 
of private men, it is not eaſy to interweave any 
truths of high and extenſive uſefulneſs * ; and as 
to the advantage to be derived from thoſe moral 
reflections which may be excited by the conduct 


* In this pamphlet I have ſtated, without reſerve, what I 
think upon the politics of France; and as my purpoſe in 
doing ſo, has been very inaccurately repreſented in the public 
papers, it is necefſary for me to lay before the reader the 
ſubſtance of a letter, which, in the month of December 1791, 
I was obliged to ſend to the Engliſh Chronicle. © In conſe- 
% quenre of a well written paragraph, which appeared in 
* your Chronicle of December 17th, I beg leave to inform 
& the author, that I do not intend to enter into. the wide 
& range of French politics. I have, indeed, perſonal reaſons 
“ for touching upon them incidentally in the courſe of m 
& ſtrictures upon that undiſciplined rabble of words, which | 
ti lately have been let looſe upon me by ore Mr. Charles 
& Curtis, a Birmingham Rector. But I have nothing to ſay 
e upon the ſubject, which is meant to inſtruct or gratify 
readers of taſte.” I have not the paper, but I believe the 
foregoing to be nearly my words. e 
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of the parties, it is too often impeded by perſonal 
diſlike and perſonal predilection, by doubts upon 
facts, which they who entertain them think it 
not worth while to ſettle, and by opinions of 
character which it is ſcarcely poſſible to alter. 
The hiſtorian commands attention, and re- 
wards it, by ſelecting the more brilliant circum- 
| ſtayces of great events, by unfolding the charac- 
teriſtic qualities of eminent perſonages, and by 
tracing well-known effects through all the obli- 
quities, and all the receſſes of their ſecret cauſes.” 
From the ordinary occurrences of life, as they 
influence the conduct of extraordinary men, the 
biographer · collects ſuch ſcattered rays as may be 
concentrated into one bright aſſemblage of truth 
upon the character which he has undertaken to 
delineate. Even the noveliſt throws his enchant- 
ments around the fancy by fictitious repreſenta- 
tions, which he can at will embelliſh into 
beauty, or exalt into dignity ; and the polemic 
exerciſes his dominion over the reaſoning facul- 
ty, by poignancy of remark, and by ſubtilty of 
confutation. But none of theſe advantages fall 
to the lot of him who engages in ſuch a narrative 
as I am compelled to purſue. He aſcends no 
eminence, he repoſes under no ſhade, but is con- 
tinually toiling onward without the cheering con- 
ſciouſneſs of progreſſion, ſometimes oppreſſed 
with languor, amidſt the dulneſs and the ſame- 
neſs of the ſcenes which ſurround him, and ſome- 
times rouſed into exertion, by the noxious weeds 
that may offend his ſenſes, or by the rude 
briars that would intercept his way. 
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Upon ſuch occaſions as this, the ſtouteſt advo- 
cate in the beſt cauſe ſeldom has it in his power to 
produce in the minds of others, thoſe emotions 
which he may himſelf moſt keenly, and moſt 
ſincerely feel. Though proofs be accumulated, 
though arguments be framed, though eloquence 
be diſplayed to break the uniformity of narra- 
tive, and though wit be called in to temper the 
ſeverity of reaſon, the exertion of all theſe vari- 
ous pawers will be filently counteracted and 
finally defeated, by the want of bulkineſs, or the 
want of bee in the ſubject itſelf. Conſci- 
real ſympathy, and expecting no 
uſeful inſtruction, men begin to read with vague 
inquiſitiveneſs, they continue to read with grow- 
ing indifference, and, at laſt, with ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion they ceaſe to read. The candid are not 
pleaſed, the prejudiced-are not convinced, the in- 
dolent are wearied, and the impertinent, or the. 
malevolent alone are gratified. Even the members 
of thoſe petty cabals, which are ſometimes formed 
in conſequence of petty diſputes among their ac- 
quaintance, cannot long retain their importance, 
or their ardour. When they tell the tale which 
has often been told before, and tell it with freſh 
. vehemence, unaccompanied by freſh evidence, 
they ſoon find themſelves unable to allure a hearer, 
or to provoke an opponent. Parties of this kind) 
ſtart up like a bubble, ſuddenly and noifily, and 
like a bubble too, they diſſolve and paſs away, 
without notice, and without effect. 
To all theſe general conſiderations, which pru- 
dence ſuggeſts as reſtraints upon committing to 


the _ the minute e particulars of a private 
quarrel, 


688 
quarrel, other reaſons may be added. I could 
derive little advantage from vanquiſhing Mr. 
Curtis as a diſputant. I muſt expect yet leſs 
honour from excelling him as a writer. I ſhould 
feel 20 pleaſure at all in expoſing him as a man. 

But the force of theſe numerous and formidable 
diſcouragements from publication has been, on a 
ſudden, deſtroyed, by the meaſures which the 
Reverend Mr. Curtis, brother to Alderman 
Curtis, has lately been pleaſed to adopt. While 
this Gentleman was content to pour forth his 
gloomy complaints, or his loud accuſations in 
private company, I remained in a ſtate of entire- 
indifference. After he had circulated his printed 
paper, I preſerved a quiet, though a watchful, 
neutrality, . But When he” proclaimed, or ſuffer- 
ed to be proclaimed, a partial tale in the Newſ- 
paper, I felt myſelf under the unpleaſant, but ir- 
reſiſtible neceſſity of ſupplying his omiſſions, and 
of rectifying his miſtakes. 

By that countleſs and harmleſs ſwarm of ſerib- 
blers who amuſe themſelves, and readers equally 
idle with themſelves, by paragraphs upon my 
opinions in politics, my peculiarities in dreſs, or 
my love df ancient literature, I have too much 
firmneſs, and indeed, too much underſtanding, 
to be offended for one moment. My character, 
I am told, 'preſents a wide front Attack to 
theſe puny aflailants, and ſo long as they ab- 
ſtained from the poiſoned weapons of malevo- 
lence, I often ſmiled, as, no doubt, I often ſhall ſmile 
again, at the light and feeble ſhafts of ridicule. 
But when a clergyman ſhews, like Mr. Curtis, a 
fixed determination to inflict, if he can, ſome 
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deep and deadly wound upon my moral feelings, 
I will not refrain from doing that juſtice which I 
alike owe to him and to myſelf. The regard 
which I have generally, and juſtly paid to literary 
reputation, muſt, in this one inſtance, give way to 
the ſenſe I entertain of perſonal honour. © Omni- 
| 220 probabiliora ſunt quæ laceſſiti dicimus, quam 
* quz priores.” Vide Cicero de Orat. Lib. II. 
Upon one ſubject, where Mr. Curtis could not 
mean very well, I have chaſtiſed him for the un- 
feemlineſs of his expreſſions. Upon another, 
where he reafoned very ill, I have examined the 
force of all he ſaid, or meant to ay; of all that 
will meet the mind of ſome readers, and more 
than meets the eye of any ; of all that malice has 
hitherto been content to murmur, and all that cre- 
dulity has been incited to babble. To harraſs Mr. 
Curtis himſelf with a number of fucceſſive proofs, 
was therefore no leſs an act of deliberation, than 
to oppreſs his cauſe under their collective weight. 
Had I been contending with an opponent of giant 
ſtrength, I ſhould have launched the thunderbolt, 
and endeavoured to overwhelm him in one in- 
ſtant, by one blow. But upon Mr. Curtis I have 
ſhowered down the pelting hail * with equal ef- 
fect. Solidity may be cruſhed, but feebleneſs can 
only be annoyed. 
If upon every occaſion, indeed, that preſented 
fell, had bcen diſpoſed to lath him with ridi- 


5 Singula levia ſunt, & communia, univerſa vero nocent, 
etiamii non ut fulmine, tamen ut grandine. Quintilian, lib, 
| &, Cap. 12. Rollin's edition. Mr. Curtis will yo. take fright | 
at this cxpreſhon, for he knows-under S] fuſpices he re- 
ceived a charter“ to ſit at cafe, midit ſhowers of paper, and 
8 fierce hail of pcaſe,”. 
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cule, or to ſtun him with argumentation, eaſy 
would have been the taſk, and the infliction juſt. 
But I was not willing to decorate ſo unfledged a 
writer as Mr. Curtis, with too rich a plumage of that 
importance, which oppoſition ſometimes beſtows' 

upon the noiſy flutter- of vanity, and the un- 
availing ſtruggles of imbecility ; nor was I for- 
getful, that the ſame circumſtances which had 
been adduced to warrant my ſuſpicions before 
private witneſſes ought to be laid before a public 
tribunal in the ſame form. Let me, however, 
not diſſemble the mortification I have felt, more 
than once, upon reflecting, that the ſubject which 
cannot be adorned, is ſeldom regarded, and that 
the fidelity which challenges contradiction, ſome- 
times drives away attention. 

Upon tranſactions ſo deſtitute of dignity, and 
ſo barren of utility, I am ſorry to trouble the 
Reader with a detail, * which, I am aware, will 
not grow in importance, as it grows in extent, 
and in which ſome of the facts may be ſaid rather 
to incumber by their multiplicity, than to relieve 
by their variety. But upon collecting and re- 
viewing the materials of different kinds, and dif- 
ferent ſizes, which really belong to the ſubject, 
I was ſometimes perplexed to determine their 
comparative fitneſs to be rejected or admitted; 
and I farther:knew, that many particulars which, 
ſeparately conſidered, wauld appear frivolous, 
might, by a proper arrangement, contribute to 
the general perſpicuity of the following pamphlet. 
I, therefore, determined not to omit any circum- 
ſtances that may tend to throw the ſmalleſt light 
upon the origin and progreſs of a conteſt which | 
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Mr. Curtis has lately puſhed to an extreme degree 
of hoſtility, and in which he has eagerly ſtolen a 
march, with the hope, it ſhould ſeem, of ulti- 


| mately ſecuring a victory. 

After telling, of his own accord, and for his 
own ends, a part of the ſtory, Mr. Curtis will 
excuſe me for endeavouring to tell the whole, 
and he may be aſſured, that about ſuch a contro- 
verſy, and ſuch an opponent, I ſhall not hereafter * 
condeſcend t to =o myſelf any, farther trouble. 


Hatton, „Erro, 8. PARR. 
Jan. 9, 1792. 188 


. Knowing © how fierce the war, when Curtis has 
« the ſword,” (dulneſs, volui dicere, ſed ſemper hic erro. 
Vide Orat. pro Cælio.) I ſhall in one epigram ſubjoined to 
this one note, include my whole anſwer to all that Mr, Curtis 
may remember or imagine, affirm or deny, print or cauſe to be 
printed, circulate or ſuffer to be republiſhed, with or without 
oaths, v ich or without witneſſes, with or without auxiliaries, ' 
in any place, at any time, and under any form. 


Quoth Colly to Pope, tho? in verſe you rer 

Pi have the laft word, for by Heav'ns Ill write proſe — 
Poor Coliy! thy reafoning is none of the ſtrongeſt; 
For know, the laſt word, is the word that laſts longeſt. 


FROM the reſpec I bear to the critical Janes of Mr. Curtis, when exerted - 
upon bis oxon compoſitions, I ſhall mark the following variations in the readings of 
the St. James's Chronicle from thoſe of the printed paper originally written, te- 
viſed, and circulated by Mr. C. himſel. | 

VARIA LECTION ES. 

For, Of Mr. Curtis's having woritien, as it ſtands in the proem of the printed 
paper, the Chronicle reads thut the Rev. Mr. Curtis, Rettor of Solibul , brother ' 
to alderman Curtis bad abritten— ; or 

At the beginning of the 4th ſentence of the work itſelf, bat is inſerted in - 
the 2 paper, and omitted in the Chronicle before the words, be then ſuſpetted. 

onymouſly in the firſt page of the printed paper, is ſpelled anonimoufly in the 
firſt column of the Chronicle; but the ltalics are preſerved. 

Letters, page 3d line Iſt of the printed paper is made /etter in the ſecond column 
of the Chronicle. 

Cut of in the printed paper is made cut of in the Chronicle. 

Author in the printed paper is uniformly ſpelled authour in the Chronicle. 

As I had loſt the ious copy of the St. James's Chronicle, before the contents 
of it were ——_ with the tranſcript which an amanuenſis had. taken of them, 
I think it right to mark the following errata in the Sequel; left 1 ſhould be guilty, 
of the lighteſt injuſtice to the meaning and the ſtile of the author, ſuch as they 
are, or to the taſte and zeal of the republiſher, whoever he may be. 

| 0 


Line. | 
20 of the Sequel, for ſuſpicions read ſuſpicion 
4 after quarrel inſert the ſteward and 
3 dele to after anſwer 
13 for thele words read them 
10 dele Chronicle * 
2T for letters or read papers or letter 
28 dele @ before blank | 
30 dele very . 
32 inſert by before any | | . 
7 2 for you read your, before having, dele in the ſame line a letter 
My amanuenſis humbly implores forgiveneſs from the Rector of Birmingham 
for the foregoing errata, and he publicly confeſſes, that they were owing to a little 
confuſion and diſguſt which he felt from the /ingu/arity of the compoſition he was 
deſired to tranſcribe. SEL. is : 


 "ERRATA IN THE SEQUEPL 
Page. Line. 
Vii 


28 Preface, of before attack, read for 
43 31 Cue — 4 , 
51 4 in the note, male TouTo Toto 
"53 30 for ſets read ſectaries Se | 
53 line laft in the note, dele the final y in x Ne. 
54 in the note, put an iota ſubſcript to gag 
55 10 Jer change, read danger f 
57 13 for improvement, read encouragement 
53 = line laſt, for hopeleſs, read helpleſs 
59 11 for abolitions, read abolition 
60 2 for anet, read permanent f 
61 24 "in the note, for this ſentiment, read theſe ſentiments 
62 18 for ſkeleton, read ſkeletons 
71 16 for obligations, read obligation 
76 4 r conſtitution, read laws | 
81 In in the note, for Xunius put Zeunius —. 
82 24 for opinion, read opinions 


Sta > 6 4 
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. 10 for talents, read attainments 
93 33 inthe note, after cauſes, inſert and 
96 30 for incidently, read incidentally 
102 6 inſert had before employed 
137 29 for three, read two or three 
150” the note, for to read of 


150 line laftl of the note, for exov'oxi read axouges 
155 35 after he, inſert afterwards 
1538 14 letter, read letters _- 7 


178 ag for exitat read excitt 
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N. B. As Mr. Curtis has publicly accuſed me of writing to him 
a letter * which he would ſooner have had his right-hand cut off than 
be the author , I ſhall print it, not through choice, but neceſſity; 
not from motives of ys but of fidelity; not with any intention 
of rudeneſs to him, but for the ſake of juſtice to myſelf. It is 
remarkable, that after one hearing at the interview, Mr. 2 almoſt with 
the preciſion of the original writer himſelf, remembered, enumerated, 
and proclaimed many offenſive particulars of the two anonymous 
letters ſent to me. Equally remarkable is it, that after one hear- 
ing at Coventry, and probably more than one peruſal at Solyhull, of the 
letter which he received from me, he was content with paſſing upon 
it a general and emphatical ſentence of condemnation. By the 
of theſe expedients he might intend to expoſe me, and by the ſecond, 
not only to expoſe me, but to ſcreen himſelf. Undoubtedly, the let- 
ter I ſent him, would not have been publiſhed by me, if the paper 
of Mr. C. had not been printed, circulated, and republiſhed. As 
however Mr. C. has compelled me to bring forward what I meant 
only to be read oer I muſt now declare, that the ſeverer parts 
of my letter to him were written by me deliberately, but are applied 
to him conditionally. In the important controverſy between Dr. 
Prieſtley and ſome of the clergy at Birmingham, I have no imme- 
diate concern. . Yet, as a well-wiſher to the clerical order, I ought 
to ſay, wht with the ſincereſt ſatisfaction I now do ſay, that, 
before the publication of their reply, I had heard ſome reports 
very much to the credit of two or t 0 „ For their be- 
haviour during the riots. But, upon this occaſion I had not heard, 
as in reality I ſhovld have been very reluctant to believe, any one 
fact to the diſeredit of any one clergyman conſtantly reſident in the 


down. | 
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PART THE FIRST, 


O aſſiſt the memory of the reader, and to give 

Mr. Curtis every advantage, for which he can 

hope from the cloſe compariſon of his own publica- 
tions with the contents of this ſequel, I ſhall firſt in- 
troduce his ſtatement, and, according to the eſta- 
bliſhed rules of criticiſm, I ſhall follow that edition 
which appeared in the St. James's Chronicle of No- 
vember 5, becauſe it has a right to be conſidered as 
auctior et emendatior, —T his will be ſucceeded by the 


Anſwer of Mr Eyre and Dr. Marſh, the reply of 


Mr. Curtis, and their rejoinder. To theſe will be 
added ſome further exceptions to Mr. Curtis's ſtate- 
ment, which that Reverend Gentleman has my full 
permiſſion to conſider as an heretical comment upon 
his own orthodox text. 


0 WED B Mx, 
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Mx. CURTIS'S STATEMENT. 


For THE ST. Jauks's CHRONICLE, 


IN conſequence of a charge made by Dr. Parr, that 
the Reverend Mr. Curtis, rector of Solyhull, (brother 
to Alderman Curtis,) had written two anonymous 
letters to him, Mr. C., by invitation, met Dr. P. at 
Dr. Marſh's in Coventry, on Thurſday, September 
29, 17901. 

After dinner Dr. P. produced a written memorial, 
ſtating the grounds upon which his ſuſpicions againſt 
Mr. Curtis, as the author of the ſaid letters, were 
founded. The Doctor began with an interview he had 
with Mr, C. at the ſummer aſſizes at Warwick, 1790, 
in company with the ſheriff, and ſome of his friends: 
and complained of Mr. Curtis's conduct, in what he 
then advanced, reſpecting the election for the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge. That ſome time after, he re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, in which he was much 
abuſed for taking up a controverſy with Dr. Hurd, 
and in which he is referred to a letter in the St. James's 
Chronicle. He then ſuſpected Mr. Curtis to be the 

author; but to confirm him in his ſuſpicions, he had 
recourſe to two expedients, the one to enquire of 
Mr. Eyre of Solyhull, which newfpaper Mr. Curtis 
took, and found that he did take the St. James's. 
That“ about this period the Doctor was informed by 


Dr. 


 * To Mr. Curtis's enumeration of my expedients, it has been 
objected, that yhat he calls two, in reality make three, viz. the 
enquiry after . newſpaper, the converſation with Dr. Marſh, and 
the letter ſent from Newmarket. But I am very happy to defend 
Mr. Curtis's ſkill in Arithmetict, though at the expence, J fear, 

his credit for perſpicuity of arangement, and correctneſs of expreſſion. 
The £rit and the third, as Mr. Curtis juſtly ſays, were — — to 
which Ihad ecourſe; the ſecond was an accidental converſation, which, 
however, tefided, like thoſe expedients, to coutirm my tuſpicions. — 
| N 80 5 
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"$58. 
Dr. Marſh, that Mr. Curtis had, at the Solyhull bowl- 
ing green, introduced Dr. Parr's having dictated a 
letter from Mr. Dormer, the then ſteward of War- 


wick races, in conſequence of a quarrel a friend of 
Dr. P. had had with Lord Warwick's party reſpecting 


the miſtake of theſe ctitical calculators, aroſe probably from Mr. 
Curtis's uſe of the word that, which ſuddenly — cw in ſome places, 
and as ſuddenly ſtarting up in others, has miſlead readers of plain 
underſtandings who look for plain Engliſh. That Mr. C. ſhould 
be wholly unacquainted with the nice grammatical properties, and the 
deep metaphyſical principl$, of a conſtruction in the learned langua- . 
Fer which by learned men his been called the oblique, is not nt ſtrange. 
ut in a gentleman, who was educated at the Gharter-Hou e ſchool, 
and at $. John's College, Cambridge, the choice of phraſeology in 
his printed paper, the order of the component parts of ſingle ſen- 
rences, and the terms of connection between one ſentence and another, 
are to me unaccountable. If Mr. C. ſhould anſwer, as, I dare fay, 
he will not, that many ancient poets, and ſome modern, e. g. Milton 
and Glover, mix the oblique and ſtraight conſtructions, I am prepared 
to anſwer ; firſt, that this mi; ture conſtitutes a beauty in them, which 
Mr. C. has not reached; ſecondly, that it is accompanied in them by 
marks of diſcrimination, which Mr. C. has net uſed ; thirdly, that 
Mr. C. when he ſtrays from the oblique, does not find his way into the . 
firaight ; and fourthly, that for the irregularities of his ſtyle on the 
—— occaſion, the art of rhetoric, with all its tawdry appendages 
of tropes and figures, has not yet provided a name. However, to 
a clergyman ſo orthodox as Mr. C. it may afford ſome gonfolation 
to be told, that a critic ſuſpected of Arianiſm ſeems in one inſtance 
to have had confuſed or imperfect notions of this conſtruction. See 
two Latin paſſages, which Clarke has erroneouſly produced as parallel 
ones, in his note on line, 347, and the five following of Iliad the x5th. 
The lines of Virgil and Horace, quoted by him do, indeed, introduce 
perſons ſpeaking, without giving the reader notice, that they are 
going. to ſpeak, and /o far they, in part, reſemble Homer in his 
' {pirit. But they do not reſemble him in the union of the oblique 
and ſtraight conſtructions, i. e. in the tranſition from a part of Hector's 
words incorporated with the narrative, to a part delivered in the 
form of a ſpeech. There is, indeed, a fine paſſage, directly parallel, in 
the 8th Æneid, as any one may ſee by reading from line 287 to line 
313; and upon this paſſage Dr. Warton has written a very judicious 
note, which Mr. C. may conſult, if he will, and underſtand, if he can. 
Thus much, gentle reader, J have ſaid in the way of criticiſm upon 
two illuſtrious Theologues. The one, an editor of . Homer's epic 
poely, -and the other, the circulator of his own proſe—The one, an 
omoeifian, and the other, an Homoũſian— The one, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the friend of Sir Iſaac Newton; and the other, the Reve- 
rend Charles Curtis, brother of Alderman Curtis. Ns | 
B 2 | the 
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the races, &c. The other expedient the Doctor had 
recourſe to, to confirm him in his ſuſpicion, was to 
anſwer to the letter ſuppoſed to be written by Mr, 
C. anonimouſly, and, for this purpoſe, he requeſted a 
Cambridge friend to take the letter dictated by Dr. 
P. and put it into the poſt at Newmarket. This letter 
Mr. C. received, and in the courſe of a week or ten 
days after the Doctor's anonymous letter was put 
into the poſt at Newmarket, the Doctor received an- 
other anonymous letter with the London poſt- mark. 
The letter took up the former ſubject contained in the 
firſt anonymous letter, and alſo expreſſed ſome abuſive 
matter reſpecting Dr. P.'s having lived upon a certain 
perſon, in making a three weeks viſit at Birmingham, 
and alſo behaving himſelf unſeemly in ſeveral com- 
panies at that place. | 
That at a meeting at the Solyhull bowling-green, 
in the month of Avguſt laſt; the converſation after 
ſupper having turned upon the riots at Birmingham, 
and the loſs Dr. Prieſtley had ſuſtained,* particularly 
his books, papers, &c.. Mr. C. had ſaid, if any of 
Dr. Frieſtley's letters or papers came into his hands, 
he ſhould think himſelf juſtified in peruſing them; and, 
if, in his opinion, they were of a > itt” + ten- 
dency *, he ſhould think himſelf bound to lend them 
to Government, WER 
That upon theſe ſeveral grounds he had formed his 
opinion reſpecting Mr. C. and that he verily believed 
Mr. C. to be the author of the abovementioned anony- 
mous letters to him. | 


2 believe the above ſtatement of Dr. P.'s memorial, 
as delivered at Dr, Marſh's, to comprize the ſubſtance 
of it, as nearly as poflible, to the beſt of my recollec- 

tion. 


Oct. 3, 1791. Ricnard William Yarzs, Clk. 


My memorial, as will be hereafter ſeen, does not mention the 
dangerous tendency of Dr. Prieſtley's letters. 


I believe. 


655 


I believe, that the preceding ſtatement 8 rufficieatly 
correct, gs far as it goes; except in one inſtance, which 
is, that, inſtead of the words “ upon theſg ſeveral 
grounds he had formed his opinion,” “ thefe were ſome 
of the grounds, upon which he had formed his opi- 
nion. ſhould be ſubſtituted, 

October 3, 1791. 3 Eyxz, Clerk. 


Except in the place of the word * dictated, the 
word * dritten“ ſhould have been uſed; and I did 
not underſtand, that Dr. P.'s ſtatement contained the 
opinion, that, if Dr. Prieſtley's letters “ were of a 
dangerous tendeney, he (i. e. Mr. C.) ſhould think 
himſelf bound to ſend them to government:“ but that 
Mr. C. uſed theſe words for the firſt time on the 29th 

of September, in juſtification of his own conduct: 
and with the objection as ſtated by Mr. Eyre, I be- 
lieve this ſtatement, as far as it goes, to be correct, 


W. Maksh, M D. 


U 


— —  — 


Ma. CURTIS'S nir To Da. PAAR 


MIN ORTAL. 


THE. ial Dr. P. has been pleaſed to ready to 
the company, certainly does ſtate grounds, and, I am 


| © Whatever miſtakes Mr. C. might commit in recullefing and re- 

ſtating the ſubſtance of my memorial, he ought to have been more 
exact in communicating to the reader the words of his own reply. 
Indeed, there are've es of deliberation and effort in this firſt ſentence, 
and to me it ſhoul — that the effects of both extend to what is 
not ſaid, as well as to what ig ſaid, in this republication. The con- 
ceſſion of Mr. C. about my memorial, and his denial about the anonymous 
letters, were more ſtrong and more comprehenhve at the Coventry in- 
terview, than they appear in Mr. C/'s ſtatement. Here he does not, 
and there he did, admit the force of other circumſtances, beſides that 
of time,—here he does not, and there he did, diſclaim all Znowledge 
of the anonymous letters, as well as all concern in them. The ob- 
ie which I here place in the niche of a note, will hereafter be 
brought into a fuller point of view. 
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willing to ſay, ſo far as relates to the time of the re- 
ceipt of the anonymous letters in queſtion, ſufficient 
| grounds, for him to ſuſpet Mr. C. But ! here call 
God to witneſs, and am willing to take the moſt ſo- 
lemn oath, that can be preſcribed, that I never did, 
directly or indirectly, by myſelf, or by any other per- 
ſon, write, or cauſe ta be written, the diſgraceful ano- 
nymous letters, to which he alludes, andrwhich have 
now been read, 
That, as to the letter in the St. James's Chronicle, to 
which the anonymous writer has referred the Doctor, 
. oak this moment, am totally ignorant of what it ſets 
ort 

There is one part of the memorial, which ſtates my | 
having ſaid at the Solyhull Green,“ chat, if Dr. Prieſt- 
ce ley's letters or papers came into my hands, I ſhould 
think myſelf juſtified in peruſing them; and, if, in 
e my opinion, they were of à dangerous rendency, I 
7 ſhould think myſelf bound to ſend them to Govern- 
« ment,” This, Sir, requires an explanation. It 
was not meant by me, that, if I found any letter or pa- 
[og directed for Dr, Prieſtley, that | ſhould read them, 

o: bur, if. they came into my hands, that is, if ſent 
to me, as Rector of Birmingham, (as was the caſe, 
though not then mentioned,) I then ſhould, and did, 
think myſelf bound to read them, .and ſend- them to 
Government: For two papers of Dr. P's actually had 
_ incloſed to me under a blank cover, and ſent to 

er poſt, and are now, one of them, I believe, in 
the the Fronts of Mr. Pitt, the 6ther in the hands of a very 
reſpectable gentleman under Government, 

I now, Dr, P. again call God to witneſs, that I did 
not, directly or indirectly, by myſelf, or any other per- 
ſon, write,* or cauſe to be written, the anonymous 
letters alluded to, —1 cannot, therefore, but expect 

from you, a brother clergyman, an apology ; for, in 


® Again, Mr. Curtis in print does not diſclaim Enowing that the lets 
ters were written. 
2 | the 


— 
| _ 

the firſt place, ſuſpeRing me of writing theſe letters, 
and -alſo for you having written one to me—a letter, 
which I would ſooner have had my right hand cut off, 
than be the author of, | 

The anſwer on the part of Dr. P. to Mr. C.'s firſt 
ſolemn aſſeveration, was, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſolemn declarations I had made, he believed me to be 
the author of the letters, | 

Unon my concluding with the ſame ſolemaity, he 
ſaid, that he ſhould make no apology ; that he heard 
the aſſertions of Mr. C. with attention, and his ſolemn 
alſeverations with awe “; that the denial conveyed in 


chem might be true, but, that he was unconvinced. 
| | I believe 


When I firſt read this paragraph and compared it with ſome of 
the preceding ſentences, I was ſurpriſed at the regularity of the ftruc- 
ture, the clearneſs of the expreſſion, and the accuracy of the ſtate- 
N But I have fince * * both the Moe + a — ere 
were ied by a paper of Mr. „which will preſe ai 
before e 1 Though Mr. Curtis in one of his — er efok- 
ons has been pleaſed to ſneer a little at the ingenuity of Mr. Eyre, he 
will hardly venture to oppoſe me, when I give that gentleman credit 

for a confiderable portion of natural ſagacity, and of claſſical learning. 
Mr. Curtis, I can aſſure the reader, Sau not profeſs to be quite fo | 
od a ſcholar as ſome of his neighbours ; but in converſing wich Mr. 
yre, he has taken occaſion, affer the faſhion of great men who 
avoid direct egotiſms, to ſay, that the“ Rector can write Engliſh, _ 
and is no fool.” I admit both theſe affirmations, becauſe I have © 
heard from Mr. Curtis one ſermon, and read two of his private letters, 
in which the ſtyle certainly was Engliſh, and the matter was certainly 
not fooliſh. But, independently of theſe proofs, I ſhould believe Mr. 
Curtisan Engliſh writer and a“ No- fool, upon the ſolitary evidence 
of Mr. Curtis himſelf; and after paying this compliment to his modeſ- 
ty, to his, veracity, to his compoſitions, and to his underftanding, I 
crave-a little mercy from Mr. Curtis upon the ſcore of my incredulity 
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A I have to lament is, that he would not condeſcend to exerciſe his 
_ talent of Engliſh-writing in communicating to the public the ſubſtance 
of my memorial, Perhaps this negle& aroſe from his contempt of a 


B4 . pedant 


' the model which Mr. Curtis has exhibited, 


I believe the above ſtatement of Mr, C.'s anſwer, as 
delivered at Dr. Marſh's, to compriſe the ſubſtance of 
it, as nearly as poſſible, to the beſt of my recollection. 
Oct. 3, 1791. RichARD WILIA Yares, Clerk. 


believe the preceding ſtatement to be ſufficiently 
correct, as far as it goes, except in theſe two inſtances, 


viz. that I have no recollection at all of the exception 


beginning with ““ ſo far as relates“ in the firſt para- 
graph, nor any diſtinct recollection of the earlier part 
of the explanation in the third, 

OF. 3, 1791. | James Evnx, Clerk, 

With the exceptions of the words, from © if in my 
opinion” to“ government,” as made in Dr. P.'s me- 
morial, and with the word “ believed“ (in the ſe- 
venth line of page 7,) being explained, as was done, to 
mean ſuſpected, I do believe this ſtatement of Mr. C.'s 


reply, as far as it goes, to be correct. Fay 
1 05 W. Maxsn, M. D. 


— YE — 
To TAT PRIX TEA or THE St. JaMEs's CRRONICILE. 


Six, 4 | 

WHEN, at the particular requeſt of the 
Rev. Mr. C. (brother of Alderman Curtis) we af- 
fixed our ſignatures to a ſtatement, which we have ſeen 
with great ſurpriſe, in your paper of Saturday, Nov. 
5th, we underſtood from Mr. C, himſelf, that he 


pedant, like myſelf, attempting to expreſs his thoughts in the Ver- 
nacular language; and certain it is, that I am not preſumptuous 
endugh to profeſs the art of writing ſuch Engliſh as Mr. Curtis writes, 
either in his ſtatement, or his letters. My habits of compoſition, I 
fear, are too fixed to bend, if I ſhould begin to reform my ſtyle upon 


wiſhed 


* 
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wiſhed to keep and to uſe it only for the private in- 
formation of his friends, but did not then- conceive, 
that he meant to publiſh it in any form whatever. 
It has, however, been lately publiſhed in ewo forms, 
and in each without our concurrence, Though we 
have only ſaid in Mr. C,'s ſtatement, that, with ſome 
exceptions, it was correct, /o far as it went we muſt 
now declare our further meaning to have been, that 


in order to become a fair and complete ſtatement, it 


ſhould have contained many particulars, which were 
omitted ; and, whether our learned friend, Dr. P. be 
right or not in retaining his ſuſpicions, we are bound 
to fay, that he behaved with the greateſt moderation 
and politeneſs to Mr. C. during the whole of the in- 


terview at Coventry. | | 
| ] James Eyre, A. B. 
Nov. 8, 1791. | WILLIAM Margsn, M. D. 


In the St. James's Chronicle of Thurſday Nov. 24s 
appeared the following letter. 2 


Da., PARR anb Ma. CURTIS. | 
To THE PRINTER OF THE St, JaMzgs's CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Batbwin, 


wi WITHOUT my privity or conſent, a 
ſtatement of facts between me and the Rev. Dr. Parr, 
(to the truth“ of which the Rev. J. Eyre and Dr. Marſh, 


by 


*The firſt exceptions of theſe gentlemen prove, that Mr. Curtis 
had not quite ſpoken truth, and their ſubſequent reply to this letter 
of Mr. Curtis will further prove, that he has not ſpoken the whole 
truth. In ſtating facts, even my prolixity is more prudent and more 
fair, than Mr. Curtis's brevity, ; 
Ta (4pG TW TpIxXgev Avywy p 

"EmimpooJiv ig, M 0aQn MANNGY KAYEW. Eurip. in Or. 
But, if that gentleman ſhould expand for public uſe what he com- 
preſſed for the private peruſal of his friends, I hope that he will ac- 
gꝗuirxe, or borrow, a better ſtyle, and, that he will collect, but not invent, 
better 
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by their ſignatures, bore teſtimony,) has appeared in 


your paper. 5 

It will be ſufficient, I hope, for me to aſſure you, 
that copies of theſe facts were printed merely to gra- 
tify the curioſity of our acquaintance in the County of 
Warwick, nor did I ever intend, that they ſhould be 
made more public. Their appearance, however, in your 
Chronicle has called forth the rancour of an anony- 


mous writer, who is beneath my notice; and I am 


ſorry they have alſo induced Mr. E. and Dr. M. to 
tend you a letter, which implies, that ſome material 
partof the converſationat Dr. M. 's houſe was ſuppreſſed. 


They well know, that it was not my intention to keep 
back the truth; and I publicly declare, that I am not 


conſcious of any particulars of conſequence having 


been omitted. If there had been ſuch an omiſſion, 
I lament, that theſe Gentlemen did not take notice of 


it, when they, with! my reſpected friend, the Rev. R. 
W. Fates, aſſiſted in bringing to my recollection the 
particulars of the interview. | 

I ͤ muit, Mr. B. leave it to the ingenuity of Mr. 
E. and Dr. M. to explain how far Dr, P. can be con- 
ſidered to have“ behaved with the greateſt moderation 


and politeneſs,” when he as much as inſinuated that 


better proofs. Otherwiſe, he may fall under the laſh of a ſatire, which, 


after the peruſal of what has been written by Mr. Eyre, Dr, Marth, 
Mr. Mackintoſh, and myſelf, he may be glad to apply to me, 


* 


Friend, in your anſwer I am griey'd 
So very much is ſaid ; 
One half will never be believ'd, 
| The other never read. 


The concurring teſtimonies, in this Sequel, if read, will be believed, 
and by making it unneceſſary for Mr. Curtis to be hereafter read, they 


Mill preſerve him, if he perſiſts in his inaccuracy, from the mortifica» 


tion of not being believed. At all events, Mr. Curtis will do well to 
look out for a gramatical auxiliary, and, perhaps, with the aſſiſtance of 
a certain modern Caliban, he may be conducted to ſome friendly 


Proſpero, who will © endow his purpoſe with words to make it 


known,” 
"74 


he 
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he thought me perjured ®, and upon no better grounds 
than thoſe of his own conjecture, eee 
„ I am, Mr. Baldwin, 

| Your obedient ſervant, 


4 Birmingham, Nov. 21, ___ CnarLes Cukris. 


REPLY OF Dr. MARSH and Mr, EYRE. 


THE letter, which, upon ſeeing Mr. C.'s ſtatement 
in the St. James's Chronicle of Nov. 5th, we wrote 
to Mr, Baldwin the Editor, was ſeat from Coventry 
to London Nov. 8th; it was delivered to the Printer 
Nov. gth or 1oth, it was, in a very unaccountable 
and unuſual manner, not inſerted till the 19th, · and it 
was ſucceeded by Mr, C's anſwer Nov. 24. From 
whence it ſhould appear, either, that Mr. C. is better 


acquainted than we were with the road f to Mr. Bald- 
| | win's 


* Once for all, I here lay, that I do not accuſe Mr. Curtis of per- 
jury. I believe that he did not, with his own hand, write the let» 
ters, and as to his denial of cauſing them to be written, I would make 
a diſtinction in his favour, which, perhaps, I ſhould not wiſh to be 
made in my own, The doctrine of cauſes runs out into a very great 
extent, and into very intricate variety; for, between remote and 
proximate cauſes, the chaſm is often ſo wide, or the links are ſo nu- 
merous, that agency becomes dim to the imagination, and reſponſibi- 
lity quite evaneſcent. Hence, in the common intercourſe of life, we 
find men, without any immediate ſenſe of guilt, praftifing thoſe ſub- 
terfuges, for which Caſuiſtry provides a plauſible exteruation and a gentle 
_ 4 this as it may, I ES . — aach me 8 expreſsly 
aid in his printed paper thing, that would juſtify me in imputin 
to him wifi; — 2 27 As « brother clergyman, I ſhrink at thi 
moment from the ſight of ſuch à tremendous word, juſt as at Coven- 
try I was ſcared at the ftrong expreſſions which burſt from Mr. Cur. 
tis. Yet, I then heard his 2 with awe, and now I have en- 
_ Ceavoured to ſpeak of them with delicacy. E 
+ Mr. Baldwin, I am told, has a very worthy couſin, who prints a 
yeckly paper at Birmingham, and is not unfriendly to the _ 
W / which 


dering voice through © many a winding bout”? of“ Heretics in 
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win's favour, or that he has ſome friend at no great 
diſtance from the . preſs, to whom he is indebted, per- 
haps, on more accounts than one, We do not, how- 
ever, think it decorous to perſevere in a newſpaper 
altercation, and therefore we have inſerted our reply 
to Mr. C.'s anſwer in the ſequel to his ſtatement ; and, 


though we are convinced, that the contents of this gen- 


tleman's anſwer cannot make any impreſſion upon 
men of ſenſe to our diſadvantage, yet we deem it 
highly proper to expoſe fully the extreme futility of 
what we conſider as a ſubterfuge on the part of Mr. C, 

Though the ſtatement of facts between the Rev. 


Dr. P. and Mr. C. might appear in the St. James's 


Chronicle without the privity or conſent of the latter 
gentleman; we are not, therefore, ſure, that he is now 
entirely ignorant of the perſon, who ſent it to the Edi- 
tor for publication ; and we have reaſons for believing 
that perſon to be, (in the language of an anonymous 
writer, who, in the St. James's Chronicle of Nov. 24, 
ſtiles himſelf © Veritas,“) © not an enemy” of Mr. C. 
«© bur a friend... þ * 
Whether Mr. C. did or did not intend, that his ſtate- 
ment ſhould be made re public than it was by circu- 


lation in the county, ſtill we have a right to look up- 


on him as reſponſible to ourſelves for the conſequen- 
ces of his own meaſures in making public at all the pa- 
per, which, at the time of our ſigning it, we conſider. 


ed, and were taught by Mr, C. to conſider, as 


which is honoured by the di/entere/ted approbation, and the diflinguiſhed 
concurrence, of the ReQor of the Old Church, alias St. Martin's. Now, 
Martin ſeems to have been a kind of Tutelary Saint (Vid. Pen- 
nant's London Tour, p. 335.) to the Vintner's Company, and, 
therefore, I ſuppoſe, is a favourite with a few of Mr. C. 's pariſhion- 
ers, who frequent thoſe places of public reſort, where Loyalty fome- 
times deigus to hold converſe with Revelry, and where “ moral bab- 
ble” feldom intrudes * againſt the canon laws of their foundation.“ 
There are ſome perſons, who“ pierce the melting ſoul”” with notes of 
« Anacreon in Heaven,” and there may be others, who pour the thun- 
929 
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3 
meant ſor the peiars wi of thoſe perſons only, to 
whom he might have occaſion to ſhe it. 

We diſtinguiſh, therefore, between the act of wri- 
ting that ſtatement, which we authoriſed, /o far as it. 
went, and the act of printing it with our ſignatures, 
which we did not authoriſe in any degree whatſo- 
ever. 

We diſtinguiſh, between Mr. C.'s acquaint- 
ance, whoſe curioſity he wiſhed to gratify, and our 
own acquaintance, many of whom had no curiolity 
at all upon the ſubject. 

We diſtinguiſh, between what Mr. 0 . ſaid, when he 
profeſſed to ſhew the ſtatement only to his private 
friends, and what he, without cdſulting or informing 
us, has Aince done, by circulating it in ſeveral large 
towns,/ where friends, and ſtrangers, and foes, have 
equally acceſs to it. | 

Hitherto we have not'ſaid, even by implication, 
that material, or even any parts, were * ſuppreſſed ;” 
but we have ſaid, and now do ſay, that many parts 
_ neceſſary to a fair and complete ſtatement, - were 
omitted. 

Whether Mr. C. intended to keep back the truth, 
or to tell it, we know not, though Mr. C. has taken 
upon himſelf to ſay, that we © knew well what his 
intentions were,” — 

Whether Mr. C. be, or be not, conſeipus of having 
omitted any particulars of conſequence,” we Know 
not. 

What thoſe particulars are, which Mr. C. des think 
of conſequence, and what thoſe are, which he does not 
think of conſequence, we know not. 

But we do know, and we now ſay explicitly, that 
particulars, which we eſteem of conſequence, are 
omitted. 

As Mr. C. laments, that we did not take notice of 
any omiſſion, wwe mult in our turn lament his want of 
attention to the obvious meaning of our words, when 
we ſald, that the ſtatement was corre ſo far as it went : 


b if upon the day of our liguing it reſpectively, we 
had 


F 


had been aware of Mr. C. 's intention to publiſh, we 

either ſhould have refuſed our ſignature, from our diſ- 
approbation.of that intention, or, we ſhould have 

pointed out ſpecifically all the omiſſions, with which 

that ſtatement. is now chargeable, in the hope, that 
Mr, C. would have had a ſufficient regard to truth, 

not to ſuppreſs what we might have ſuggeſted. 

In this hope Mr. Eyre actually did make a writ- 

ten offer to Mr. C. of ſuch aſſiſtance as Mr. Eyre 

4 thought neceſſary to give preciſion to a ſtatement, 
$ which, according to Mr. C.'s words, Mr. C.'s friends 
only were to ſee; and of that offer Mr. C. in many 
reſpes, did not avail himſelf, either at the time it was 

| | firſt made, or, when the acceptance of it had become 
/ more decent and more requiſite, in cave of Mr. 


C. 's determination to publiſh, — 

Dr. Marſh, on the other hand, neither aſſiſted, nor 
offered to aft, Mr. C. in bringing to bis recolle&ion 
any facts whatever; but, he ſigned with exceptions and 

reſtriſt ions, thoſe facts, and thoſe only, which Mr. C. 
himſelf bad before recollected, and had introduced into 
his written paper 

In what degree of contempt, or of eſteem, Mr. C. 
may hold our ingenuity we know not, though, perhaps, 

it has been leſs exerciſed than his own, in . 
ambiguous actions. 

To that kind of ingenuity, indeed, which Mr. C. 
has diſplayed in ſeveral ſtages of this buſineſs, neither 
of us has, or is ambitious of having, the ſmalleſt preten- 
ſions. But, at the Coventry interview, we had com- 
mon ſenſe enough to perceive, and, after thatinterview, 
we had common juſtice enough to declare, that Dr. P. 
behaved with the greateſt moderation and politeneſs, 
becauſe the Doctor did not reſiſt ſome of Mr. C.'# 
arguments, which we thought unſatisfaftory—becauſe 

e did not retort ſome of Mr. Curtis's expreſſions, 
which we knew to be violent —becauſe, inſtead of 
obliquely © * inſt auating,” that he thought Mr. Curtis 
d pe, fared, ” Ke oy acknowledged that he continued 

| to 
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to ſuſpect Mr. C. becauſe this acknowledgement was 
forced from him by Mr. Curtis's eu importunity— becauſe 
it was made in the moſt inoffenſive terms poſſible - and 

becauſe we conceived it to be founded upon better 
grounds than the mere conjecture of Dr. Parr. 


Dec. gth. J. Evnn, 
Dec. 11th, | W. Maksz, M. D. 


Farther Exceptions of Ma. EyRE to the Statement of 
| Ma. CurTis. 


MR. CURTIS, the iſt of October, Having applied 
to me for my opinion of his ſtatement, I gave him 
the following anſwer: | | 
Of the papers ſubmitted by Mr. Curtis to Mr. Eyre's 

conſideration, Mr. Eyre thinks that, as far as they 
they are with ſome exceptions, an accurate ſtatement of 
what paſſed on Thurſday the 29th, at the houſe of Dr. \ 
Marſh. His exceptions to their accuracy he will ſubb ?- 
join; and, ſhould Mr. Curtis defire it, will, alſo, as far 

as his recollection ſerves him, ſupply their 2 

He thinks, that in the ſecond of the anonymous letters 
received by Dr. P. there is no fuch word as /punging, 

nor any mention of Mr. Brook, and, that the length 

of the viſit for which the Doctor is abuſed, is ſtated 

to be three weeks. He is, alſo, of opinion, that the 
Doctor's queſtion about Mr. Curtis's newſpaper, and 

Dr. Marſh's information, ſhould. have been inferted 
immediately after the words © ſuſpected Mr. Curtis to 

be the author.“ He very well recollects, that Mr. C. 
admitted the ſufficiency ® af Dr. P.'s grounds for 

ſuſpicion; but he has no recolleQion whatſoever 

of the „ ſo far as relates, &c.“ which in Mr. Curtis's 


— * 
* The acknowledgement which Mr. Eyre thought candid, was, 
a, that which Mr. Curtis, in his printed paper, has made on the 
mere circumſtance of time, but that which he at Coventry made on 
the general force of Dr. P.'s circumſtantial proofs. a 
| © Reply,” 


7 * 
3 
d 


the progreſs of Dr. P.'s ſuſpicions and meaſures, 


14 vb Reply,” follows the account of what he thought 4 
candid acknowledgement on the part of Mr. Curtis. 


Of the part, which relates to what had previouſly 
fallen from Mr. C. in reſpect to Dr. Prieſtley's letters, 


he has no diſtinct idea; and he thinks the laſt para- 


graph of the ſtatement ſhould ſtand thus: © Dr. P.'s 
return was nearly in theſe words, and certainly to this 
effect; that he ſhould make no apology *; that he 


heard the aſſertion of Mr. C. with attention, and his 
ſolemn aſſeverations with awe; that his denial conveyed 
in them might be true, but, that he was unconvinced, 


End of Mr. Eyre's paper communicated to Mr. C. 


Though ſome of theſe exceptions appear in Mr. C. “s 
printed paper, it is proper to explain a few paſſages in 
the foregoing anſwer. The word ſpunging, the name 
of Mr. Brook, and the indeterminate length of Dr. 


P.'s viſit, I found in Mr. C., account of the anony- 


mous letters, and I corrected, as above, in my anſwer. 
Again, from Mr. C.'s original ſtatement of the in- 
formation given to Dr. P. by Dr. Marſh, and of thes 
time in which Dr. P. enquired about the paper Mr. C. 
took in, it would appear, and with great inju/tice to 
Dr. P. that the Doctor had written an anonymous an- 
ſwer to Mr. C. before he was in poſſeſſion of circum- 
ſtantial proofs from Dr. Marſh's information, and 
from Dr. P.'s enquiry about the St. James's Chroni- 
cle. I, therefore, corrected this very material grror in 

point of time, and very material too, in reſpe&t to 


The foregoing particulars appeared to me to require 
explanation, though Mr. C. has admitted into the 
printed paper the corrections which I ſuggeſted con- 
cerning thoſe particulars. I think it neceſſary, alſo, 
to obſerve, that Mr. C. did not avail himſelf of my 


general offer to ſupply deficiencies. The printed paper 


| ® This ſentence Mr. C. has moſt wiſely adopted, and moſt 
faithfully preſerved. 
has 


EM 
has appeared with thoſe deficiencies; and as the matter 
has been brought before the public by Mr. C. it is my 

duty to point them out. ak 6k 
' Firſt, He omits his own uſe of the words, blackguard 
and raſcal. 1 PT 
Secondly, He omits his own confuſed way of ac- 
counting for the method in which he had diſpoſed of 
the anonymous letter, which Dr, P. had both ſent, 
and avowed having ſent to him. 

Thirdly, He omits Dr. P.'s very fair offer of fur- 
niſhing him with a copy of that letter. | 
Fourthly, He omits the general conſent of the com- 
pany, that the letter ſent from Newmarket by Dr, P. 
was under all the circumſtances not diſhonorable. 

Fifthly, He omits the words ſpoken by himſelf, which 
induced Dr. P. to declare, that “ he continued to ſuſ- 
pet Mr. Curtis,“ and he alſo does not accurately ſpe- 
cify the time, at which that declaration was made. 

Sixthly, He omits ſome articles, contained in the 
written account, which Dr. P. when at Coventry, read, 
of the converſation which paſſed at Solyhull about Dr. 
Prieſtley's letters. 0 

Seventhly, He omits much of the internal evidence, 
which Dr. P. found in the anonymous letters, and, 
which, from Dr. P.'s ſtatement, appeared to have 
great weight in confirming his ſuſpicions. 

Nov. 15. | James EYRE, 


Farther exceptions to Mr. CurTiv's flatement, by Dr. 
 Maren, 


In my firſt exception to Mr. C.'s narrative, I ſaid, 
that, inſtead of the word dictated, the word written 
ſhould have been uſed. But as the word difated oc- 
curs twice in the ſame paragraph of Mr. Curtis's pub- 
lication, it is proper for me to ſtate, that I ſubſtituted 
the word written, not in reference to the letter which 
Dr, P. dictated to be ſent to Mr, C., but in reference 
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tothe letter, which was ſent to the Mayor of Warwick, 
by the Hon. Mr. Dormer, 

I muſt alſo add, that Dr. P. was right, when he re- 

82 me, as havia told him, that the words of 
Mr. C. were «orit:en with his own (i. e. Dr. P. 's) hand, 
and I now ſay, that Mr, C. did ule thoſe very words 
to me at Solyhull. 

During the converſation at Coventry, I was /ur- 
priſed to hear Mr. C. ſay, that he “ could not find the 
anonymous letter Dr. P. had ſent him; or, that he had 
given it to ſome friend, who was out of the country.”” For, 
Mr. C. had told e, on the very day J firſt propoſed 
the meeting, that his very letter had been thrown by 
bimſelf into the fire; or, applied to that uſe, to which 
he always applies ſuch papers. I recollefed this fact, 
during the converſation at Coventry, but I would not 
mention it ere, left it ſhould bring on altercation. 

Mr. C. gave me no intimation of his deſign to pub- 
liſh, when he aſked for my ſignature, I could not 
| expect, that he would puſh into the world fo imperfect 
a ſtatement ; and when I ſent my ſignature to him, he 
expreſsly aſſured me, that he ** intended it ſolely for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing it to his private friends, who 
might thiok it neceſſary to enquire into what had 
_ When Mr. C. circulated his printed paper, 

e ſent no copy to me, nor to Mr, Eyre, though he 
had ſent /everal copies to Coventry and Solyhull, at 
which places we reſpettively reſide, 

Upon reading Mr. C.'s ſtatement, after publica- 
tion, I find the following material imperfections : 

__ Firſt, He omnts his own ob/eure way of accounting 
for the diſpoſal of the anonymous letter, which he bad 
received. 

'Secondly, He paſſes over Dr. P.'s obliging offer, to 
furniſh. him with a copy of that letter. 

Thirdly, He paſſes over the unanimous opinion of the 


company, that Dr. P.'s anonymous letter, under all the 


different circumſtances in which it was written, had 
none of the criminal properties of anonymous letters. 
Fourthly, 


/ 
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Fourthly, He paſſes over bis own requiſition, to 
know Dr. P.'s opinion upon Mr. C.'s anſwer, made 
after his own ſecond aſſeveration, in conſequence of 
which requiſition, Dr. P. ſaid, that he continued to 
ſuſpect Mr. C. x 
Fifthly, He paſſes over the ſtrong arguments, which 
Dr. P. founded upon the contents of the ſecond anony- 
mous letter, | | 
Sixthly, He paſſes over the vebement words, which 
he himſelf ſometimes uſed; and, at the ſame time, 
takes no notice of the polite deportment and temperate 
language, which Dr. P. preſerved, during the whole 
interview at Coventry. | | 
Seventhly, He has given an imperfe& account of the 
facts mentioned in Dr. P.'s ſtatement, about his ſuſ- 
picions. | 


Nov. 16, 1791. 4 W. Mans. 


The Exceptions of Mr. Mackixrosn % Mr. Cunris's 
| Statement. | 


THE manner in which the converſation at Coventry 
was ſtated by Dr. Parr, appeared to me ample and 
correct. It was drawn up the morning after the inter- 
view; a precaution which has ſince proved very neceſ- 
| ſary, It was written at Dr. P.'s requeſt, by myſelf, 
chiefly from his recollection, and now and then from 
my own. In the afternoon it was read to Dr. Marſh, 
and to Mr. Eyre, who approved of it, and by whoſe . 
information it was ſomewhat enlarged, and, in one 
place, corrected. Though the unqualified aſſent of 
Mr. Yates to the ſtatement of Mr. C. was doubtleſs 
very fancere; yet, if his aſſent had been given to Dr. P.'s 
ſtatement, at Dr. P.'s houſe, /o ſoon after the interview, 
and in the pre/ence of three other witneſſes, it would, I 
conceive, have been equally ſincere, and muſt have 
been more forcible. | | 

J have a right to aſſert, that few narratives have 
higher claims to authenticity, from the recent recol- 
lection, and the conſpiring teſtimony of diſintereſted 

BY C 2 evidences, 
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evidences, than that ſtatement of the interview at 
Coventry, in which I concurred with Dr. P. 

Mr. C. 's narrative, on the other hand, appears to 
me unfaithful, both from omiſſion and miſtatement.— 
ReſpeRing the original ground of Dr. P.'s ſuſpicion, 
Mr C. has omitted to "Rate, that he confeſſed the 
ſtrength, not merely of the circumſtance of time, but 


of various other preſumptions, from various other cir- 


eumitances, inſomuch, that he declared, that, with 
finilar eircumſtances before him, he ſhould himſelf 
have entertained ſimilar ſuſpicions. 

Reſpecting the extent of Mr, C,'s denial, I perceive, 
that he does zot ſay, in his printed ſtatement, what he 
did ſay at Coventry, about his not even knowing, that 
the anonymous letters were written, till he heard of 
Dr. P.'s ſuſpicions. | 

Reſpecting the collateral preſumption ariſing from 
Mr. C.'s conduct in the cafe of Dr. Pricſtley's letters, 
I obſerve that Mr. C. has omitted to diſtinguiſh, 
between the intention to read Dr. Prieſtley's letters, 
with which alone Mr. C. was charged in Dr. P.“s 
memorial, and the ſuppoſed duty of ſending them to 
government, if their tendency was dangerous; and 1 
add, that the ſubject of duty was ſtarted by Mr. C. 
himſelf at Coventry, that it was urged there in his 
07014 Juſtification, and could have no force, in defeating 
Dr. P.'s objections, which are pointed againſt Mr. C.“'s 
curigſity only, and were, indeed, ſtated by Dr. P. before 
this| pretended duty was at all brought forward by 
Mr. C. 

I further obſerve, that Mr. C. neither difclaimed 
the words, which Dr. P. imputed to him, about his 
curiofity, nor diſavowed at Coventry his intention of 
acting from that curioſity, thovgh ſuch intention was 
the topick upon which he ug to have ſpoken, if he 
meant to deprive, Dr. P.'s ſuſpicions of this collateral 
ſupport. 

In reſpect to the anonymous letter ſent to Mr. C. 


dy Dr. P. Mr. C. has made the moſt important 


omiſſions. 
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omiſſions. He has omitted to ſay, that Dr. P. on the 
very day of tirlt' expreſſing his ſuſpicions, ſpontane- 
ouſly and honourably avowed that letter—he has 
omitted, that Dr. P. at Coventry offered him a copy 
of that letter—he has omitted, that the verdict of 
tbe company acquitted that letter of the baſe proper- 
ties of anonymous attack, | 
Theſe omiſſions, combined with the language of 
horror, with which Mr, C. aßen to regard the letter 
in queſtion, appeared to me, calculated to produce 
the molt unjuſt impreſſions, both as to the contents of 
the letter, and as to the ſentiments of the company. 
Mr. C. has alſo omitted fer reaſens beſt known to 
bimſelf, all mention Hf my name, though at the requeſt 
of Dr. P. and, with the - permiſſion of my old and 
worthy acquaintancc, Dr. Marſh, I was preſent at the 

inter vicw. 8 
He has omitted to ſtate, nay, he has not even 

noticed, the long argument which paſſed between him 

and myſelf; and, during which, many things dropped 
from Mr, C. which muit become confuſed, and unin- 
telligible, when taken out of their order in the con- 
verſation, | | 

He has omitted to ſtate, that in this argumentative 
converſation Dr. P. took little or no ſhare. 

Hie has omitted to ſtate, that Mr. C.'s repeated 
admiſſion of the collective ſtrength of circumſtances 
againſt him, and that the diſcuſſion reſpecting Dr. P.'s 

anonymous letter, and a yet longer — reſpect- 

ing the letters of Dr. Prieſtley, formed no unimpor- 
tant parts of the ſame converſation. 

He has omitted to ſtate, that Dr. P. only oppoſed 

ſilence to Mr. C. 's fr afleveration ; and that Dr. P.'s 

avowal of retaining his ſuſpicions, was, extorted from 

re by the ſubſequent importunity of Mr. C. bim- 
elf. 
He has omitted, that Dr. P. during the whole inter- 
view, ſpoke to him very calmly, and behaved to him 


very politely, | 
C3 Finally, 
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Finally, he has choſen to omit that language of 
ambiguous violence, which, on the part of Mr. C. 


filled up ſo much of the converſation, which ſeemed, 


— 


again. 


at firſt, unwarily hazerded, which, afterwards, was 
clamourouſly repeated, then clumſily, explained, then 
repeated again, and then, in conſequence of Dr. P.'s 
queſtion at the cloſe of the converſation, explained 


The explanation, which Mr. C. has given, in his 
ſtatement of his proceedings in the caſe of Dr, 
Prieſtley, is very defective in perſpicuity * and accu- 
racy, and ſcarcely admits any ſpecific objections. But 
I muſt remark, upon the e of his ſtatement, that 


confuſion of dates, and the neglect, or ſuppreſſion, of 
important facts, may give x pc an idea of a 
converſation, as deliberate miſrepreſentation ; and I 
muſt, in general, avow, that Mr. C.'s ſtatement 
appears to me fo defective, in particularity of detail, 


»Once, and once only, I will triumph over that writer, who 
grapples with the eloquence of Mr. Burke, and yields to the obſcu- 
rity of Mr. C. By long and painful attention, ſuch, as the dignity of 
the ſubject, and the abilities of the writer, required, I have found, as 
Milton ſays, © my uncouth way through that palpable obſcure,” in 
which the diſcernment of Mr. Mackintoſh was benighted. But for 
this ſuperiority he will not envy me, when I coubels that I am'in- 
debted for it to the habit of reading dark polemical divinity, dull verbal 
criticiſm, and the exerciſes of boys, more dark, if poſſible, and more 
dull, than either. If I were not in the habit of reſpecting the acute- 
1215 the taſte, and the erudition, of Dr. Berdmore, late maſter of the 
Charter-houſe School, I ſhould ſuppoſe from the ſtatement of Mr. C. 
that he had learned the art of compoſition from that teacher, qui 
diſcipulos obſcurare ea, quæ dicerent, uſe Greco verbo utens, 
o, unde illa ſcilicet egregia laudatio, * tanto melior ; ne ego 


quidem intellexi.“ 
4Þ | Quintilian, lib. 8. cap. 2. 
Whenſoever T amuſe myſelf with quoting from a Greek or a 


' Roman author, Mr. C. is never appealed. to, though he may now 


and then be concerned. But, as he may underſtand Engliſh quotations, 
J will furnith him with one which he would be happy to know. 


To patch- work learn'd quotations are allied, 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. 
_ | | clearneſs 


(- 3-7 

clearneſs of expreſſion, and order of circumſtances, that, 
in my opinion, it preſents to the reader a moſt imper- 
fe view of the converſation which took place at the 
Coventry interview, | 

Without intending to inſult the veracity of Mr, C. 
I muſt confeſs, that I ſee no reaſon for Dr. P. to 
abandon his ſuſpicions, either, when J reflect upon 
the events which gave ri/c to them, upon the Solyhull 
converſation about Dr. Prieſtley's letters, which con- 
firmed them; upon the Coventry explanation about 
thoſe letters, which, in my opinion, tended to confirm 
them more; or upon the /ub/equent conduct of Mr, C. 
in obtaining ſignatures, for the uſe of his private 
friends; in printing them, without the knowledge of 
the perſons who ſigned ; and, in publiſhing, without 
Mr. Eyre's further aſſiſtance, a ſtatement, which from 
Mr. Eyre's letter, Mr, C. ſhould have believed zo be 
deficient. | 
I find, that Dr. P.'s ſtatement, about his ſuſpicions, 
now to be publiſhed, exactly agrees with that which 
he read at Coventry; and ] alſo find, that the narrative 
of the Coventry interview, which is now to be pub- 
liſhed, exactly agrees with that which I read and 
approved at Hatton. 


| James MACKINTOSH, 
Charlotte-flreet, Portland. place, | 
London, Dec. 5th, 1791. / 
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PART THE SECOND. 


F the credibility of Mr, Curtis's ſtatement is already 
1 ſhaken by the battering rams of exception ęmployed 
by three important witneſſes, I fear that he will be left 
without ſhelter, and without hope, when the facts which 
J keep in reſerve for the third part of this pamphlet, 
ſhall be brought forward in regular array, and planted 
againſt the tottering citadel, in which he has ventured 
to hang out his flag of defiance. In the mean time, 
the merits and demerits of the contending parties 


will be more clearly underſtood, by a detail of the 


meaſures which they have reſpectively taken before 
the interview, and after it; and if, in the courſe of 


that detail, I ſhould find occaſion to enter upon cer- . 


tain ſubjects, which the publication of Mr. C.'s ſtate- 
ment may have brought into notice, the importance 
of thoſe ſubjets will, I think, juſtify that minute- 
neſs of diſcuſſion, and that fulneſs of explanation, 
which I have been induced to employ upon them. 
On the 1(t' of September I was favoured with the 


company of ſome gentlemen from the neighbourhood 


of Solyhull, and, after dinner, I told them, not in the 

form of a direct charge, but of a very ſtrong ſuſpicion, 

that I had reccived from Mr. C. two anonymous 

letters. At the ſame time, I ſtated my reaſons, which, 

from the long and ſerious attention J had paid to the 

ſubject, were freſh enough in my memory for the 
urpoſes of correct converſation. 

I explicitly avowed the letter, which I had myſelf 
ſent to him, without my name; and l pointed out the 
effects, which, in my opinion, it had produced in 
provoking the ſuppoſed author of the firſt letter to 


— 
. 


1 


of the hearers: on the contrary, I thought, that by 
ſome channel or other, my words would ſoon be car- 
ried to Mr. C.; and 1 had the happineſs to know, 
that all my viſitors appeared to hear the ſtory atten- 
tively, and were all n of repreſenting it un- 
faithfully. | 

Here the matter PTY with me, till the Wedneſ- 
day ſe'nnight before Michaelmas-day, when I received 
from Dr. Marſh a letter informing me, that Mr, C. 
diſclaimed all concern in the anonymous letters, and 
inviting me to meet him, together with Mr. Eyre. 
and Mr. Yates, at Dr. Marth's houſe, on the agth of 
| September. I imagined, that this interview was 
originally propoſed by Dr. Marſh, and had already 
been approved by Mr. C.—l thought it vamanly, to 
decline meeting Mr. C. and unjuſt, to refuſe him a 
ſight of the proofs which had led me not only to 
entertain, but to expreſs, my ſuſpicions, I did not, 
however, diſtinctly ſee any great probability, that the 
interview would terminate in the ſatisfaction of either 
party.—To circumſtances, without direct proof, Mr. 
C. was not likely to plead guilty, It was equally 
unlikely, that 1 ſhould entirely yield to aſſertion, with- 
out circumſtances: and of theſe difficulties I, in 
effect, informed Dr. Marſh in the very letter which 
ſignified my acceptance of the invitation; and in 
which I declared to him, that, if my reaſons were to 
| + be oppoſed by the bare word of Mr. C., probably the 

bare word of Mr. C. would have little weight with 
me, 

Great were the e which I entertained - 
of Mr. C.'s irritability, great the eſteem which 1 felt 
for the good ſenſe and. good manners of the other 
three gentlemen, and great the attention which I 
thought it becoming me to pay to my own character. 
Upon all theſe accounts, I was unwilling to truſt my 
proofs to oral communication, which is often expoled 
to ſome omiſſion of particulars, to ſome improprieties 
of language, and to lone irregularity in arrangement. 

: I, there- 


a 
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I, therefore, determined to prepare my ſtatement in 
writing, and to confine my converlation, as much as 
poſſible, to the matter, and even to the words, con- 
tained in that ſtatement. | | 
It is to be obſerved—that I never made, nor had the 
leaſt intention of making, any direct appeal to the 
judgment of the gentlemen preſent, about the guilt, 
or the innocence of Mr. C. This he was himſelf. . 
authoriſed to do, nor ſhould I have condemned him 
for doing it. But the only purpoſe, for which I gave 
him the meeting, was, to convince him and our com- 
mon friends, that I had not haſtily taken up my ſuſ- 
\ poicions, nor raſhly exaggerated any one circumitance 
5 upon which they were founded. 
Upon the propriety or impropriety of an action 
acknowledged, I ſhould readily have availed my- 
y ſelf of that aſſiſtance, which the gentlemen preſent 
were well able to afford —But, when the ſubjects on 
Mr. C.'s part, were the ſimple facts of writing, or not 
writing, the letters; and, when the defence was to be 
ere aſſertion, the proof involved in that aſſertion 
| muſt, I was aware, produce its effect at once, It 
27 could derive little ſtrength from repetition in the 
; ſpeaker, or from diſcuſſion among the hearers. When 
contraſted with the circumſtances in the Gene. it 
could do me no prejudice. When meaſured by the 
credibility of Mr. C. it might avert from him diſ- 
73 honour. Mr. C. might not violate truth, in aſſerting 
'.- his innocence, as Dr. P. might have tranſgreſſed no 
4 duty, in ſuſpecting his guilt, —The chief difference was 
this: The circumſtances being accompanied by writ- 
ten evidence, could not be feigned. But the aſſer- 
tion, being accompanied by no collateral evidence 
whatſoever, might be untrue. © When, therefore, the 
_- ſame evidence, upon the ſame points of fact, was to 
3 be laid by Mr. C. before the ſame company, I was 
T] aware that every gentleman would decide for himſelf. 
— But I could not, without abſurdity, talk of believ- 
ing; nor, without inſincerity, profeſs to — rs 
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declarations of Mr. C., merely becauſe they were 
believed by other gentlemen, however I might reſpect 
their underſtanding, and however I might confide in 
their honour. My only concern with them was, as I 
ſaid juſt now, to prove, that I was myſelf juſtified 
in ſuſpecting Mr. C. before I had heard his denial : 
and as to any diftruſt, which might remain upon my 
mind, after hearing it, I did not conceive the jultice, or 
the injultice, of ir, to be, in any degree, the object of 
inveſtigation at our meeting. Such a condition was 
not implied in Dr. Marſh's invitation; it was not 
propoſed by Dr. Marth in expreſs terms; and, if pro- 
poſed by him, it would certainly have been rejected 
by me. 
"Though [ conceived it poſſible for myſelf to diſbe- 
lieve Mr. C., yet, I determined not to offend him. 
I foreſaw the groſs impropriety of communicating all 
the private Cauſes, which might concur with the 
avowed cauſes, in producing that diſbelief, and, there- 
fore, I contented myſelf with introducing into my 
ſtatement, a few ſtrong reaſons; ſome relating to 
, principles, upon the improbability of con- 
eſſion from the offending party; and one, profeſſedly 
founded upon a particular converſation at Solyhull, 
which had given me no very favourable opinion of 
Mr. C.'s candour.—Properly as thoſe reaſons were 
admitted, and temperately as they were expreſſed, in 
my ſtatement, I meant neither to illuſtrate nor to 
enforce them in the interview at, Coventry. 1 even 
intended to wave every advantage, which might be 
derived from fuch arguments, as the courſe of ſuch a 
converſation, I well knew, would abundantly ſupply 
to an attentive hearer, | 

A few days before the meeting, I informed Dr. 
Marſh, by letter, that Mr. Mackintoſh, whom he 
formerly knew, at Edinburgh, was then-on a viſit to 
me, and that, with the Doctor's permiſſion, he would 
be of our party, — | 


On 


tone, of his aſſeverations 
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On Thurſday, the twenty-ninth of September, Mr. 


C. and I met the other gentlemen at the houſe of 
Dr. Marſh, and we parted as I expected we ſhould 
part. Mr. C. was not inſenſible to the force of my 
ſtatement, and I was not wholly convinced by the 
politiveneſs, or by the frequency, or by the ſerious 


The next day I had the pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. Eyre 


and Dr. Marſh at Hatton; and I was not without 


hopes of ſeeing Mr. Yates, who, however, did not 
come. In the preſence of the two former gentlemen 
and Mr. Mackintoſh, I read an account of what had 
paſſed the preceding day. It was drawn up on the Friday 
morning. It received a few (light alterations in the 
afternoon, and it will hereafter be brought forward in 
its proper place. A few days after, I wrotea letter to 
Dr. Marſh, to the following effect: That © I, at 
« Coventry, had ſtudiouſly avoided aſking him to give 
te an opinion upon my ſtatement; that Dr. Marſh had 
te then been pleaſed to expreſs ſome kind of aſſent to 
« Mr. C.'s denial ; that I now wHhed to know what 
« degree of importance he aſſigned to the circum- 
« ſtantial proofs which I had produced for my ſuſ- 
t picion; and that | relied upon his readineſs to do 
« me the juſtice which he had before done, ſpon- 


_ « taneouſly and properly, to Mr, C.“ I beg leave 


to ſtate the anſwer of Dr. Marſh in his own words, 
for they open the real and the entire ſtate of his mind; 


and they do equal credit to the clearneſs of his judg- 
ment, and the delicacy of his ſentiments, 


{ | f 
N DOvotation from Dr. Marsn's Letter. 

I certainly did not then (i. e., at the interview) 
de give any opinion upon the force of the circumſtan- 
e tia] evidence, as produced by Dr. P. It did not 
e appear to me, in the leaſt degree, neceſſary, Mr. C. 


_ © himſelf admitting the grounds on which Dr. P. 


e had gone were lufficient to juſtify the Doctor in 
3 | forming 
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« forming the ſuſpicion which he entertained, of Mr. 
„ C. being the author of the anonymous letters 
c alluded to.—l was, however, at that time, of 
« opinion, that the force of the circumſtantial evi- 
« dence was ſo powerful as to render neceſſary the 
« belief, that the perſon who denied the fact, was 
* incapable of denying truth, before any credit could 
<* be given to the denial.” 


of 


Amidſt the multiplicity of my engagements, I ſel- 
dom looked back to what had paſſed at Coventry, 
and in the variety of more entertaining and more 
intereſting converſation, which my viſitors - vſually 
furniſh, I did not think it worth while to obtrude 
upon their notice a tranſaction in which they had 
no concern, and about which they felt, perhaps, little 
or no curioſity. In the mean time, I heard that Mr. 
C. had been telling his ſtory very induſtriouſly in the 
neighbourhoad of Birmingham, and that he very 
loudly imputed to me a want of, candour, for not 
acquieſcing in the truth of his grave and reiterated 
aſſeverations. But this imputation gave me no un- 
eaſineſs, becauſe in the whole view of the caſe, it was 
unſupported by any ſolid proof, and becauſe it pro- 
ceeded from a man, to whoſe good opinion upon 
every ſubject of manners, of letters, of politics, of 
morals, and of religion, I long have been, and ever 
ſhall be, utterly indifferent, I did not, however, 
blame Mr. C. for publicly vindicating his innocence, 
even in quarters, where it had not been publicly arraign- 
ed; and he, ſurely, will excuſe me, for not divulging 
my ſuſpicions in every company, and for not declaring 
to every acquaintance, that I did not think.favour- 
ably of Mr. C. in his general character, as well as for 
his ſuppoſed conduct on a particular occalion. Aſter 
meeting our common friends, and ſupporting, what 
alone | was concerned to ſupport, the ſtrength of my 
circumſtantial evidence, I really ſhould have con- 
ceived myſelf chargeable with folly, if I had ſtarted 
the 


* 
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the ſubje@ indiſcriminately ; with calumny, if I had 
oclaimed wantonly what I continued to think of 

it; with treachery, if I had unneceſſarily divulged 

one very important ſact, which had come to my know- 

ledge during the interview at Coventry. 2 

Asmanoppoſed to man, I had been compelled towith- 
hold my aſſent from Mr. C. at a private meeting, and, 
while the opinion which I held there, was not diſſemi- 
nated, and explained, and defended/e//ewbere, Mr. C. 
had no right to complain of me, for not thinking ſo 
well of him as he evidently wiſhed me to think, when 
1 ſaw him at the houſe of Dr. Marſh. 

In reality, I did not ſee the expediency, or the decency, 
of announcing to the whole neighbourhood, that one 
clergyman-could not overcome the doubts of another 
by the authority of his word, or even by the ſolemnity 
of his oath. Iacredulity of ſuch magnitude, would, 
by ſome, be imputed to the ſtubborneſs of prejudice, 


and by others, perhaps, to the firmneſs of wiſdom. 
But, in neither caſe, could it have a very auſpicious 


effect upon the general intereſts of morality, for Dr. P. 


to diſtruſt Mr. C. without reaſon, or for Mr. C. to 
be diſtruſted by Dr. P. with reaſon, Under this con- 
viction, I felt no ſolicitude to multiply advocates ; 
nor had I any caule to be afraid of acculers, — But, 
leſt Mr. C., who has purſued a different courle, ſhould 
be hurried into the language of triumph, upon com- 
paring his own fortitude with my inactivity, I ſhall 
take the liberty of reminding him, that this vehe- 
mence of denial, and this eagerneſs of vindication, 
may not wear the moſt favourable aſpect in the eyes 
of diſpaſſionate and ſagacious obſervers. Such men 
do not rapidly infer the ſoundneſs of a cauſe from the 
jealous vigilance, and reſtleſs anxiety, of thoſe who 
are intereſted in defending it. They diſtinguiſh 
between the hardineſs of defiance, and the calm in- 
trepidity of conſcious virtue. They know, that, 
among the various and plauſible expedients, which 
raſhneſs, now and then, adopts from tae ſuggeſtions of 

| | | cunning, 


and ince 


* 
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cundning, guilt itſelf ſometimes hopes to eſcape from 
danger by affecting to face it, and ſometimes finds a 


refuge from ſilent and ſolitary anguiſh in impetuous 
eg © exertion. | 


When raſbnef drives 
Impetuous on, the ſcourge of Heay*n uplifted 
Laſhes the fury forward *,— | 


I deſire Mr. C. to put no harſh conſtructions upon the 
tendency of theſe general obſervations.— They are 
meant, not to inſult, but to warn him—not to cen- 
ſure his conduct, but to explain my own not to ſhew 
that his ardour is neceſſarily wrong, but that my in- 
action may be equally right. 

On Monday, the 24th of October, I was told, thus 
Mr, C. was circulating a printed paper about the 
interview at Coventry, and the next day 1 was 
favoured by a learned friend with a copy of it. Such 
a copy I ought certainly to have received from Mr. C. 
himſelf, and though at this moment I have received 
none, I ſhould be ſorry to ſuppoſe, that Mr. C. had de- 
liberately determined to ſend me nocopy at all; or, that, 
with equal deliberation, he delayed ſending me one, till 


he had gained ſome advantage, by an early and unop- 


poſed circulation of his own ſtatement. Perhaps, 
Mr, C. has not entirely ſettled in his own mind, how 

far he ought to retaliate upon me, for my long reſerve 
with him about the anonymous letters, without con- 
ſidering, that the ſituation in which we ſtand after our 
ioterview, is eſſentially changed; and that, what I 
formerly concealed from him, I had, till the firſt of 
September, very cautiouſly, and very delicately, men- 
tioned only to a few confidential friends. — Perhaps, he 
is entitled to a milder ſolution of the difficulty, and has 
been ſo much accuſtomed to poſſeſs his own foul in 


** This is Mr. Potter's 3 tranſlation of the following paſ- 
ſage in the Perſæ of Æſchylus.— 
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peace, that he never had occaſion to learn experimetitally 
the eſtabliſned and ſalutary laws of honourable warfare, 
But my paſfage through life, like that of many other 
literary men, has not, I confeſs, been quite fo un- 
ruffled, and, therefore, my attention to the decorums of 
controverſy, would, in all probability, have been more 
exact, eſpecially in a caſe, where the ordinary applica- 
tion to a bookſeller would not have procured me the 
ſight of a paper, in which my name had been openly 
mentioned, and in which my conduct, according to 
the manifeſt purpoſe of the writer, was holden up to 
reproach. 
On Monday, the 7th of Nov. I went to Coventry, 
where I found, that Mr. C. had cauſed his paper to 
be circulated, and, upon this occaſion, I hope to be 
excuſed for a little relaxation of my gravity, when 
] tell my reverend brother of a harmleſs conceit 
which played around my fancy, as I was paſſing from 
the town, and for which a reader, who has ſeen Mr. C.'s 
ſtatement, will eaſily account, without being very 
ofoundly verſed, in Hartley's doctrine of aſſociation. 
Ir truck me, then, that our Reverend inſpector * ſelt 
more than an ordinary degree of ſatisfaction in ſending 
that ſtatement to a place, where his favourite paſſion 
of curioſity is brought home to the recollection of the 
multitude, by an annual celebrity in honour of a well- 
known lady, who could not eſcape the peering eyes of 
a well-known cobler, Now the love of poſthumous 
fame is common to all men; the cauſe of che Rector 
of Sr. Martin's is more popular than that of the 
Coventry Hero, and who knows but that the good 
people at Birmingham may be perſuaded to reward 
the zeal of their paſtor, by inſtituting a rival proceſſion 
to the memory of Peeping Charles ? 
Upon the ſame day, and in the ſame town, a gen- 
tleman brought me the St. James's Chronicle of 


;. 4 of Dr. Prieſtley's letters. 
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November 5th, in which the ſtatement of Mr. C. 
had been re- printed; and the juncture at which I ſaw 
it, is ſomewhat remarkable. Not five minutes before 
that gentleman came into the room, I had been telling 
Dr. Marſh, that the affair was below my notice, chile 
Mr. C. 's paper was circulated in a neighbourhood, 
where both of us were known; and where his miſ- 
repreſentations, whether voluntary, or involuntary, 
might be oppoſed by the oral teſtimony of the gentle- 
men who were preſent at the interview. But, when 1 
found Mr. C. blazoning his exploits in a news-paper, 
which goes probably into every part of the kingdom, 
contempt was puſhed aſide by indignation; and, 
though I knew myſelf to be invulnerable to the ſting 
of ſuch an aſſailant, I felt myſelf-annoyed by his loud 
and continual din. — . | 
Upon comparing the two editions of Mr. C.'s in- 
genious publication, I met with two various readings, 
, which it would ill become my critical ſagacity to paſs 
over in filence. The words “ brother to Alderman 
Curtis,“ though inſerted in the St. James's Chronicle, 
are not to be | eg the circulated paper; and upon 
reading them, I could not help admiring the Chriſtian 
humility, and fraternal piety of Mr. C., who 
was content to ſhine with borrowed luſtre, Again, 
the word, which in the firſt edition of the printed 
paper, ſtands “ anonymouſly,” is, in the ſecond 
edition, ſpelled * anonzmouſly ;?* and, perhaps, for 
this flight variation, we are indebted to the auſpices 
of a worthy Alderman * and ſenator, who to many 


„I have had the honour of ſeeing this gentleman once, and the 
ſpectacle brought ſome lines into my head, which, probably, never 
were in Hir, MET Te 


Her ample preſence fills up all the place: 
A veil of fogs dilates her awful face; | 
Great in her charms! as when on Shrieves and May'rs 


She looks, and breathes herſelf into their airs. 
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other excellencies adds a moſt amiable ſolicitude for 
the literary fame of his clerical brother. | 
Some events which have ariſen in the courſe of our 
diſpute, and which I need not explain, even for the 
— 99 of Mr. C. himſelf, render it neceſſary 
for me to lay before the reader a few more remarks on 
the late appearance of Mr. C.'s ſtatement in the St. 
James's Chronicle. In conſequence, of the paper 
which Mr. C. circulated in many parts of this county, 
J have a right to conſider him as reſponſible for the 
re- publication; and /rom his calmneſs, (in a letter to Mr. 
Baldwin, dated Nov. 2t,) about the authority by which 
that paper was re-publiſhed, I have a farther right to 
conclude, that Mr, C. ſecretly approves of a meaſure, 
which he may not have expreſsly directed to be taken. 
1 hear, indeed, that his mind fluctuates, or, at leaſt, 
that his language varies, upon this ſubject.— The re- 
publication 1s aſcribed ſometimes to perſons known, 
and ſometimes to perſons unknown,—lIt has been 
fecbly condemned, and gaily applauded.—lt has given 
riſe to the mention of an enemy, of a friend, and even 
of a brother. Doubtleſs theſe vague and indefinite 
expreliions are extremely convenient to perſons who 
may know too much of the truth to hazard affirma- 
tion; and who, having ſome little apprehenſions of 
_ ſome 0 blame, take care to leave no determinate 
object upon whom it can be laid. Yet I do not 
think myſelf very uncandid, when I ſay that theſe 
tricks of evaſion reſemble that ambiguity of language, 
which had been uſed about the al of my letter 
ſent to Mr. C. in November 1790. | 
Having mentioned the ſubje& of reſemblance, I 
ſhall pui ſue it farther in ſome ſtrictures upon a writer, 
whoſe explanations, conjectures, warnings, &c. ap- 
peared in the ſame paper, and on the ſame day wich 
the airy and contemptuous anſwer of Mr. C. to the 
plain and temperate letter of Dr. Marſh and Mr. Eyre. 
The advocate of the © much injured Mr. C.“ is, per- 


haps, a man, whole friendſhip, like that of Pericles, 
"200 | would 


f 
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would extend uſque ad'aras, and, probably, in caſes of 


difficulty, a littſe farther ,—But though he ſigns him- 
ſelf Veritas, I really ſhould conſider him-as uſurping 
a name, to which he has hitherto produced no claim, 
if J did not remember, that Veritas is a title, like 
that of Eſq., which any gentleman may at will aſſume, 
and which, in fact, is aſſumed by many /uch-like 
gentlemen, who not only ſpeak truth or untruth, but 
ſpeak them confidently or obſcurely, juſt as it may; 
at the moment, ſuit their purpoſe. 8 
Let us hear the exordium of Veritas *,—* A friend 
or an enemy, I find, has thought proper to publiſh in 
. gen 1 18 os your 


As the letter of Veritas is no leſs a literary curioſity than the 
paper circulated by Mr. C. I vill re-publiſh it. | 


LY 


- |» © Dr. PARR and Mr, CURTIS, ' 
| To the Printer of the St. J. Chro icle. 
Mr. Baldwin, th 


A friend or an enemy, I find, has thought proper to publiſi in your 
Chronicle of the 4th of November, the fabſtincs of a charge made by 
the Rev. Dr. Parr, of the Rev. Mr. Curtis's having written to ham 
two anonymous letters, with Mr. C.'s reply to that 1M oi ;—Jlince 
which, a correſpondent of your's, who ned himfelf L. L. has, 
with no ſmall degree of acrimony, publicly called 1 Mr. C. to 
anſwer how he procured a certain letter or paper belonging to Dr. 
Pricitley, and by what authority he {ent it to W. Put. 
Mr. C. I conclude, does not think it becoming him to notice an 
anonymous writer: In juſtice, however to the much- injured Mr. C. 
T beg leave to refer L. L. to Mr. C. 's reply to Dr. Parr. He will 
then find that the paper or letter ſent to Mr. Pitt was actually ſent 
to Mr. C. under a blank cover by poſt. | 
You may recolle&, Mr. B. that prior to the commencement of the 
riots at Birmingham, a reward of one hundred guineas was offered 


by a certain few, of which number Mr., C. was one, for the * | 


of the publiſher, printer, or diſtributor of a certain criminal han 
bill, The ſame reward was afterwards offered by government 
after that by the Diſſenters, for the diſcovery of the publiſher, though 
not, I believe, the printer of the hand-bill e 
Now, Mr. B. Mr. Curtis having received by of a written letter, 
under a blank cover, he muſt necgſarily have peruled it. Suppoſe then, 
Sir, he found that the letter encloſed to him contained the futfiance 
of this hand- bill, was he, or was he not, juſtiſied in ſending it to Mr, 
Pitt ?-It is, perbaps, in Mr. C.'s power, (a power I am convinced he, 
| ; n 1 would 
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your chronicle of the 4th of November, the ſubſtance. 
of a charge made by the Rev. Dr. Parr, of the Rev. 
Mr, Curtis's having written to him two anonymous 
letters, with Mr. Curtis's reply to that charge.“ 

The fimplicity, the ſolemnity, the comprehenſion, 
(1 do not ſay the perſpicuity, ) of this ſentence, bring 
to my mind the ſage and authoritative language of 
Tireſias, which for the convenience of Mr. C. I 
will place befor: him in Francis's tranſlation, a little 
altered. | 1 {0 


© 
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O ſon of great Laertes ! every thing 
Will come to paſs, or not come, as I ling. 


KH © 


As there was no alternative between coming, and 
not coming to paſs, in the predictions of Tireſias, ſo, 
there is no alternative between enemy and friend, in 
the re-publication of Mr. C. 's ſtatement. But the moſt 
ſtriking part of the exordium is, the refemblance it 
bears to the very words of Mr. C.: for Veritas ſays to 

= Mr. Baldwin, as Mr. C. had before ſaid ro ſome of 

a his acquaintance, that it was © a friend or an enemy, 

* who did him this honour, or, if he chuſes to call it 

fo, this diſhonour. | | 
The word brother is, indeed, omitted, or, as Mr. 

C. might ſay, it is ſupprefſed—bur for this omiſſion, or 

ſuppreſMion, it is not difficult to account. A brother, 

1 I am ſure, and eſpecially ſuch a brother, may be very 
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would very willfgly exert) to publiſh to the world that part at leaſt of 

| the letter which breathes the very language of the hand- bill. Let 
SZ then the heart of sTrONE beware. This HacxnEgy'D SUBJECT has 
5 deen found @ diſgraceful one. . | 
7 Foe Your obedient, humble ſervant, | 
| | ; VERITAS. 
1 (In the laſt page, among th#/Acknowledgments to Correſpondents.) 
-- eF L. L. muſt know that * compariſons are odious.” This con- 
41 fideration alone might be fufficient for the omiſſion of a letter, which 
contains, beſides, too many cenſures on governmeut to be admitted 
with decency. | 
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properly included in the name of friend; and though 
Mr. C. may be prone enough to drop the mention of 
brother, in converſing with his “ much reſpected 
friend” Mr. Yartes, it may not be equally decorous 
upon ſuch an occaſion for Veritas to drag that name 
into a'news-paper. The abrupt introduction, there- 
fore, of the words * enemy and friend,” and the wary 
omiſſion of the word “ brother,” inſtead of claſhing 
together, form a very ſtrong proof of the writer's 
addreſs, and at the ſame time aſſiſt the reader in con- 
jecturing, who that writer is.— I do not ſay, that Mr. 
C. 's brother re publiſhed the ſtatement;—I do not 
ſay, that Mr. C. himſelf wrote the letter [ſigned 
Veritas. No !—but I do ſay, that be the writer wha 
he will, the language of Veritas about the re- pub- 
liſner “ breathes,” according to his own expreſſior, 
the language of Mr. C. ö 1413 
From the letter of Veritas it appears, that, “prior 
to the commencement of the riots at Eirmingham, a 
reward of 100 guineas was offered by à certain few, 
for the diſcovery of the publiſher, printer, or diſtribu- 
tor of a certain criminal hand-bill;”” and it alſo ap- 
pears, that, of theſe fele few, Mr. Curtis was one.” 
Now, a man's acts of generoſity, it may be ſaid, in 
pecuniary matters, are moſt known, and inderd moſt 
Ft to be known, by himſelf; and, therefore, till Mr, C. 
ſhall with his name ſubſtantiate the aſfertion of Veritas, 
ſome ill-natured people may have their reaſons for 
doubting this noble exertion in the cauſe of the public. 
Fortunately, however, for myſelf, I am not in the 
number of thoſe doubrers, For, if Mr. C. bore his 
part in ſo large a ſubſeription for ſo good a purpole, 
I ſee no reaſon why he ſhould be aſhamed of having 
ſubſcribed; neither do I ſee any great probability, 
that he would conceal that, of which he was not 
aſhamed, What, therefore, many other people might 
know from the mouth of Mr. C., Veritas alſo may know; 
and what Veritas knows, he may tell in the news. 
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paper, juſt as eaſily, juſt as meritoriouſly, and Jul 
as fafely, as what he knows not. 
Again, Veritas ſays, that the letter :—cloſed to 
Mr. C. contained the © ſubſtance of the ſeditious hand- 
bill,”-—But this probably he would not fay, unleſs 
he has been graciouſly fayoured by Mr. C. with: 3 
fight of the letter before it was forwarded to govern- 
ment; or, with a fight of a copy, which, if can 
underſtand, or may believe Veritas, Mr. C. ſeems to 
have taken, in order to amuſe his curicfty, in reading 
again and again the ſeditious letter, after having dil- 
charge his duty in tranſmitting it to the miniſter,— > 
- + But though Veritas brings this heavy charge, I, un- 
fortunately, upon a fact of ſuch importance, ſhall be 
in the liſt of doubters, till it is authenticated by the 
name of Mr. C. himſelf. Nay, if Mr. C. ſhould thus 
endeavour to authenticate it, I, without any intention 

- of impeaching his veracity, ſhall continue to doubt; 
he becauſe, after the ſpecimen which Mr. C. has given 
of his abVity to convey from memory the ſubſtance 
of my ſtatement, I cannot implicitly ſubmit to the de- 

| | ciſions of his judgment upon the ſubſtance of the 
4 letter. The ſcruples, indeed, of all honeſt Englith- 
bY, men would. be removed, if the copy kept by Mr. C. 
were firſt compared with the originals forwarded to 
government, and then compared with the execrable 
hand-bill itſelf. But the tender mercies of Mr. C. 
give us little reafon to expect an opportunity of making 
ſoch a compariſon ; for Veritas tells Mr. Baldwin, 
that „it is perhaps in Mr. C.'s power, (a power 
Veritas is convinced Mr. C. would very unwillingly 
exert,) to publiſh to the world that part? at leaſt of 


5 
Ua 


a. From this refriftion one may be inclined to think, that the letter 
written to Dr, Prieſtley, may contain ſome private and confidential 
matter, which is not ſeditious; and if it does, I muſt pity Dr. 
Frieſtley, for having the innocent, and it may be, very important 
communications of dis friends, expoſed to his enemifs: Who would 
not tremble at being deprived of the letters ſent him by private corre- 
ipoudents, whether they be friends, or enemies, or brothers? 
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the letter, which breathes the very language of the 
hand- bill. C While, however, the matter reſts only 
upon/the authority of Veritas, and upon the opinion 
of Mr. Curtis, men, who have © not hearts of ſtone “,“ 
will beware about believing the tragical deſcription, 
which has been Publiſhed in he St, James's, Chro- 
nicle, 

As Mr, C. in his anſwer to my ſtatement, ſeemed 
to have a quick and clear perception upon the eir- 
cumſtance of ſime, I ſhall remind him, that the 
ſame circumſtance deſerves a little attention in the 
coincidence of date, between himfclf-and Veritas. 
In the jame news-paper, and on the ſame diy, Mr. C. 
and Veritas mention the ſame anonymous writer. 
They both hold the fame langu ige, on his © being be- 
low the notice of Mr. C.“ The one. charges him 
with rancour, and the other endeavours to eltabliſh 
the charge. To me, however, it appears ſtrange, 
that a charge of ſedition ſnould be introduced in the 
public papers by an anonymous writer, when it might, 
with equal propriety, and with greater effect, have 
proceeded from' Mr, C. himſelf. ' His juſtice, turely, 
as well as his candour, required him to-bring farward 
io weighty an accuſation in his own perſon, Other 
men, betides the anonymous writer L. L. mzy be 
anxious to know the contents of the letter {ent to 
government; and as they originally diſcovered this 0 
tact from Mr, C,'s own printed paper, they properly 
have looked fo? an explanation of it in Mr. C.'s 
printed letter to Mr. Baldwin, —But Mr. C. 1 flad, 
upon this occaſion, if not upon others, has followed 
the example of a celebrated poet, whoſe conduct has 
been moſt ſagaciouſly inveltizated, and molt clearly 
delineated by one of Mr. C,'s pariſhioners, in his 
admirable correſpondence with Mils Seward. Mr. C. 
does not incite,” * he does not inſtigate,” perhaps, 


Let the heart of ſtone beware,“ are the words of Veritas,--- 
D 4 he 
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he does not * affiſt,” but he certainly ers 


others to do, What would be unbecoming, or unſaſe, 


if done by. himſelf. 
That Mr, Pope ſuffered his own contemporaries 


and panegyriſts, to defame the memory of Dryden, 


not by failing to prevent, but by failing to repel, 
thoſe attacks, was the diſtinction moſt clearly ſtated, 
and moſt ably defended by Mr. Weſton himſelf, and 
by his antagoniſts either ſtrangely overlooked, or 
groſsly miſrepfeſented, Thus Mr. C. had the honour 
of imitating Mr. Pope, With an ear that catches the 
war, and with a hand uplifted, 
to chaſtiſe alice the preſumption of ſoes, and the 
neutrality of friends, he ſpares, and in no very placid © 
moment he ſpares, the re-publiſher of his ſtatement. 
Over the anonymous calumniator |. L. he flrides 
with triumphant contempt. Upon Mr, Eyre and Dr. 
Marſh he lets loofe his wit, Againſt me he points his 
anger; and Mr. Yates he decks out with his praiſe; 
but of the re-publication he ſays cell, that it was 
& without hjs privity or conſent.” He ſays ſo, when 
writing ase lame Mr. Baldwin, in whole paper the 
re· publication appears. He ſays ſo, when endeavour- 
ing to ſhelter himſelf from the conſequences of that 
re-publication, He ſays ſo, at the very inſtant when 
he is preparing to tell Mr. Baldwin, the whole extent 
of his original deſign in printing the ſtatement ; and 
when he would have been juſtified in ſome expreſſion 
of ſeverity to the perſon who cauled it io be re- printed. 
When, therefore, I conſider the emphatical language, 
not of diſapprobation only, but even of diſpleaſure, 


Which Mr. C. has uſually employed in this diſpute, 1 


will not haſtily commend him for deviating into 
moderation towards a man, whom I ſhould have 


repreſented as a malevolent enemy, or as an officipus 


friend. Mr. C. however, may have reaſons for this 


0 Vide Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LX. page 129. 
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lenity, which it wereeq vally imprudent for himto flight, 
or to reveal. The action, it ſeems, was without his 

rivity or conſent. But the agent may by this time 

known. And Mr. C. I perceive, does not ſtrengthen 
his own cauſe, by“ as much as infinuating, even upon 
as little ground as conjecture,“ that he is unknown. 
Bur ſuch an omiſſion, upon ſuch an occaſion, is very 
remarkable in a gentleman, who prizes ſe highly 
and ſcizes ſo eagerly, all the advantages of denial, 
where he can deny. - Secure from complete detection, 
or © armed,” like Brutus, © with honeſty” Mr. C. 1 
know, will caſt a diſdainful ſmile ugon theſe obſervati- 
ons. He has often heard, that where learning is, there 
good ſenſe is not. He his an intereſt in believing, that 
where learning is not, there good ſenſe is; and, there- 
fore, I ſuppoſe, that he thinks of me ſecretly, what 
his Cambridge advocate ſays to me unreſervedly, that 
* am no logician.” Theſe words have, indeed, one 
meaning, to which I plead guilty. Small is the ſhare of 
my ſkill in quibbles, in quirks, | in mental reſervations; 
all of which, as I ance read in Ariſtotle's Analytics, 
were admitted into the ſcience of logie; and all of 
which, as I'fee in writers leſs ancient than Ariſtotle, 
are not totally excluded from the practical part 

Leſt Mr. C. ſhould be diſpleaſed with me, for ſup- 
poling the letter forwarded to government not quite fo 
ſeditious as the hand- bill publiſhed at Birmingham, I 
will aſſign my reaſons for theſe ſeruples, as I have 
aſſigned them for others, though without much hope 
of enabling Mr, C. to underſtand, or of Fern 
him to confefs. 

When one man has a little prejudice againſt another, 
ſuſpicion is very buſy in coining reſemblances. Thus 
1 myſelf was once weak enough to think, that the ſtile 
of my anonymous London correſpondent, « if ſtile it 
might be called, which ſtile had none,” faintly re- 
ſembled the free and *egſy converſation of a . perſon, 
whom I think it impropet td 2:28; becauſe he may 
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not always think it proper to name. himſelf. But I 


was miſtaken ſurely. _ - 
Thus again, I have heard it ſuppoſed by perſons in 


the neighbourhood of Solyhull, that ſome pecu- 


liarities in the language of Veritas, ſtrongly reſemble 
the letter ſigned by Mr. C. in the very ſame news- 
paper. But they too are, perhaps, miſtaken. 

A great critic *®, whom my anonymous Birming- 
ham correſpondent defends, though utterly ignorant 
of his writings, has proved, very clearly, that “ reſem- 
blance does not always imply imitation,” Much leſs, 
3 will add, does it in all caſes prove identity; and to 
this obſervation, though it procceds from me, Mr. C. 
would do well to aſſent, becabſe, in the courſe of theſe 
animadverſions upon Veritas, he may find himſelf 
intereſted in the juſtneſs of it. But the draw-back 
unhappily lies here; ſor the ſame Þ critic tells us, 


-* that the original expreſſion is ſometimes not taken, 


but paraphraſed, and the writer diſguiſes himſelf in a 


kind of circumlocution. Yet,” lays he, © this arti- 


fice does not conceal him, eſpecially if fome fragments 
of the inventor's phraſe are found diſperſedly in the 
imitation.“  Lleave the application of the latter part of 


this critical canon to thoſe perſons who may be diſpoſed 
to contraſt What Mr, C. has ſaid, with what Veritas has 


written, upon the topic of re- publication. - 


The critic above- quoted intorms us, that“ a ſcem- 
ing quaintneſs and obſcurity of expreſſion frequently 


indicates imitation.“ Now Veritas cloſes his letter 
with deſiring ſome perſon, whoſe name is alluded to 


darkly, to beware of a backneyed ſubject; and in order to 
make the wit and the fatyr of this quaint and obſcure 
expreſſion more pointed, it is printed, I hear, in a diffe- 
rent type, But . alluſion is, I believe, een, 


* See Biſhop Hurd's niaſterly di courſe on: pherleat'i imitation. 


7 Ste the accute and moſt humourous. Etter, on the marks of 


imitation, addreſled by FA — came prciate to Mr. Maſons 


r 
* 


againſt 


* 


„ / ( 


againſt a very accompliſned gentleman of che name 


of Stone, who lives at Hackney ; and Who has the 
great demerit, not only of ſtudying and obeying the laws 
of his country, but of having prevented ſome of Mr, 
_ C.'s pariſhioners from violating them, When a houſe 


at Haleſowen was threatened. with | conflagration, 


Perhaps, Veritas claſſes this ſpirited and ſucceſsful 
reſiſtance to Birmingham . rioters, among the © d, 
graceful” parts of the * hackneyed ſubject.“ But Mr, 
C. I would charitably hope, does not. 

Upon the whole, theo, though the. writer of the 
letter, ſigned Veritas, be nat Mr. C. it probably is a 
perſon who may now and then be favoured by Mr. C, 
with uſeful and confidential bints. But, if it be Mr, 
C., certainiy he has no claim to the title of Veritas. 
How ſo ? Becauſe, Veritas, who de, notice and does 
endeavour to confute and diſgrace. and terrify- the 
unfortunate, but unknown L. L. ſays, „that Mr. C. 
does not think it becoming him to notice an anony- 
mous writer,” Here, indeed. Veritas may interpoſe, 
and hew down my inference with a diſtinction. _** I 
do not affirm, he may exclaim, but I only cnc laude, 
that Mr. C. does not think it,“ &. Upan this diſ- 
tinction, I ſhould make no other obſervation, than that 
It is perfectly of a piece with ſome. other ingenious ſo- 
phiſtry, and ſome other Healing caſuiſtry, which I have 
occaſionally heard, during my diſpute with Mr. C. 

After the variance ſubſiſting between Mr. C. and 
two of his witneſies to the (ſtatement, we ſhall be. pre- 
ſented with a ſcene of “ confuſion worle confounded,” 
if he ſhould keccaktes be at variance with his advocate 
Veritas; and, ſurely, if it is poſſible for a man to differ 
from himſelf, that he may be ſheltered from the con- 
"ſequence of his own words, it is equally poſſible, that 
for the ſame cauſe, the advocate may differ from his 
client,——Bur if Veritas ſhould begin to recede from his 
poſition, that Mr. C. will not take notice of an anony- 
mous writer, Mr. C. J am ſure, would become in- 
dignant at * tergiverſations wheel about to cut off 
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his retreat, and exclaim triumphantly, “ Veritas, if 
you, by your diſtinctions, dare to concede, that I 


may take notice of anonymous writers, remember, Sir, 


that I have tolꝗ my much- reſpected friend Mr. Bald- 


win, that the rancorous calumniator is beneath my 


notice. Such, I canclude, would be the lofty and 
diſdainful language of Mr. C. about an anonymous 
writer, in the news-paper.—But when gentry of this 
claſs addreſs me privately, I ſometimes take a /:/le 
more notice of them, than Mr. C. profeſſes to take of 


Mr. Baldwin's anonymous correſpondent L. L,—— 


On Sunday the 13th of November, I received an 
anonymous letter with a poſt mark from Cambridge. 
Alt, probably, was dated and ſent from that place in 
imitation of a letter, which, by my direction, had 
been forwarded from Newmarker to Mr, C.— But, 
from the clumſineſs of the reaſoning, the incorrect- 
neſs of the language, and the groſſneſs of the abuſe, 
it evidently was not written by any member of the 
univerſity, I ſhould: rather aſcribe this curious effu- 


ſion of folly and impertinence to ſome illiterace elector 


of Alderman Curtis, than to any learned clector of 
Mr. Chanceilor Pitt, There are ſome internal marks, 

too, from which others, as well as myſelf, hae been 
induced to think, that the ſcribe was not the Author. 
Be this as it may, he certainly i is a warm admirer 
of Mr. C. and, as certainly, he is below my con- 


tempt. I ſhould not, indeed, have vouchſafed to 


mention his letter, if I had not been unwilling to 


bereave Mr. C. of the conſolation he will find upon 


knowing that he has anmymous' © advocates to ſupport 
him againſt the ſuſpicion of having written anony- 


mous letters. 
Nov. the 15th I had occaſion to write the following 


letter to Mr, C. 


Rev. Sir, 
I have this day been informed by a Jetter from Bir- 


mingham, that on Sunday laſt, you, “ in a moſt in- 
3 flammatory 


— 


# 


( 45 ) 
flammatory ſermon, introduced the ſubje& of our 
diſpute at Coventry.” If you can diſprove the truth 
of this intelligence, as I hope you can, I ſhall con- 
gratulate you and myſelf.— If you do not, I muſt 
| lament that the late dreadful. riots have not taught 
you more caution: and I muſt further ſay, that the 
mention, or even the mere ſuggeſtion of my name, in 
ſuch a place, at ſuch à time, and upon ſuch a ſubjef, 
has a direct and viſible tendency to expoſe my houſe, 
my property, and perhaps my life, to the fury of a 
mob, - Il am, Rev. Sir, ty afro! | 
9 9 2 Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| S. Pars. 


This letter was written, and read by me to Dr. 
Marih, and another gentleman, on the 15th, but 1 
could not ſend it to the poſt till the 16th, and I be- 
lieve it is, by miſtake, dated on the day I ſent it. On 
the a iſt I received the following anſwer. 


Received Nov. 21,.—91. 
Rev. Sir, / PN bark? 

You have once doubted my veracity—it therefore 
appears to me extraordinary, that you ſhould put the 
queſtion, contained in your letter of the 16th. 

Before I can comply with your requeſt, I ſhalt beg 
leave to move the previous queſtion, whether you 
will give me the name of the perſon who has corre- 
iponded with you on the object of my ſermon. 


I am; ::- 
Your humble ſervant, 
CaarLles CURTIS. 


Birmingham; Nov. 19, 1791. 
The Rev. Dr. Parr, 
On 
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On the 2201 vrote as follows. bee 
Nev Air, „ Saad 1 f 
It does not appear extraordinary to me, chin yt | 


ſhould ** move a previous queſtion,” where I ſhould 
have given a direct and 4a. wars er . un- 


accompanied by an oath. 


Give me leave, — to obſerve, chat in ny 
vate as well as public life, previous queſtions may be 
moved by thoſe perſons who are unwilling to encounter 
the diſcuſſion of other queſtions, 

If the fact about which I lately wrote to you, had 
been communicated to me by a weak, or by an 
officious man, I ſhould have doubted it.—lf it had 
come to my knowledge merely by common report, I 
might have diſregarded | it. — But I now tell you, that 
] was informed of it by a gentleman, whoſe judgement 


and whoſe veracity I ſhould think it preſumptuovs to 


diſpute, and whoſe name I will not give up to your 
curioſicy, or to the n0tions you may hold about my 
duty as a gentleman. 

You would be better employed, Sir, in confuting 
the intelligence, than in enquiring after its author. 

Upon a ſubject ſo remote from the common topics 
of religious inſtruction as the Coventry buſineſs, it 
would have been eaſy for me, without an appli- 
cation to yourſelf, to know whether mention of it was, 
or Was not, made by you in the polpit But I thought 
it more proper to give you an opportunity of diſprov- 
ing the information, if it were erroneous, or of con- 
firming it, if it were true; and, becauſe this proceeding 
of mine ſeems to give you ſome ſurprize, I take it for 
granted, that you would have been leſs delicate, or 
eſs cautious, if, being an intereſted party, you had 
received the ſame information concerning another 


man. 


Whatever doubts ] have entertained formerly, or 
may now entertain, as to the anonymous letters, 


certainly was not betrayed into an exceſs of compli- 
ment 


i) 


25 


(4 ) 


ment to your veracity, when abſtaining fromthe uſe 


of the word deny, I called upon you to © diſprove,” ' 


and this diſtinction, Sir, I pointed out to two gentle- 


men of your acquaintance, in whoſe prefence 1 read 


my letter to you, before it was ſent. | 


Permit me, however, to aſſure you, that I ſhould 


have paid great attention to your mere denial, becauſe, 
upon a fact of this kind, there was eaſier acceſs to 
truth, than upon the ſubject of the anonymous letters; 
and, therefore, I ſhould not have thought you diſ- 


poſed to hazard an anſwer, which ſo many of your 


hearers might be able to confute, If you had denied. 
the fact, I ſhould have informed my friend of your 
denial; and if he had perſiſted in maintaining the fact, 
I ſhould have looked for farther evidence, where far- 


ther evidence was to be found. But in ſo doing, I 


ſhould have meant no affront either to you, or to him. 
The buſineſs now lies in a very ſhort compaſs. Did 


you, or did you not, on Sunday Nov. 1 3th, introduce 


the ſubject of our Coventry interview in your pulpit 
at St, Martin's ? Wir 
This, Sir, is a plain, and to me a very intereſting, 
queſtion. Tou know my reaſons for putting it, and 
I know my own right to have it anſwered, 


If you decline ſending me any anſwer to this letter, 


or ſend me an evaſive one, I can be at no loſs to de- 


termine, either what I am to believe, or what I am 


to do, | Jam, Rev. Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
LE 8. PaRR. 
Nov. 22d. 
On the 26th I was favoured with an anſwer from 
Mir. Curtis. 


Rev. Sir, 
The plain and intereſting queſtion contained in 
your letter of the 22d, I certainly muſt decline an- 


iwering, as you are not pleaſed ro comply with my 
requeſt 
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requeſt of favouring me with the name of your corre- 


ſpondent. | 
Allow me, Sir, to fp you are bound: to give up his 


name. | This being done, I ſhall willingly ſatisfy you, 


and am Pour humble ſervant, 


* 1 CHARLES Curris, 
Nov. 24th. 1791. R 
The Rev. oy Barr, | 
Soon aſter the arrival of the foregoing letter, 1 ſaw 
Mr. Yates, and wrate, as follows, to Mr. Curtis. 44 
Rev. Sir, 
On Thurſday, Dec. 1ſt. Mr. Yates was ſo good as 
ro call upon me, and to ſay, that you had put into his 


hands a ſermon, which you repreſented as being bat 


ſermon about which I had written to you: that having 
preached it ſome time ago at Solyhull, you had inſert- 


ed a page or two relating to the ſtate of parties at 


Birmingham, before you delivered it there ; and that, 
on peruſing it, he found no paſſage which alluded to 
the Coventry interview. Upon the authority of Mr. 
Tates's word, I, therefore, believe the fact to be fo, and, 
becauſe it ig ſo, I rejoice both upon your account and 
my own. 
As to the gentleman whoſe name you weakly ſup- 
pole, and boldly pronounce, me“ bound to give 
up,” I certainly, Sir, thall not make him known to 
vou in any other manner, than by the following de- 
ſcription. 
He is not one of Mr. Curtis's hearers, nor, T believe, 
one of 'Mr. Curtis's pariſhioners—He is a gentleman 


by birth, by education, and in principle—He has too 
much ſagacity to be implicitly guided by your opini- 


ons, and too much firmneſs to ſurrender his own to 
the reproaches * of any man living—He is a philoſo- 
pher without ſcepticiſm, and a ſcholar without pedan- 


Mr. C., I preſume, underſtands this alluſion to the haſty uſe of 


the wore raſcal. 
fry 


(49 ) 


try He is neither an advocate for incendiaries, nor 


a confederate with traitors He is my friend, and the 
friend of his country, and the friend of all mankind. 
Such, Sir, is the gentleman with whom I have the 
honor to correſpond, and the intelligence which he 
conveyed to me, was given him by a reſpectable man, 


whoſe evidence came into my poſſeſſion on the very 


day I did myſelf the pleaſure of writing to you my laſt 
letter. From that evidence it appears, that he receiy=- 


ed his intelligence from a'perſon who heard your ſer- 
mon, and who had alſo read a printed thing of three 
pages, which you had been ſcattering about the county 
as a ſtatement forſooth! of what paſſed during the 


* 


interview at Coventry. 

Now, Sir, that a perſon under ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhould pur a wrong conſtruction upon your ſermon, 
may not much ſurpriſe you, when I tell you, upon the 
authority of à very ingenious gentleman in Soly- 


hull, that another perſon, who had before heard the 
ſermon, at Solyhull church, was fo: forcibly ſtruck 


with the matter of the diſcourſe, or the manner of the 


preacher, as to enquire, © who has been flandering 


Mr. C.?“ however, Sir, I now perceive, that you 
did not introduce into that diſcourſe the Coventry in- 
terview: and you may depend upon it, Sir, I ſhall 
upon all other ſubjects, be ready to give up any 
doubts upon what you ſay, where I am juſtified in fo 
doing by what you prove. | | 

I lament, that in the preſent ſtate of men's minds at 
Birmingham, general obſervations are liable to be ap- 


plied, and, indeed, miſapplied, to particular events; 
and my hope is, that the clergymen of that place, 


will ſelect ſuch ſubjects, and deliver, ſo far as they 


can, ſuch inſtruction, as may not be miſunderſtood 


even by hearers, who are by no means deſtitute of 
judgment and candour.—— | 

I have a great reſpect for ſeveral clergymen in Bir- 
mingham; I know them to be men of ſenſe, ana men 
of virtue: and, I am ſure, that after what has happened, 


they will take care to ſay nothing from the pulpit, 


which 


a 


r 
which has a tendency to miſlead the ignorant, or to 
inflame the prejudiced. 


I am Rev. Sir, 


1 Four moſt obedient ſervant, | 
Dec. 24 1591. . S. Pax. 
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1 n the foregoing coreſpondence it appears, 5 
= I did not take the liberty of writing to Mr. C. with- 
10 . out ſuch reaſons as juſtified me in aſking a plain 
s queſtion ; that I means to give him the credit of diſ- 
68 proving what I had heard; that I ſhould not have 
3 treated his anſwer with diſreſpect, if it had claſhed 
. with the letter of my correſpondent; that I thought it 
EE diſhonourable to confeſs the name of my informer, 
11 while I was ignorant of the uſe to which that con- 
5 feſſion might be applied; that I carefully traced out 
73 the grounds of the information, which had been firſt 
57 conveyed to me; and that upon receiving more exact 
2 and more agreeable information from Mr. V. 1 readily 


and unequivocally acquitted Mr. C. of having alluded 
particularly to the Coventry interview. I muſt, how- 
ever be permitted to obſerve, that the choice of ſuch 
242 ſubject, with ſuch a ® text in the front of it, tended 
from the concurrence of recent circumſtances, to 
ſuggeſt generally the remembrance of our diſpute. 


— 


2 
„„ AV a0 


3 Whether Mr. C, ſecretly inteuded to do even this, can 
f be known only to himſelf, But what he openly did, 
| - Is now well known to me, and implies, that, before 
wy Both his confregatons he delivered the ſermon in 
a queſt ion at the very time when he was circulating among 


the members of both a printed paper, which is evidently 
calculated to ſuggeſt, that I ſecretly hated him, on account 
af the gnonymons letters, and that I virtually had Han- 
dered him for nct acquieſcing in his denial, After all, 
diſcourſes upon the folly or the guilt of ſlander, are, 
at every time, more or leſs, proper in every church 
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* See Proverbs x. ver. 18. He that hideth hatred with lying lips 
and he that uttereth ſlander, is a fool. 
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they, at this time, may be peculiarly neceſſary in one 
or other of Mr. C.'s churches, and, therefore, I will 
not: venture to accuſe him of * hidden hatred,” or of 
e lying lips“ either for circulating the paper, or for 
preaching the ſermon. by | | 
After this detail of events, I-ſhall proceed to ſtate 
what occurs to my mind on the peruſal of ſucn paſ- 
ſages in the ſtatement of. Mr. C., as may ſeem to 
deſerve from me particular notice, The only part 
in which he ſtruggles for juſtification, 1s upon the 
letters of Dr, Prieſtley which he read, and, after read- 
ing, forwarded to Government. Now, as this ſubject, P 
in its whole extent, is not leſs intereſting to me from 
what I have ſuffered, than to Mr. C. from what he 
has done, I ſhall take warning from the example of 
my * brother clergyman,” who began with confeſſion, 
and ended with explanation, My intention, there- 
fore, is to meet that ſubject with all the difficulties 
which I ſuppoſe to accompany it—to explain myſelf 
upon all the circumſtances, that are neariy or remotely 
connected with it—to cruſh every ungenerous ſuſpi- 
cion, and to rectify every groſs miſconception. 
In the purity “ of my converſation, in the regulari- 
ty of my morals, in the diligent and conſcientious 
diſcharge of my profeſſional duties, and in a ſteady 
attachment to the eſtabliſhed religion of my country, - 
I will not yield the palm of ſuperiority to the Rector 
of St, Martin's, nor, indeed, to any other clergyman 
now living, however exalted, may be his rank, how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed may be his talents, and however 
applauded may be his orthodoxy. Whether or no 
the courſe of my reading, and the habits of my think- 
ing, may have led me to more corre& notions, and 
to a more ardent Jove of civil and religious * 7 
ö : nan 


For all the egotiſms which follow, I can offer the candid reader 
no other plea, than that of ſelf-defence, and ypon the validity of that 
plea, he may determine as he goes on. In\ the mean time, I 
ley, with old Plutarch, g £51, &v c οοο rodro 
Wong * Auaeohny Ralnyegias Vid. Vol. ii. page 540. 


Edit. Xyland. ; 
The liberty,” ſay I with Mr. Burke, the only bberty, © 1 

* mean,” « is a liberty conuected with order, and that not only 
| 1 L ecxiſts 


— 
1 
af 


than ſome men are ſuppoſed to entertain, is a queſtion 
which I will not diſcuſs in the extent to which I might 
carry ſuch a diſcuſſion without inſincerity and without 
' Hmpropriety. But my principles, I am ſure, will never 
endanger the church; my ſtudies, I hope, are ſuch 
as do not diſgrace it; and my actions, I can ſay with 
confidence, have uniformly tended to preſerve it from 
open, and from what I conceived to be unjuſt, attacks. 
When my beloved and reſpected friend, Dr. John 
Jebb, was conducting a petition “ for a relief from 
ſubſcription,” J was no ſtranger to the ſplendid ta- 
lents, and Exemplary virtdes, which diſtinguiſhed 
many of his aſſociates, —I was no enemy to that 
active and impartial ſpirit of enquiry, which had led 
Other men into opinions far bolder than my own, But 
I refuſed ro act with Dr, Jebb, becauſe his plan graſp- 
ed at too much in too {hort a time, and becauſe I had 
been informed of a more temperate ſcheme, which 
was to have been laid before Archbiſhop Cornwallis 
by two eccleſiaſtical dignitaries, who have ſince been 
deſervedly raiſed to the Epilcopal bench. 
"Upon all reformations, whether civil or eccleſiaſti- 
„ cal, I look nor only to the wiſhes and to the argu- 
ments of individuals, but to'the collective wiſdom ob 
the legiſlature, | 
In the earlier part of my life, I thought the Teſt Act 
oppreſſive ; but in the year 1782 I very carefully 
F _ and very ſcriouſly re-examined the ſubject, and chin- 
1 ged my opinion. In 1790 I Rrenvoully oppoſed the 
attempt to procure a repeal; and yet, I cannat help 
: indulging the comfortable hope, that in the pro— 
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4 exiſts with order and virtue, but cannot at all exiſt without them. 
„It inheres in good and ſteady government, as in its ſubſtance and 
« vital principle.” Burke's Appeal, page 35. 


To be poſſeſſed,” as Mr. Burke elſewhere ſays, © it muſt be li- 
« mited; but it is a good to be improved, not an evil to be leffened- 
« It is not only a private bleſſing of the fir order, but the vital 
« ſpring and energy of the ſtate itſelf, which has juſt ſo much life 
and vigour as there is liberty in it.” Theſe two paſſages occur - 
in page 57 and 58 of Mr. Burke's © Thoughts on the Cauſe of the 
preſent Diſcontents;“ and they are very judiciouſſy in page 92 


of Sir Brocke Boothby's very candid and ſenſible 3 IN 
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greſs of intellectual and, moral improvement religi- 
ous amimoſities will at laſt ſubſide, and that the re- 
ſtraints for which I have contended, and do now con- 
tend, will no longer be thought neceſſary for the pub- 
lic ſafety, by the heads of that church, which I have 
never deſerted, and by the members of that legiſla- 
ture, which I have never diſobeyed. 2 
In the mean time, I think it my-· duty to diftioguiſh 
between the private and the public characters, be- 
tween the literary merits, and the political ſingula- 
rities, between the ſubſtantial virtues, and the occa- 
ſional indecorums, of thoſe perſons, who may not 
agree with me in my religiou? creed; and, perhaps, 
if the ſame diſtinctions were now and then made by 
greater and wiſer men than myſelf, the general tran- 
quillity of the kingdom would mot be leſs permanently 
ſecured, and the nobleſt intereſts of virtue would be 
promoted more effectually. From the indignation, 
therefore, which I felt at the behaviour of Mr. C. in re- 
ſpect to Dr. Prieſtley's letters, let no man infer, (for 
without uncharitableneſs, and without injuſtice, no 
man living can infer,) that | am an advocate for lati- 
tudinarianiſm in the church, or a confederate with 
republicans * in the ſtate. | 

There are in this kingdom men of no mean conſi- 
| deration for ability and rank, men whom I thoroughly 
know, and ſincerely regard, and by whom I am my- 
ielf neither unknown, nor, I would hope, unregard- 
ed. Theſe men, I believe, are not accuſtomed to 
charge m& with any overweening,fondneſs for ſects, 
or any blind confidence in the leaders of ſectꝭ : They 
are aware, that with great conſtitutional Warmth of 
temper I unite thoſe habits of diſcrimination, which 
| | gradually 


* My political creed lies in a ſhort compaſs, and I will tell it to the 
reader in better words than my own. pe; 
| Tois pry exevJegra yIyuio oma TE ,muuxũg dνν, voce d WON M 
re Sve Ga, J, deomroGouruy νν Twy TE &AAWY WOAITWY 2 
TW) (&TMAGY GUTWNy & Th WRARKvOphOY vH. | 

75” Platon. Evil. d- p- 355+ vol iii. Edit, Serran. 
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gradually teach men to be impartial in opinion, to be 
remperate in action, and to accomodate the reſults of 
abſtract ſpeculations to the real ſtate of man. Some» 
times they may give me the praiſe of a little ſagacity 
for diſcerning a greater or a leſs portion of bigotry, 
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5 in every quarter, where I ſee any exceſs of zeal upon 
3g points of doubtful evidence, and, perhaps, of utility 
* yet more doubtful. But they have much oftener ſeen 
Ty me affailed with good-humoured raillery, for ſome 
IF wayward propenſities towards the ſternneſs of Tory- 
) | iſm, when I reſiſted the vicious refinements of theory, 
7 and condemned all immoderate ardour for /udden and 
Wo ſweeping innovations, of which I neither perceive the 
. immediate neceſſity, nor can calculate the diſtant 
1 conſequences. They know that I aſcribe the moſt , 
„ intelligible parts of man's equality, and the beſt ſecu- 
vii) for man's rights to the wile regulations of ſociety ; 
= that I applaud one ancient philoſopher“ for the pre- 
__ ference he gives to the geometrical proportion adopted 


40 by Lycurgus over the arithmetical, which Solon“, 
: perhaps by compulſion, employed; and that I con- 
Y cur with another great writer , in commending thoſe 
+ F* political inſtitutions, where tb of theſe proportions 


4 | Such, if I have read to any purpoſe, is the ſpirit of the Engliſh 

3. conſtitution, and ſuch too the very letter of the Engl law. 3 
ſays Bracton, ſub Deo & lege. Rex habet ſuperiorem Deum, item 
legem, per quam factus eſt rex, &c. Lib. ii. chap. 16. 
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133 ä ä Plut. de Frat. Amor. p. 484. 
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3 4 | | Arift. de Repub. lib. 5. cap. 4- p. 387. vol. 2+ 
F | The reader will not confound my meaning with Mr. Burke's 
i; ſtrictures (p. 269 of the reflectiond) upon the geometrical diſtribu- 
1 tion and arithmetieal arrangement, of F rance. 
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1 

are occaſionally introduced, and judiciouſly attem- 
pered. They know that reverencing even the wilder 
excentricities of a paſſion for liberty, I never would 
break down the fences of ſubordination, and that, de- 
teſting prieſtcraft and kingcraft, under all diſguiſes 
whatſoever, and for all purpoles whatſoever, I would 
ſooner periſh than lend my aſſiſtance to the abolition * 
of prieſts and kings Qualify, ſay I, and improve 

„and, if there 5 real occaſion, reſtrain; but, dſtrey not. 


Anticipate y well-timed and well proportianed 
regulation; but provoke it not by ſuperfluous and 
precarious experiment ||, Drive not away with . 
frown even the viſionary reformer, give the tribute of 
a hearing to the ſpeculative recluſe, but act not, till 
your plan of action has received its laſt and beſt ſtamp 
of merit from the approbation of men, hom practice 
in public affairs has not made callous to the public 
weal, Do not give either good men the inclination 
to ſubvert tumultuouſly, or bad men the power to 
undermiae inſidiouſly, what may be ſafely and ad ven- 
tageoully preſerved *, Do not let looſe the multi- 


Grand ſwelling ſentiments of liberty, I am ſure I do not de- 
© ſpiſe. They warm the heart, enlarge and liberaliſe our minds, 
they animate our courage in a time of conflict.“ Burke's Re- 
flections p. 360—See alſo p. 16 of his Appeal. 

|| * It is good alſo ,” tays Bacon, not to try experiments in 
« {tates, except the neceſſity be urgent, or the utility be evident; 
© and well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth on the 
* change, and not the deſire of change that pretendeth the reforma - 
% mation. | 3 | 

They who complain of wiſe ſaws, and of what Cicero calls, igna- | 
væ rationes, in Bacon's Eſſay upon Innovation, would do well to Lol 
for a clearer and ſteadier light in Sir Matthew Hales's Conſiderations, 
touching the Amendments or Alteration of Laws,” 7 all great 
ſubjects of policy andlaw, this great man, as was juſtly ſaid of him in g 
the Houſe of Lords by another great man now living, “ is no barren 
authority.“ 3 - | | 

* « ] would not exclude alteration neither; but eyen when 1 
changed, it ſhould be to preſerve, &c.” p. 363 of Reflections. 
And again, „A difpoſition to preſerve, and an ability to improve, 
taken together, would be my ſtandard of a flateſman, Exery thi 
« elſe 2 in the conception, and perilous in the execution. 
page 233. | . 
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tude to put forth their, own enormous and irreſiſtible 
ſtrength, in vindication both of their own ideal and actu- 


al rights. Ler governors be parties, and indeed leaders, 
in the improvement of government—let parliamen- 


tary wiſdom and parliamentary authority be employ- 


ed in parliamentary reform, not merely for the honour 
of parliament, but in conformity to the ſober judg- 
ment, and the ſolid intereſts of the people, for whom, 
and by whom, parliament ſubſiſts. Sooner or later 
this muſt be done, and this being done well, few 
things will remain undone, which. ought to be done 
at all“. N | 


Nam ſic habetote, magiſtratibus, iisq. qui prefunt, 


contineri rempublicam, et ex eorum compolitione 


quod cujuſque reipublice genus fir, intelligi, Que 
res, quum ſapientèr moderateque conſtituta fit a ma- 
Joribus noſtris, etſi magna quædam et praclara, at 
non multa tamen, habeo, quæ putem novanda in 
legibus. . 


. 


. 


Vid. Cic. Fragm. p. 590, vol. 2 Edit. Gruter. 


But why ſhould 1 ſhroud my meaning in dark and 
daſtardly generalities? Some well-conſidered plan 
for a reform in Parliament, with a juſt attention to, 

| every 


Were both the progreſſive reward of well- directed induſtry, 
and that which 1s obtained at the termination of its endeavours, 
much inferior to their uſual amount, one powerful reaſon would 
ſtill remain to impel mankind to the purſuit of every attainable oh- 


ject, and to make them aſpire after every apparent improvement of 


their actual condition, whatever it may be: 


Omnia fatis 
In pejus-ruere, ac retro ſublapſa reſerri, 
3 Ni vis humana. 4 


The ſilent courſe of time is continually taking away from that which 
we poſſeſs, and from the high perfection of whatever we have cul- 
tivated and refined. Nothing ever ſtands ſtill. If progreſs is not 
made, we mult decline from the good ſtate already attained, and as 
it is ſcarcely ever in our power to replace the waſte of time and of 
chance, in thoſe very reſpects in which they have impaired our con- 
dition, we ought to endeavour to compenſate thoſe inevitable loſſes 


N by 


. 
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every ſpecies of property perſonal, and real, and with 
little or no change in the circumſtance of -duration— 
the removal of every enſnaring ambiguity, and every 
oppreſſive partiality, on the ſubject of libels—the revi- 
ſal of the poor laws, the tythe laws, and the exciſe laws 
he mitigation of the penal code - the regulation, but vet 
the ſuppreſſion, of theeccleſiaſtical courts the regulati- 
on, or the ſuppreſſion, of every corrupt and imperious 
corporation the eltabliſhment of a more vigorous po- 
lice--and, above all, amore feriousattentionof the legiſla- 
ture to the eauſe of education, both for the prevention of 
crimes, and the ere virtue theſe are the ob- 
jets which l have moſt at heart. Aſhamed I am not of a- 
vowing them, becauſethey lootlen noone ancient bulwark, 
becauſe they leave the crown, the peerage, and the church, 
nothing to fear, and becauſe they give tothe nation at large 
much indeed to hope. In the progreſs of political 
knowledge, the Tories, as well as the Whigs, of this 
country, may claim their ſhare of improvement, and 
the reſult is, that each party has gradually retreated 
from thoſe violent extremes, to which their reſpective 
principles may be ſuppoſed to tend directly or indi- 
rectly. Indeed, I have myfelf the pleaſure of knows 
ing ſome enlightened Tories who concur with me in 
thinking, that by the temporary union, or even by 
the generous emulation, of ſtateſmen, in giving effect 
to the meaſures juſt now mentioned, our conſtitution 
would be preſerved and invigorated. But they, who 
comprehend all the reaſons which occur tg men of re- 
flection for going thus far, are not entirely ignorant 
of firſt principles, and, by not venturing to go farther, 
they ſnew, that their prudence is not oppreſſed by 
theory, nor their loyalty warped by patriotiſm. 
In reſpect to France, I diſtinguiſh with the acute, 
the humane, and the elegant Mr. Dupont, between 


by acquiſition of other advantages, and augmentations of good; 
eſpecially of thoſe which the ſame courſe of things brings forward 


* view, and ſeems te preſent to us, as the object of reaſonable 
eſire. * 


Dunbar's Eſſay on the Criterion of civilized Manners. 
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5 0 _ 
the neceſſity of the French Revolution, and the pro- 
. ceedings.of the National Aſſembly, Upon many of 

. thoſe proceedings I am at a loſs to decide, becauſe I 


I hear ſuch violent and contradictory reports about the 
characters of the agents, and the motives of their ac- 
tions. In reality, the opportunities for information 
in this conntry are too ſcanty, and its channels are too 
impure, for the wiſeſt men to determine on the juſtice 
of many detached meaſures ; and in France the time 
has been far too ſhort to aſcertain their utility, But 


upon the more prominent features of the new govern- 


ment, an Engliſhman may now be permitted to ſpeak 
with leſs hazard of error, and leis offence to decorum, 
Ztivos Eiphly THOTEIVOY GMLY, (OV iT: 

To. | Pind. Nem. 7. 

For my part, then, I ſee much to lament, and 
much to condemn, in the ungracious act of wrenching 
from the crown the ſplendid prerogative of making 
war and peace, in the opelcis wreck or nobility ®, in 


* Recolleing the heroes and patriots, whoſe names adorned the 
Hiſtory of France,: I was ſhocked to find their deſcendants involved 
in the {ame ſentence with thoſe upſtarts, by whom peerage itfelf was 
diſgraced in proportion as peers were multiplied, I muſt, however, 
conſeſs that a calm and well-informed obſerver convinced me, after 
much{diſcuſſion, that upon the cloſe of the late government, and even 
after the introduction of · the preſent, no diſtinctioncould be imme- 
diately made with ſafety. Yet I moſt. anxiouſly hope, that upon 
the firſt return of tranquillity, and even among the firſt conditions of 
reconciliation, it may be propoſed, that the old peers be reſtored 


to a part df their ancient dignity, that, like the old Cortes of Caſ- 
tile, they may appear perſonally, or, like the Scotch peers, they may 


fit by repreſentàtion, in the National Aſſembly, and, above all, that 
they may collectively eonſtitute a ſupreme court of judicature ſimilar 
to that of the Lords in this country. Hiftory, I am fure, does not 
record, nor can imagination caſily conceive, a tripunal with rules of 


deciſion ſo equitable and comprehenſive, with ſources of information 


ſo pure and ſo ample, or with ſuch a ſpirit of impartiality, and ſuch 
a dignity of character, as have long diſtinguiſhed our Houſe of Peers, 


This momentous circumſtance deſerves to be well conſidered by thoſe, 


who, without offering any ſubſtitute for peers in their judicial capa- 
city, contend for the extinction of the order. But, when the hos 
nour of Nobles is treated as a viſionary prizclple in political theories, 
a plain and direct appeal to the events of every ſeſſion will cruſh the 
charge, and convince us, that in deciſions upon the property of all 
citizens of all claſſes whatſoever, the honqur of the bighett claſs is a 
real and moſt efficient principle, | 
| 2 8 the 
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the withered honours of the dignified eccleſiaſtics, in 
the tumultuous election of prelates by their clergy, 
in the ſhattered fortunes of the exiles, and in that 
decree, which raviſhed from primogeniture all its 
ſalutary, as well as all its noxious privileges, inſtan- 
tancouſly and indiſcriminately. At the ſame time, 
more and greater ſubjects, not of blame, but of com- 
mendation, riſe to my view, in ſome of the attempts 
that have been made to ſimplify that intricate, un- 
couth, and ponderous, ſyſtem of juriſprudence, which 
clogged the deciſions of property, in the abolitiont of 
Lettres de Cachet, in the inſtitution of trial by jury, 
in the mitigation of puniſhments, in the temporary 
power of controlment wiſely reſerved to royalty, in 
the inviolability, no leſs wiſely aſcribed to the per- 
ſon of the king, in the plenary toleration granted to 
religious ſects, in the reſpect paid to the dettrines 
and the ceremonies of. the national church, in the pro- 
viſions eſtabliſhed for the more laborious orders of wie 
clergy, jn the principles, though, perhaps, not the im- 
mediate tendencies, of the meaſures which have been 
adopted for lightening the preſſure of the public 
debt, and, 'above all, in the ſpirit, though not the en- 
tire detail, of thoſe regulations*, which give real 
energy to the ſuffrages of the people in the uncor- 


rupt 


My opinion is, that th French people never were completely 
free. They obtained, it is true, an occaſional and temporary miti- 
gation of ſlavery through the contentions for power, ,which at vari- 
ous times aroſe between the monarchs of France on the one hand, and 
the old Nobleſſe and the Clergy on the other. Such, too, in other 
feudal ſtates have been the dawaings of liberty, where, as in France, 
its pure and auſpicious light was ſoon involved in the gloom of deſpo- 
tiſm. They who attend to the Hiſtory of France, muſt know that 
the Commons in that country never poſſeſſed that effective ſhare in 
legiſlation, which the Commons in England have gradually acquired. 
The reader will ſee more on this ſubje in Bolingbroke's z5rh 
Letter upon Parties. But, while I agree with Bohngbroke, that 
the Commons of France, aſſembled under the name of Les Etats, 
never had any great weight in ſegiſlation, I maintain that the very act 
of aſſembling them, ſupplied a principle upon which they, in happier 
times, have © ended a right to extend their powers. It is to be lament- 

ed indeed, that after the adminiſtrations of Richlieu and Mazarine no 
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quarter, I would chain up all the little buſy and fret- 
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common obligation to preſerve it. While their duties in public life 


rally feared. Such, in favour of the Eng 


the _ of opulence, and whoſe ſpirit, I am certain, never ſhrunk from 


„ 


ropt choice of their own repreſentatives for the per- 
manet preſervation of their own rights. I have no 
doubts as to the wiſdom, or as to the juſtice, or as to 
the expediency, of theſe alterations. There are, in- 
deed, ſome ſubordinate and doubtful points of refor- 
anos, about which, ingenuity has laviſhed conjec- 
ture, controverſy has bandied arguments, and zeal 
has fulminated invectives, with little propriety, and 
with little effect. But, when cauſes of greater pith 
and moraent are in agitation, and when their effects 
are on the point of burſting upon our ſight from every 


ful paſſions, that hurry partizans into enquiries 
which have no clue, and into altercations which 
have ſcarcely any aim. To the mighty deciſion of 

| experience 


. 


traces of freedom can be diſcovered in the government of France, 
nordoes any attempt to diſcover them ſeem to have been made by Mr. 
Burke himiclf. Let thoſe who think a peerage adverſe to freedom re- 
member, that Richlieu and Mazarine completed the taſk of humbling 
the nobility, which had been begun, and with ſome interruption pur- 
ſued, by former deſpots. I with to fee in our own country the peer- 
age preſerved, but not to ſee peers wantonly or infidiouſly pars” Dy 
I with to ſee them inveſted, not with teazing and invidious privileges, 
but with ſubſtaatial and fplendid rights. Indeed, by the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh conltitution, they are the ſupporters, not the creatures, of 
the crown. They are legiſlators for the people, but n& their op- 


preſſors. They have a common intereſt with the people, and an un- 


thus aſſiſt in upholding the ſtate, their manners in private life muſt be 
allowed to agorn ſociety. Habitually conſcious of a dignity which 
invites reſpect without impoſing ſubmiſſion, they ſeldom: wound the 
feelings of delicate and independent minds by the groſs inſolence of 
wealth, or by the overbearing arrogance of ſtation. They are pla- 
ced above thoſe petty n dr for importance, and thoſe petty 
incitements to tyranay, which we ſometimes lament in the interior 
ranks of our gentry. They are not more rapactous than other mem- 
bers of the community, as landlords, nor more dontentious as neigh 
bours, nor more immoral, I would hope, as men. They at once are 
too great to be generally envied Sand not ou enough to be gene- 

iſh peerage, are the ſen- 
timents of a man, whoſe imagination, I truſt, it not caſily dazzled by 


the frowns of power. From the natural progreflion of thoſe cauſes which 
diffuſe induſtry and wealth through ſociety, inequalities will ariſe, and, 
having ariſen, they will Icad to diſtinctions of ſome kind or other. 


But 


" — 
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experience I leave the ultimate event; not, indeed, 
without a fearful ſenſe of the uncertainty which im- 

pends over all the judgments, and all the affairs of 
men; nor yet, without a high and animating affiance,' 
that partial evils will at laſt work together for the 
general good, that the nobleſt powers of the human 
mind will be called into action, and that the public 


But to me it ſeems, that in the circumſtanees, by which the peers of 
England are ſeparated from other citizens, and in thofe, by. which 
they are Nabe 1x with them, feudal inſtitutions have been ſo tem- 
pered and modified by the progreſs of civilization, and the diffuſion 
of general liberty, as to juſtify every impartial well-wiſher of his 
country, in reſiſting all attempts to facilitate the ſubverſion of - 
age. Lord Bacon has wiſely aſcribed the imperfectious of the Fr - 
i .-overnment to the want of a nobility; and the hiſtory of our own 
kingdom in the laſt century, exhibits a ſtriking proof that the 
deſpotiſm of republicans, like the deſpotiſm of monarchs, is more 
wild. and more miichievous, when uncontrouled by that power, to 
which our forezathers were eventually indebted for much of their 
freedom, and which, if properly regulated, is more likely to pre- 
ſerve, than to endanger our own. By the law of the ſtate, nobles are 
protected as our equals, and by the law of opinion, they would 
ceaſe to be our ſuperiors, if they thould ever preſume to violate the 
eſtabliſhed rules ot civilized life. 
The manners of Europe, which form ſo large a part of our ſo- 
cial duty and ſocial. happineſs, originated chiefly among the nobi- 
ity of Europe, And even in the more improved and more equalized 
ſtate of ſociety, numerous gradations of rank are neceſſary ts pre- 
ſerve thoſe ſentiments, which ſoſten the ruggedneſs of human cha- 
racter, and teach every man at once to reſpect the dignity of others, 
and to ſupport his own. As the force of thEfgſentimenygis evidently 
_ weakened in the lower clailes of the community, io, perhaps, in the 
0ppolite extremity, it is in lome degree invigorated by the diſtance 
between our gentry and the nobleſſe, and the yet wider diſtance 
between the nobleſſe and the crown. Refinement generally deſcends 
from the higher to the lower ranks, and its progreſs ſeems to be fa- 
cilitated by the authority of illuſtrious example, and by the neceſ- 
lity which cuſtom impoles upon us to recognize that pre-eminence, 
which is fixed by a known ruic, and diſtinguiſhed by an appropriate 
name. But the habit, however it may be formed, embraces all the 
objects to which opinion has attached reſpect. 3 
doubt whether thuſe who would deſtroy peerage, be diſpoſed to 
endure monarchy in any form; and, I am ſure, that they who 
would extend Engliſh liberty upon the principles of the Engliſh con- 
Ritution, will be careful not to drive a powerful order of men upon 
principles of /-{/-preſ-ruation, into fuch a confederacy with the crown, 
as may prove injurious to that liberty. Upon the moral influence of 
nobility I reter the philoſophical reader to Dr. Dunbar's moit ele- 
gant and maſterly eſſay on the hereditary genius of nations. 
TK ſtock 
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fock of human happineſs will be fonirid} und e 
larged®, 

But whatever may be the opinions I hold, as to 
the juſtice of the late revolution in France, I have 
ever diſtinguiſhed moſt carefully, and ever moſt ear- 
neſtiy intreated other men to diftinguiſh, between 
the miſeries formerly endured in that country, and 
the bleſſings now diffuſed through our own, In 
France, the government was morbid in its aſpect, 
morbid in its extremities, and morbid in its vitals: 
And as to a conſtitution, the very remains of it have 
fo long been mouldering in the grave, that even the 
monumental records of what it was, are almoſt ef- 
faced from the page of hiſtory ; and the philanthrophiſt 
vainly ſearches for the fatal ſpot, on which he may 
ſhed a tear of pity over the ſacred ſhade of murdered 
freedom—T1 call not the ſhrunken and ſhapeleſs ſke- 
letongof authority preſerved in the French patlia- 
ments, exceptions to this general obſervation. But 
in England, we have leſs to fear from the malignity 
of any diſtemper which may ariſe in the govern- 
ment, than from the unſkilfulneſs or the rapacity of 
the phyſicians; and of our conſtitution it cannot 
be unſafe to ſay, that radically it is ſound and vigorous, 
and that hitherto it has exhibited no very: alarmiag 
ſymptoms of rapid decay. | 

The excellence oh all governments, Cad a great 
Philoſophical ſtateſman, (Mr. Fox,) is relative. But 
to comprehend relations, where they are numerous, 
to ſeparate them where they are complex, and to ad- 
uit chem where they are diſcordant, is the province 
only of a few enlightened men; and well does it be- 


come thoſe who may at any time undertake the ſtu- 


pendons work of reformation, to explore all - the dif- 


As and all the dangers which hang over it, to 


* purify 

My general opinions nnd general wiſhes upon the ſubject of the 

French Revolution cannot be more luminouſly expreſſed than in the 

words of a writer, whoſe taſte, whoſe erudition, whoſe hiloſophical 

habits of thinking, and whoſe manly zeal in the cauſe e of rational 
e. have excited the admiration of all Europe 

eliciages aliis illi populi, qui imperio ad quamcunque tandem 


* couſtituto, ſed cireunſcripto lo, utuntur, ut 1 
i 
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puriſy their own minds from the polluting dregs of 
vulgar prejudice, and the intoxicating vapours 
« ſcience, falfely ſo called,” to judge of every queſ- 
tion without partiality, and to proceed in every mea 
ſore without precipitation. I do not, indeed, believe 
thoſe who are now in power, with all their glitter- 
ing talents and all their gallant profeſſions, to be ſuch 
men. But ſuch men may, at this moment, be found 
in this country with little difficulty, and, with little 
hazard of confutation, I could point them out by name. 


O yet a nobler taſk awaits your hand, 

(For what can war but endleſs war till breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence he freed, 

And public faith clear'd from the thameful brand 

Of public fraud. | 


Upon the firſt peruſal of Mr, Burke's book, I felt, 
like many other men, its magic force; and, like 
many other men, I was at laſt delivered from the 
illuſions which had © cheated my reaſon,” and borne 
me onward from admiration to aſſent. But, though 
the dazzling ſpell be now diſſolved, I ſtill remember 
with pleaſure the gay and celeſtial viſions, when my 
ce mind in ſweet madneſs was robbed of itſelf,” I 
ſtill look back, with a mixture of pity and holy awe, 
to the wizard himſelf, who, having lately broken his 
wand in a ſtart of phrenſy, has ſhortened the term of his 
ſorceries ; and of drugs ſo potent to * bathe the ſpi- 

Tits in delight,” I mult ſtill acknowledge, that many 
were culled from the choiceſt and “ö moſt virtuous 
plants” of Paradiſe itſelf. | | 

That the maladies of France had reached almoſt 
the laſt ſtages of malignity, and threatened a ſpeedy 
diſſolution of all government, it were folly to con- 
trovert, The very act of calling the third eſtate, is 

| libido coercita fit bonis legibus & inſtitutis, utque meliora de repub- 
lica, civium ſalute, populi juribus, per primores ſaltem, ſparſa ſint 
ac vulgata jugicia, Atque in hac felicitate nos quidem ita acquie- 
ſcimus, ut bonis votis proſequamur alios populos, quos eo adhu 
loco conſtitutos eſſe voluit Providentia, ut libertatem, hoc eſt, ut 
juſtis ſinibus circumſcriptum ac legibus æquis firmatum imperium 
curis ac conſiliis, virtute & conſtantia ſui, conſequantur. 


Heyne's Proluſio Academica, ſpoken at Gottingen, 16th Sept. 1789. 
| a proof, 


Has Han in = 


exceeded, I grant, the limits of their original com- 


\ neceſſity be admitted, as it often is, for occaſional 


04 ) 


a proof, that the paltry tricks of political cunning, 
and the ordinary reſources of political wiſdom, were 
quite exhauſted. The members of that Aſſembly 


miſſion. - But, after every hardy aſſertion, and every 
wily miſrepreſentation to the contrary, it ſtill re- 
mains to be proved, that, by confining themſelves - 
within the limits of that commiſſion, they would 
have diſcharged all of the momentous duties for 
which..they were appointed, or, that being diſſolved 
and ſent back to their conſtituents in conſequence 
of their avowed inefficiency, they would again have 
been ſummoned when inveſted with new powers, and 
probably for new purpoſes. If, then, the plea of 


relaxation, or occaſional rigour, in the courſe of ad- 
miniſtring governments, I ſce not why the ſame plea 
ſhould, in all caſes, be contemptuouſly ſcouted in the 
more arduous work of reforming them. Every great 
cauſe involves in itſelf ſome properties, which cannot 
be yoked by the common forms of interpretation. 
Every great ſituation is attended by circumſtances 
too inflexible to be controuled by the authority of 
precedent. Were the repreſentatives of the Engliſh 
nation commiſſioned to introduce ſeptennial parliaments ? 
No—But novelty has thriven to the full growth 
of cuſtom, and uſurpation has dropped its terrors 
under the ſanction of. public acquilcence. 

With Mr. Burke I moſt heartily concur, in admi- 
ring the prudence and the calmneſs of thoſe illuſ- 
trious ſtateſmen, who in this country conducted the 
revolution; and, in oppoſition to all the faſhionable 
complaints which have lately been urged againſt 
them, I am perſuaded, like Mr. Burke, that, by 
attempting to do more, they would have ſhaken the 
ſtability, and ſullied the luſtre, of that, which they 
have already done well for themſelves and for poſ- 
terity. But the circumſtances of England and 
France, at the eras of their reſpective revolutions, 
were ſo different, that what in the one would have 

5 | been 
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land the throne was vacant: in France it was full. 

England the primary ſpring of all public meaſures Was, 
to ſupply the vacancy: In France the heavy preſſure 
of the regal power clogged the firſt efforts of reſor- 
mation, and the machinery of the prevailing ſyſtem 
was ſo complex, that neither patriotiſm, nor policy, 
could any longer regulate its motions. In England 
a bill of righrs was prepared, which provided chiefly 
againſt ſuch diſorders as had ſprung up in a few pre- 
ceding reigns: In France the evil had grown from 
age to age in bulk and in ſtrength; it had ſpread. 
through a wider range; it had borne more baneful 
fruit; the root of it ſtruck down to Tartarus, and 
its top towered almoſt into the ſkies, In England 
the claims of the crown were reſented as uſurps- 
tions, or dreaded as novelties: In France they were 


ſyſtematized into principle, and ſanctified by cuſtom... 


In England the miſchiefs which more immediately 
called for a remedy, endangered a good government. 
In France they almoſt conſtituted a government 
completely bad. In England deſpotiſm was an ex- 
creſcegee, which deformed only the ſurface of the 
State. In France it was a canker, which preyed upon 
the vitals. Upon the queſtian, - whether Tameg 
{ſhould be recalled, or William raiſed to the throne, 
the opinions and attachments of men were in Hug 
land divided in proportions nearly equal, Upon 'the 
_ queſtion, whether ſome form or other of a new go- 
vernment ſhould be planned in France, ſome experi- 
ment be made, which the exiſting laws did not entirely. 
warrant, ſome improvements attempred, which muſt, 
wear the appearance of innovation, there was almoſt. 
one heart and one voice. | 
All I mean to ſuggeſt by theſe remarks is, the 
Mr. Burke has been leſs ſucceſsful than he uſvally 
is, in his choice of an inſtance to illuſtrate his ob- 
jections to the new government of France. For, 
in his general opinion, upon the political and moral 
Þ - importance 
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importance of caution and moderation, he commands 
my firm and moſt ſincere aſſent. 

While Mr. Burke contends in favour of a limited 
monarchy, they who diſſent from him more widely 
than Ido, exult in the proſpect of a mitigated, and 

poliſned democracy, veiled under the more decent 
aſpect of à mixed government. But, with a leaning, 
J fairly confeſs, in my wiſhes toward a more ſolid 
ſubſtance, and a more magnificent form of monarchy, 
than have lately appeared in France, I cannot fub- 
ſcribe to the black catalogue of crimes which Mr. 
Burke has charged upon all the motives, and upon all 
the meaſures, of the National Aſſembly, often with- 
out diſcrimination, and ſometimes, I think, without 
proof. The native candour of his own mind, would 
not permit him to include every member of the 
Aſſembly in his calendar of villainy; and his exalted 
wiſdom ſurely will now induce him to confeſs, that 
in the virtues of a few there is ſometimes a latent and 
reſiſtleſs energy to curb the violence of the many. 
J have already enumerated ſome regulations, which, 
as a philanthrophiſt, Mr. Burke may ſurvey without a 
pang, and which, as a loyaliſt, he may without a bluſh 
commend, But fince the publication of his two 
great works, all Europe has been witneſs of an awful 
ſcene, in which the reformers-of France have ſhaken 
off every odious imputation which may have clung 
to their characters as being unprincipled traitors, or un- 
feeling murderers. When good men ſhuddered at the 
Poſſible conſequences of the capture of the French 
ſovereign ; when, by turns, amazement overwhelmed, 
and pity melted, the mind of every diſtant ſpeCtator 
when the haughty and inexorable advocates for regi- 
cidal tenets, ſhrunk on the nearer approach of that 
ſpectre of vengeance, which their imaginations had 
arrayed in the robe of juſtice; then it was, that the 
genius of France aroſe, and led in its train all the 
virtues which adorn the citizen and the man; com- 
paſſion, gallantry, generoſity, loyalty, a ſenſe of 
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private honour, and a ſenſe of public duty. Then 
ſtarted up that determined phalanx of moderate men, 
whoſe wiſdom, and whoſe vigour, arreſted the im- 
pending ſtorm ; whoſe interpoſition, I truſt, would 
again uphold the State, if it ſhould again reel with any 
new convulſions; and whole influence, at this moment, 
ſilently controuls the jargon of viſionary demagogues, 
and the machinations of factious clubs. Theſe were 
men, ſuch as the unſettled and perilous fituation of 
France required ; men, whoſe virtues were ſet in mo- 
tion, and in appearance brought into being, by the 
ſhocks of empires; and who, in the midſt of havock 
and diſorder, by their authority ſtruck down bad citizens 
with awe, and by their counſels huſhed the warring 
elements of paſſion and intereſt into peace. 

They know the times and the ſeaſons. They have 
obtained a maſtery over thoſe petty and froward hu- 
mours, which feſter in debate, and rankle in the cloſet. 
They ſoil not the purity and<fplendour of genius, by 
expoſing it too often to the garith eye of day. Diſ- 
daining to chaſe the caprices of public opinion, and to 
catch the momentary gale of public favour, they ſeize 
the public confidence by force, and wield the public 
ſtrength by one mighty effort for one mighty pur- 
poſe. They reverence theit country in their laws, and 
their king they reverence for the ſake of both. 
Their moderation, aſſiſted by wiſdom and magna» 
nimity, teaches them what to ſuffer, what to prevent, 
when to forbear, and when to interpoſe. Their im- 
portance, inſtead of being ſquandered upon the fleet» 
ing occurrencesof the paſſing day, is hoarded up for 
great occaſions, where it may be felt as well as ſeen. 
Their courage is not diffipated in wanton attack; but 
collected for firm reſiſtance. Their ambition is not 
tarniſhed by any baſer alloy of vanity. Their conſcious 
rectitude looks for its reward, not in the plaudits of 
2 tumultuous ſenate, or of a giddy populace, 'but 
in the calm and approving judgment of diſtant 
nations, and of a grateful poſterity. 

Y F a2 Happy 


to aſſign my reaſons; and with the ſame ſentiments 
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HFappy were it for France, if, between theſe mode- 
rate men, who do, honour to the new government, and 
the more enlightened friends of the old, ſome com- 
munication could be opened, and ſome alliance ef- 


fected. By mutual conceſſion they might reconcile 


the jarring claims of the contending parties. By 
mutual forbearance they might heal the wounds of 


their bleeding country. By uniting the influence of 


all good men, collected from all parties, they might 
cruſh the pretenſions, and blaſt the deſigns of thoſe 


adventurers, who would deluge France with ſlaughter, 


whether they be patriots plotting for anarchy, or loyal- 
iſts ſtruggling for deſpotiſin. Bur ſuch an auſpicious 
change is hardly to be expected, while a Calonne 
broods over his intrigues, while a Bouilte hurls his 


menaces, and while the ſurmiſes and the reproaches 


of angry diſputants keep aſunder thoſe worthy per- 
ſons, by whoſe union alone that change can be ac- 
compliſhed. | | 
It is not my deſign, be it obſerved, to engage. as 
a profeſſed champion in the controverſy upon the 
affairs of France; and, indeed, I was led in this 
pamphlet, to the firſt mention of them, by perſonal 
rather than political conſiderations. Had I meant 
to appear as the antagoniſt, or the advocate of Mr. 
Burke, (and in any elaborate corhpoſition I muſt oc- 
caſionally have been both,) I ſhould have felt it a duty 
to him and to the public to explore thoſe mines of 
political and hiſtorical knowledge, from which he and 
his opponents have drawn their materials. Some of 
the books containing that knowledge have fallen, 
perhaps, within the circle of my reading; and fome 
portion of the information they contain, 1s not wholly 
beyond the graſp of my humble abilities. But I have 
touched, and I meant only to touch, upon theſe topics, 
Incidentally. However, having ventured to expreſs 
ſome difference in opinion from a man eſteemed ſo virtu- 
ous and ſo wiſe, I thought myſelf bound, in one inſtance; 
Nas 4 of 
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of habitual reverence for the ſame eminent writer, 1 
ſhall take the liberty of glancing at two other ſub- 
Jets," on which I have not the happineſs entirely to 
agree with him. The points to which I allude are, 
the indignant diſtinciion which Mr. Burke has ſer up 
between theory and pradlice, and the afdent wiſh 
which he expreſſes for a combination of European po- 
rentares againſt the National Aſſembly of France. 
What I have to ſay upon the firſt will, I fear, be 
thought dry and unintereſting by many readers; while, 
in my opinion, every miſtake of ſuch a man as Mr, 
Burke deſerves ſerious examination, and derives an 
uncommon degree of importance from the uncommon 
and indeed the matchleſs talents of the writer himſelf. 
Indolence often repoſes, and declamation triumphs, 
in vagrant propoſitions, which are repeated ſo fre- 
quently, and advanced ſo confidently, that to diſ- 
pute them, carries the appearance of preſumpruous 
paradox. Thus we are told of many political max- 
ims, that they are at once true in theory, and falſe 
in practice. But this union of truth and falſehood in 
the ſame doctrine, applied ro the ſame ſubject, is im- 
poſſible ; and the allegation of falſehood, when the 
doctrine refers to different ſubjects, is wholly imper- 
tinent and abſurd. Ir ſhews only, that the dodtrine 
does not include what it was never meant to include, 
without proving, that what it does include, deſerves 
the imputation of being falſe, All truth conſiſts in the 
relation of our ideas to each other, or in the conformity 
of thoſe ideas to external objects; and v-herefoever that 
relation or that conformity exiſts, the ideas belonging to 
either are unalterably juſt; and the propoſition expreſ- 
ſing thoſe ideas muſt for ever be true, If, therefore, a 
propoſition be true in theory, it muſt, if made up of the 
ſame idcas, be equally true in practice, real or ſuppoſed, 
where the practice is correſpondent to the theory; 
and where it is not correſpondent, no honeſt - man 
would profeſs to argue without diſcrimination from 
the one to the other. Between propoſitions. belong - 
| | F 3 ; ing 


ſes the opinion, that what is true in one, may be falſe 
in the other, But in this caſe, the propoſition be- 
theory, are diſtinct and independent. Each may be 


imperfection, however, lies not in the propoſition jit- 


theory, but in the aſſumption that ſome given caſe 
reſts upon the ſame principles. Mr. Paley has very 


ouſly and injudiciouſly applied. The theory may be 


that, what is true in theory, is falſe in practice. 


1 
ing to theory, and thoſe that belong to practice, there, 


indeed, is often a cloſe reſemblance, but not a ſpecific 
indentity: and from that reſemblance, probably, ari- 


longing to practice, and the propoſition belonging to 


true, when applied to its proper ſubject, and each 
may be falſe, when applied to any other ſubject. The 


ſelf, but in the application; and the falſehood, to ſpeak 
correctly, is to be found, not in the principles of the 


ably ſhewn the dependence of our moral opinions 
and moral conduct upon general rules; and Mr. 
Hume juſtly obſerves, that the chief difficulty lies 
in the art of applying thoſe- rules to the diſcovery of 
what is true, and to the obſervance of what is right 
in particular inſtances.” 3 

Now theory is a general collection of inferences 
drawn from facts and compreſſed into principles. 
When, therefore, practice and theory are ſaid to claſh, 
we are not always to maintain, that the theory is ge- 
nerally falſe; but, that it does not include or provide 
for ſome particular caſe, to which it has been errone- 


correct and comprehenſive, though inapplicable to 
ſubjects which prejudice or paſſion has aſſociated 
with it. Unuſual is it for men to ſay, that what is 
true in practice, is falſe in theory; and yet, this po- 
ſition, though leſs familiar to our ears, is not more in- 
admiſſible to our underſtandings, than the converſe, 


All practice may not be reduced to theory; but all 
theory, profeſſing to be ſounded upon practice, and 
claiming the right to regulate it, is true or probable, 
ſo far only, as it is ſupported by experience. 
Again, Mr. Burke ſays, (page 91, 92,) that ſome 
| . modern 
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modern theories upon the rights of men, « though 
metaphyſically true, are morally and politically falſe.” 
But, aware, as. I am, in common with a great poe- 
tical dialectician, (Dryden, ) and, indeed, with every 
novice in the art of logic, that “ fallacies often live 
in univerſals,” I cannot accede to Mr. Burke's obſer- 
vation. True or falſe, are the expreſſions of the me- 
taphyſical properties belonging to any propoſition 
upon the rights of men.— Proper or improper, and 
Juſt or unjuſt, are the expreſſions of the moral properties. 
Uſeful or pernicious, are the expreſſions of the poli- 
tical properties. In conformity to theſe diſtinctions, I 
ſhould tay, that many parts of Mr. Paine's theory 
about the rights of men, are falſe, when traced up 
into metaphyſical abſtraction; are unjuſt, when re- 
ferred to moral obligations; are pernicious, when mea» 
ſured by political expediency ; or, in other words, the 
theory itſeif, is falſe, becauſe it does not correſpond to 
practice, which it profeſſes to regulate, But, while 
I reprobate fome of Mr. Paine's opinions about the 
rights of man, I, like Mr. Burke, (p. 86,) do not in 
theory deny the exiſtence of man's rights; and in 
practice my heart is as far as Mr. Burke's, or Mr. 
Paine's, from wiſhing any one of his real rights to be 
with-holden. | 

Much, however, as in various inſtances I may con- 
demn the language of Mr. Paine upon the rights of 
men, I cannot diſſemble my concern at the“ dreadful 
notes of preparation,” which have been lately ſounded 
by kings about the rights of kings. 

The book of an individual has little or no weight, 
except what it derives from argument; and argument, 
if fallacious, may be refuted, or, if miſchievous, may 
be counteracted by better arguments in a better cauſe, 
But when kings proceed to harangue in public and 
official documents upon the rights of kings, they 
ſpeak in a tone of authority, which is not to be ſlighted. 
The line of diſtinction is ſaid to be already drawn by 
two foreign courts, between kings and ſubjects, nay, 
between kings and men; between thoſe who have no 

„ right 
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right to govern, but as they protect, and thoſe who 
are under no obligation to obey, but as they are 
protected; between thoſe who neither govern nor pro- 
rect the French, and thoſe who in France are go- 


verned and protected by we of their own, and a 
ag of their own, 


For now ſits expectation i in the air, 

And hides a ſword from hilt unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Louis and heir followers. 


Suk. HENRT Veh. 


But in oppoſition to al the os of interference from 


the other powers of Europe, let Frenchmen, ſays 


common juſtice, decide the affajrs of France. Bella 


viri pacemque gerant queis bella gerenda. 


For many of the French nobleſſe “ who worſhip- | 


_ ped,” as Mr. Burke moſt beautifully ſays © their 
country, in the perſon of their king,” and * whoſe 


blood,” as Shakeſpeare fays not leſs beautifully, * 
fetched from fathers of war proof,“ I have a ſincere 
veneration. Nor would Þ haſtily and indiſcriminately 
condemn. the principle, by which ſome of them are 
actuated in attempting a counter- revolution. The 
end may be honourable, though the means are exe- 
crable, and would lead, in the preſent caſe, not fo 
much ro the re-eſtabliſhment of monarchy in France, 
as to the extirpation of freedom throughout Europe. 
In reſpect, then, to the menaces of foreign powers, 
I muſt ſay with Mr. Burke, (p“ 59,) that “ the ar- 
guments of tyranny are as contemptible, as its force 


is dreadfu].” 


After all the intrigues of politics, all the devaſ- 
tations of war, and all the barbarous exceſſes of deſ- 
potiſm which diſgrace the annals of mankind, the 
black and lowering ſtorm which threatens ſoon to ver 
ſpread the face of all Europe, and to overwhelm in 


one common ruin every looſe remnant and every 


faint 
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faint veſtige of liberty, conſtitutes a ſpectacle equally 
new and tremendous. an 

Even the tenets of Mr. Paine himſelf are yet leſs no- 
vel in theory, and yet leſs pernicious in practice, than 
the counſels of thoſe ſanguinary fanatics, who would 
unbluſhingly and unfeelingly rouſe the unſpating 
ſword of foreign potentates, and point it without 
provocation, without precedent, without any other plea 
than will, without any other end than tyranny, againſt 
the boſoms of Frenchmen contending with French- 
men alone, upon French ground alone, about French 
rights, French laws, and French government alone. 

When it is urged, mock, from their relation 


to princes have a common cauſe, and a cauſe, too, it is 
meant, virtually paramouꝗt to the rights of ſubjects and 
of men, the obvious anſwer's, that they who are 204 
princes have alſo a common cauſe, and the obvious 
conſequence of that anſwer is, that if they are true 
to themſelves, to their neighbours, and to their poſ- 
rerity, confederacy is to riſe up againſt confederacy, 
and deluge. the world wich blood. Ts yag rds wohn- 
lg aalanveylac, x wiliranlas tis roa, xo Hedge - 
a, vẽeν TH)wy rd che v.. (Demoſth. Ds 
Libertate Rhod.) r 

If indeed the threatened cruſade of ruffian deſpots 
ſhould be attempted, it will, in my opinion, be an 
outrageous infringement upon the laws of nations; 
it will be a ſavage conſpiracy againſt the written and 
the unwritten nights of mankind ; and, zherefore, in 
the ſincerity of my foul, I pray the righteous Gover- . 
nor of the Univerſe, the Creator of men, and the King 
of Kings, I pray HIM to abate the pride, to aſſuage 
the malice, and to confound all the devices, of ALL 
the*parties, - directly or indirectly leagued in this com- 
plicated ſcene of guilt and horror! This inſult upon 
the dignity of human nature itſelf! This treaſon 
againſt the majeſty of God's own image, rational and 
unmortal man. 1 1 

As to myſelf, and to others, who, like myſelf, 2 

pre 
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preſs the terror and juſt abhorrence which they - feel 
at this moſt unparalleled meaſure, when we are ſcorn- 
fully aſked, why we expreſs thoſe feelings, we ſhall 
find our anſwer in Mr. Burke's philanthropy op- 
poſed to Mr. Burke's politics; (p. 9, of his Appeal,) 
« Is it inhuman to prevent, if poſſible, the ſpillin 
of Frenchmen's blood, or imprudent to guard a 
the effuſion of our own,” and in a cauſe, I will add, 
which, while Engliſhmen are Engliſhmen, never 
can be our own ? For is it poſſible, that by the 
1 - 1ntrigues of courts, by the ſophiſtry of miniſters, 
7 7 or by the futile and hollow pleas ofa guarantig in 
5 IS one place, and of alliance in another, the free- 
born deſcendants of free-born fathers can be per- 
: ſuaded to endure one tax, to unſheath one ſword, - 
to fall in with one meaſure, in oppoſition to the 
" precious and ſacred intereſts of general liberty? 


Mn dnra, n Jnr”, @ 9 t & voy Sag, 
Ado r¹νν Vpigav. Ad. Tyr. v. 830. 


Unleſs our conſtitution be, as dying Brutus ſaid 
of virtue, © an empty name,” by the very ſpirit of 
that conſtitution, and by the force of a compact, more 
ſolemn and more binding than the ties of any treaty 
woven in any cabinet, Britons eminently are, what 
4 the Athenians profeſſed to be, the x09; wpogura: 15 may- 
Y Twy IA ,⁶ , the guarantees of freedom itſelf, and 
the allies of all free men, throughout all the world. 
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"YM And, when they frown, it is againſt th' oppreſſor, 
| And not againſt the French, 


Suak. Rich. II. 


i The people of England, I am ſure, then, are too 
2} gallant to engage in a war againſt ſuch a nation, in ſuch 
1 circumſtances, The parliament of England is too 
. enlightened to approve of a war. The king of Eng- 
land is far too wiſe, too humane, too magnanimous, to 
propoſe a war. 
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But, warmly as I would oppoſe the project of Mr. 
Burke for the French monarchy to be reſtored by the 
exertion of kings, who, unleſs they have degenerated 
into. tyrants, can have no real intereſt jn its reſtora- 
tion, I ſometimes pauſe in uncertainty, and ſome- 
tines ſhudder with fear, when the proceedings in 
France are holden up as a perfect model for imitation ® 
in England. | | ESO 

Different + are the two nations in their manners and 

their prejudices, different in the privileges - of their 


peerage, 
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5 | Pindar, Pyth. 4. 


As Mr. Curtis, if called upon to tranſlate theſe lines, may 
have ſome difficulty to preſerve their ſpirit, I will do him the kind 
office of furniſhing him with their ſubſtance from the title page of 
a book, which may be more familiar to him than Pindar is: and; I 
am ſure, that he will allow ſome degree of local propriety in the 
following words: The meaneft rogue may burn a city, or till a hero; 
whereas, he could neither build the one, nor equal the other,” Mr, 
Curtis will find this motto prefixed to a book, called © Satan's in- 
viſible Worlddiſcovered, or, a Choice Collection of Modern Relations, 
proving againſt the Atheiſts of the preſent Day, that there are 

Devils, Spirits, Witches, and Ta Gear Kee 
+ The ſame differences, which make it unſafe for the Engliſh to 
imitate the French, may ſurely juſtify the French in not modellin 
their new conſtitution by that of England. The general princi- 
ples of liberty admit various modifications; and they who look for 
the cauſes of our own freedom, not in books of ſpeculation, but in 
our hiſtory, and in our laws, will aſcribe no ſmall ſhare of it to 
cident, as well as deſign ; to events which buman wiſdom ſlowly im- 
proved, but rarely foreſaw ; to force as well as compact; to conceſ- 
ſions ſometimes obtained by the interpoſition of 2 and 
ſometimes extorted directly from reluctant t s by the juſt and 
loud demands of their indignant ſubjects. If we could inveſtigate 
the origin of thoſe imperfect and precarious rights, which the in- 
habitants of many other European countries have from time to 
time been able to wring from their feudal deſpots, we ſhould find 
them indebted even for the looſe and unſhapen _—_— 
| | es, 
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wiſdom, of the ruling powers. Machiavel's ſyſtem of artifice, and 


aQuated the councils of too many princes. But, happy is our 
cen country in our own times, when the moderation of him who 
' governs, the noble and generous nature of him who is to ſucceed, 


preibyterian martyrs, at open deſiance. 


© alarms,” »—— Ferguſon onthe Hiſtory of Civil Society, Chap. 6tÞ, Scct. 5. 
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peerage, and in the rights of their commonalty ; dif. 
ferent in the power claimed, and the powers exercifed 
by their kings; different in the forms, of their go- 


vernment, an the principles of their Seen.; 


different in their modes of religion, and even in their 
propenſity to irreligion, J hope, very different. Keen, 
therefore, would be my vigilance, and ſtubbora my 
reluctance, in applying to the affairs of England 
thoſe theories which are ſaid to have been purely and 
completely realized in the new government of France, 
But, attached as I am, firmly and unfeignedly to the 
fundamental maxims of the Engliſh conſtitution, I 
muſt confeſs, that not one of the late publications has 
given me the {atisfaction, which at this criſis I anxi- 
ouſly wiſh to receive, Some writers, I obſerve, 


liberties, to the weakneſs, rather than the juſtice, to the fears, rather 
than to the virtues, and even to the craftineſs, rather than to the 


Hobbes's ſyſtem of power, contain the principles which have really 


and the ftrength of thoſe who obey, leave us not much to appre- 
hend from either of thoſe ſyſtems, if our vigilance be proportionate, 
to our duty. Obſcure and ſcattered as may be the cauſes of our 
liberty, we ſee diſtinctly, and feel experimentally, their aggregate and 
Beneficial efſets. Let us then (as Mr. Hume ſays, Eſſay 4) “ cheriſh 
and improve as much as poſſible our ancient conſtitution, without 
encouraging a paſſion for dangerous novelties “. When Mr. C. 
takes it into his head to anſwer Dr. Prieſtley's book on government, 
he will dome the juſtice, I hope, to adopt, and the favour to 5 
trate, ſome of the foregoing obſervations. With ſuch an ally, I 
ſhould think it no great mark of heroiſm to ſet Mr. Paine, Mr. 
Mackintoth, and, indeed, the whole army of republican zealots, and 


On the other hand let us confider, that * he whoſe office is to povern a 
© ſupine or an abject people, cannot for a moment ceaſe to extend his power. 
« Every execution of the law, every movement of the State, every civil and 
& milijary operation in which his power is concerned, muſt ſerve to confirm his 
& authority, and preſent him to the view of the public, as the ſole ol ject of con- 
ws ſideration, fear, and reſpect. Thoſe very eſtabliſhments which were Ceviſed 
A in one ape, to limit or to direct the exerciſe of the executive power, will ſetve 
in another to remove obſtructions and to ſmroth i's way, They will point ovt 
the channels in which it may tun, without giving offence, or without exciting/ 


have 
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have turned our attention only to the darker” fide af 
government, ſcaring us with evils, which, I truſt, 
have no exiſtence, foreboding evils, which, I hope, 
never will exiſt, and exaggerating evils, which every 
impartial man will acknowledge and lament. ” Others 
have affected to wrap up in artificial myſtery ® all the 
powerful ties by which the government of the coun- 
try is connected with its proſperity ; and preferritig 
the havghtineſs of dogmariſm to the drudgery of 

proof, they would drive away the eyes of the pro- 
fane from contemplating thoſe cauſes, which all have 
a right to examin Nbecauſe all are daily and hourly 
intereſted in their effects. But this kind of language 


* « A high Tory,” ſays Johnſpn, “ makes 8 unintel- 
&« ligible:“ But I will quote the whole paſſage, becauſe I aſſent to 
almoſt every part of it, and becauſe there is no part which, does not 
contain judicious remark, and uſcful information. PETE . 
„A wife Tory and a wiſe Whig, I believe will agree; their 
“principles are 4 ſame, though their modes of — dif- 
« ferent. A high Tory makes government unintelligible ;'it is! 
« loſt in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it impracticable ; he is 
« for allowing ſo much liberty to every man, that there is not power. 
« enough to govern any man. "The prejudice of the Tory is for 
« eſtabliſhment. The prejudice: of the Whig is for innovation. A 
Tory does not with to give more real powet, to 7 but 
© that government ſhould have more reverence, Then they differ 
© as to the church. . Wo . N N 

« The Tory is not for giving more le ower to the c but 
e wiſhes the | ſhould eee, — the 
«« opinion of mankind : the Whig is for limiting and watching them 
« with a narrow jealouſy.” Page 4co, Boſwell. I inſert this paſs, 
ſage in conſequence of Mr. Burke's remark, (page 113 of his Ap- 
peal,) that the Britiſh conſtitution is of too high an order: of excel- 
ence to be adapted to common minds. This ſurely reſembles what 
Johnfon ſaid of the Tory. But between men of ſhallow and ſuper- 
ticial underſtandings, and men to whom Mr. Burke would allow 
wiſdom and reflection, there is a numerous elaſs of citizens, whoſe. 
doubts deſerve conſideration. Poſſeſſing a common ſhare of judg-. 
ment, improved by the common advantages of education, they are 
not incapable of - underſtanding © many of the views which our 
* conſtitution takes in, and many of the combinations which ig 
makes.” They would recognize it, © with the leſs enquiring in their 
feclings and their experience ;” and, aſſiſled by ſuch profound. 
thinkers as Mr. Burke, they would alſo * know it in its reaſon and 
in its ſpirit,” ; FEES 
Carries 
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carries with it neither the plauſibility of theory, nor 
the ſolidity of fact. It may confound, but it will never 
convince. It may lull men for a time into ſupineneſs 
and inſenfibility, but will neither gratify their curio- 
ſity, nor allay their terrors, in the hour of danger. 
Unqueſtionably, the ſpirit of enquiry is gone forth 
and my hope is, that it may take a right direction, 
and lead us, as well to value and to perpetuate the 
bleſſings which we not enjoy, as to obtain, through 
the concurrence of good government with good citizens, 
other and greater bleſſings, if, indeed, other and 
greater bleſſings are placed within our reach. | 

From the incidental mention of theſe ſubjects which 
have been diſcuſſed by Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine, 
and upon which I would be underſtood to ſtate my opi- 
nions, without aſſigning the reaſons for which J hold 
them, I will take occaſion to inform the reader of the 
effect, which I have felt from a third celebrated wri- 
ter, to whom the attention of the public has been very 
much directed, | 

In the rapid and eccentric motions of Mr. Burke's. 
mind through the vaſt and trackleſs ſpaces of politics, 
it often loſes the power of attraction upon my on; 
and as to Mr, Paine“, upon my firſt approach towards 


him, 


* The part of Mr. Paine's book which intereſted and convinced me 
the moſt is, the very able narrative which he gives of the progreſs and 
circumſtances of the revolution at Paris: But I cannot ſuffer “ one truth, 
as Dryden ſays, ( to ſupport a thouſand lying rhymes” upon abſtract 

politics. I recognize in Mr. Paine, a mind not diſciplined by early 
education, not ſoftened and refined by a various and 1 5 in- 
tercourſe with the world, not enlarged by the knowledge which books 
ſupply ; but endowed by nature with very great vigour, and ſtrength- 
ened by long and intenſe habits of reflection. Acute he appears to 
me, but not comprehenſive ; and bold, but not profound. Of man, 
in his general nature, he ſeems only to have graſped a part, and of 
man, as 1 by local and temporary circumſtances, his 
views are indiſtinct and confined. His notions of government are 
therefore too partial for theory, and too novel for practice, and under 
a fair ſemblance of ſimplicity, conceal a maſs of molt dangerous errors. 


For 
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him, I was inſtantly repelled to an unmeaſurable diſ- 
tance, and for a time was content to view him, asphiloſo- 


| phers 


For dignity compoſed, and high exploit 
He ſeems. His pen can make the worſe appear 
The better reaſons. But his thoughts are LOW. 


In plain truth, I underſtand more by the Fog word © crown,” 
than * a bauble kept in the Tower to be ſhewn for 12 pence; nor do 
I conſider ariſtocracy © as having but one child ; as begetting the reſt 
« to be devoured, and then throwing them to the cambal for prey.“ 
The parent, whom Mr. Paine deſcribes as ſo unnatural, is at leaſt an 
affectionate nurſe during the infancy of her offspring: ſhe feeds it 
carefully, and clothes it warmly, before ſhe turns it looſe into the wide 
world. But to drop figurative language, the younger children of 
our nobility receive the ſame liberal 2 with the elder; and to 
me it ſeems, that, inſtead of ſubdividing in all caſes a large fortune 

among thoſe whom Mr. Paine's law would make equal, but whom 
nature has not made equal in r ard intellectual ſtrength, and 
whom the equal expectation of independence would, according to their 
different capacities, make yet more — it were better policy for 
them to be truſted with the creation of their own fortune by their 
own merits in the army, in the navy, in the church, and at the bar. 
Perhaps in a commercial country it were well, if the old feudal pre- 
judices of the nobleſſe againſt commerce were extirpated, as.partner- 
ſhip would ſupply the want of a large capital, and the families of 
nobility would gradually be blended in opinion and intereſt with the 
induſtrious clafſes of the community. But without the aid of formal 
diſcuſſion, - one plain tale ſhall put down Mr. Paine's ſtrutting 
metaphor. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt are the younger ſons of noblemen. 
As to the priefthood, I have ſeen it ridiculed with wit much keener 
than Mr. Paine's in the works of Trenchard and Gordon, and with 
eloquence more magnificent than Mr. Paine's, in the proſe writings 
of Milton. I mean not, however, to palliate the prejudices of the 
clergy ; and my opportunities for obſerving their cauſes and their ef- 
fects have not been fewer, I ſuppoſe, than. Mr. Paine's. But I alſo 
know their perſonal virtues; I know their uſeſulneſs in ſociety; I know 
that in this country, they, upon the whole, are a moſt enlightened 
and valuable order of citizens; and in ſaying ſo, I am not much influ- 
enced by ſelfiſh, motives, as Mr. Paine woul robably allow, if he were 

acquainted with the obſcurity of my eccleſiaſtical ſtation, and the ſcan- 
tineſs of my eecleſiaſtical income. I am not well enough informed about 
the internal ſtate of America to determine how far Mr. Paine's opi- 
nions may be uſeful there in a naſcent government. But when I con- 
lider the progreſs of arts, ſciences, literature, politics, law, and re- 
ligion in the ſettled governments of Europe, I ſuſpect, that by the 
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phers look through a teleſcope at ſome dim and ſul- 
len planet, whoſe orbit is at the remoteſt extremity” ' 
from the center. But in the middle and more tempe- 
it rate path which Mr. Mackintoſh has generally purſued, 
= I could often accompany him with pleaſure; for, like 
WW. the earth in the Solar ſyſtem, he ſeems neither to ap- 
proach too near to the dazzling fountain of light, nor 
to recede from it too far, My friend, for I have the 
honour to hail him by that ſplendid name, will excuſe 
me for expreſſing in general terms what I think of his 
work “*. 3 2 | | 
In Mackintoſh, then, I ſee the ſternneſs of a repub- 
lican without his acrimony, and the ardour of a re- 
former without his impetuoſity. His taſte in morals, 
like that of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate 
* with his taſte in literature. —His mind is ſo compre- 
. | henſive, that generalities ceaſe to be barren, and fo 
vigorous, that detail itſelf becomes intereſting. He 
introduces every queſtion with perſpicuity, ſtates it 
with preciſion, and purſues it with eaſy and unaffected 
mamethod. Sometimes, perhaps, he may amuſe his 


plan of Mr. Paine, inſtead of advancing to a more improved ſtate of 
ſociety, we ſhould find ourſelves retrograde towards that ſituation, 
which is commonly called a ſtate of nature, or at leaſt, that we ſhould 
ſacrifice many of the brilliant and indiſputable advantages, which 
. make us boaſt of living in a civilized and enlightened age. Quota- 
wh tion is my trade, and therefore I will not ſuppreſs ſome lines, which 
ay ] once applied to the American reformers of Engliſh politics. 


Protect us, mighty Providence; 
What would theſe madmen have? 
bi Firſt they would bribe us without pence, 
| Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without power enſlave. 


Theſe lines were written in 1680, and are worth remembering in 1792. 


»The age of the writer, the merit of his firſt publication, and 
the reception it has met with from the world, induce me to apply 
to my friend what Cicero ſaid of Hortenfius——Quinti Hortenfn 
admodum adoleſcentis ingenium, ut Phidiz ſignum, ſimul adſpectum 
et probatum eſt, Cic. de Orat. Lib. 2. | 
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readers by excurſions into paradox; but he never be- 
wilders them by flights into romance. His philoſo- 
phy is far more juſt, and far more amiable than the 
philoſophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not 
equal to the eloquence of Mr. Burke. He is argumen- 
tative without ſophiſtry, fervid without fury, profound 
without obſcurity, and ſublime without extravagance. 
My friend, I am ſure, does not ſuſpect me of wiſhing . 
for the return of * that Prieſtly craft, and Prieſtly 
ce domination, which would certainly re-plunge Eu- 
<« rope into ignorance and ſuperſtition.” But he 
will excuſe me for pronouncing a moſt decided and a 
moſt ungualified negative to the aſſumption of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, that © the exiſtence of ranks “ is re- 
c pugnant to the ſocial union.” On the contrary, I 
am perſuaded that hereditary as well as perſonal diſ- 
tinctions may, under a wiſe legiſlature, become the 
inſtruments of public good, and that without bringing 
back the rude ſtate of ſociety, which gave riſe to the 


Mr. Mackintoſh does not forget, that in the Roman republic 
there were diſtinctions of rank not merely among the patricians, ' 
knights, and plebeians, but among the nobiles and novi. - * Heredi- 
te tary charaQteriſtics attracted the attention of mankind in ſome de- 
„ gree under all the ancient governments.” Dunbar on the Here- 
ditary Genius of Nations. | 1 RO 
See Dr. Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, p. 179. 

Among the Lacedzmonians there were perſonal diſtinctions of 
rank, though not hereditary, and the Greek word exactly correſponds 
with our Engliſh word peers. See Xenophon. Hellenic, lib. 3. cap. 
3, p. 35. Edit. I Mius, where the note is worth conſulting. See 
alſo Palmerii Exercitationes, p. 69. er N 

Mr. Hume in his eſſays has often obſerved the ſimilarity between 
the French and the Athenians; but he did not expect that in fo few 
years after his death, fo ſtriking and new an inſtance of reſemblance 
would ariſe, as we have lately Few in the language of the public aſ- 
ſemblies—Frenchmen, is now the ſimple and dignified mode of ad- 
dreſs in the national aſſembly, like Nen of Athens, in the Greek 
orators. 9 | 
But the mode, in which they often addreſs the King of the French, 
reminds me of the words which the grand juſticiary, or head of the 
Ricos Hombres, was content to uſe once to the King ot Arragon. 
* We, who are your equals, conſtitute you our Lord and King, on 
condition that you maintain our privileges and liberties; if otherwiſe, 
not,” Vid. Millot's Elements of General Hiſtory, Vol. 1, p. 195. 
aud Sidney's Diſcourſes, Chap. 8 Sect. 5. | | 
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nobility ® of Europe, a principle of virtuous action al- 
ready excited (for I contend that it is excited) by the 
feudal inſtitutions, may be adapted to the exigencies 
of a more enlightened and more civilized age. 

Again, I totally differ from my friend upon the 
origin and the tenure of eccleſiaſtical property, and in 
his deſcription of eceleſiaſtics as mere penſioners of the 
ſtate. —He knows me too well, I am ſure, to impute 
this diſſent to the weakneſs and the ſelfiſhneſs of pro- 

feſſional prejudice. But theſe, and a few other de- 
fects, if defects they be, are loſt in the blaze of general 
excellence; and they who reflect upon the juſt and lu- 
minous compariſon which Mr. Mackintoſh has drawn 
Io between the peers of France and thoſe of England, 
mama), upon farther conſideration, be led to other ſolid 
| and uſeful diſtinctions, upon other momentous and 
= ' awful topics. 
$ My meaning will be underſtood, when I fay, that ! 
I prefer two independent houſes for legiflative delibera- 
tion to one, and that in a king with the ſubſtance of 
the executive power, will be 3 a better guardian 
of the public weal than in the mockery of a pageant 
king with little more than the ſhadow. 

My opiniongupon the ſacred duties and the ve 
nerable privileges of an Engliſh King, nearly coin- 

bs cide with thoſe of Mr. Rous, and I am happy in this 

Y Opportunity of acknowledging the pleaſure I received 

| from his late excellent letter to Mr. Burke, I am, 

by however, compelled to diſſent from this very judicious 
and patriotic writer, upon the extent to which he would- 

Nretch his principle of excluding the members of the 

ö legiftative body from all ſhare whatſoever in the 

= . duties and the emoluments of the excutive govern» 

1 ment. I grant, indeed, that the more uſeful duties 

| in the lower departments are well enough diſcharged 


gr .-- 4 


4 Some decent regulated pre-eminenee, ſome preference (not ex- 
® clufive appropriation) given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor un- 
juſt, nor impolitic. Page 76, Burke's Reflections. 
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by men, © formed by the routine of office“. Vide 
p- 104, of Mr. Rous's Letter.” But I cannot admit, 
that the higher departments ſtand in no need of © minds 
ſplendidly endowed,” or that, when ſuch minds en- 

gage in public affairs, „their paths are ever marked 
with ruin,” Great revolutions have uſually been at- 
chieved by men of great abilities ; but their ſucceſs 
in turbulent periods is to be imputed ro previous 
circumſtances, and thoſe citcumſtances gradually ariſe 
from the want of - wiſdom in perſons who have directed 
the affairs of government in ſeaſons of apparent tran- 
quillity. | 

« To ſettle the imaginary balance of power, to 
impoſe a form of government upon one reluctant peo- 
ple, to adjuſt the limits of dominion to another,“ are, 
ſurely, not the /h employments for which an Engliſh 
adminiſtration 1s deſtined, That the attention of our 
preſent governors has been too much directed to theſe 
narrow and miſchievous objects; that their meaſures, 


whether ſucceſsful, or defeated f, have been at once 
| | expenſive 


That men who are formed, according ta Mr. Rous's expreſſion, 
merely by © the routine of office,” can bear up againſt the preſſure 
of publie duties, and public difficulties, I deny as a fact. And 
upon this ſubject, I think the following remarks of Mr. Ferguſ, 

a : Wh oo 
deſerving of ſerious confideration. © When we ſuppoſe government 
« to have beſtowed a degree of villity, which we ſometimes. 
« hope to reap from it, as the beſt of its fruits, and public affairs 
« to proceed in the ſeveral departments of legiſlation and execution, 
0 with the leaſt poſſible interruption to commerce and lucrative arts 
„hen a ſtate, like that of China, throws affairs into ſeparate of- 
«*« fices, where conduct conſiſts in detail, and in the obſervance of 
« forms, it ſuperſedes all the exertions of a great and liberal, mind, 
and is more a-kin to deſpotiſm than we imagine? e. 

+ In the ridiculons and truitleſs conteſt of this country about the 
ceſſion of Okzakow, we have ſeen an inſtance where, as Boling- 
broke ſays j, . The majority without doors compelled the majority = 
within doors to truckle to the minority.” Much do I rejoice at the 


; Ferguſon's Civil Society, Part VI. Seck. 5, 
I See Bolingbroke, Letter 13th, upon Parties, 
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expenſive without advantage, and oſtentatious without 
glory ; that they have multiplied our taxes without 
extending our commerce, and have diſplayed our 
ſtrength witbout encreaſing our ſecurity, I readily 
allow. But, whilſt government embraces the affairs, 
not of Great Britain only, but of Ireland, and of 
thoſe remote colonies, which it ſeems equally difficult 
to keep, and dangerous to abandon, whilſt there is a 
real, as well as an imaginary, balance of power, which 
every ſtate muſt be concerned in preſerving againſt the 
incroachments of every other ſtate ; whilſt our do- 
meſtic councils muſt, for the ſake of our domeſtic. 
ſafety, be ſometimes engaged in watching the crooked 
machinations, and in curbing the reſtleſs ambition, of 
foreign powers; whilſt France is ſtruggling for free- 
dom, and other nations, after the example of France, 
| ſieem diſpoſed to ſhake off the yoke of deſpotiſm ; - 
3 whilſt our public debt is ſo heavy, and our publie in- 
N tereſts are ſo complex and ſo exterffive, theitalents' 
which, under ſuch circumſtances, aim only at“ giving 
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it _ event, but more at the cauſe, What then, it may be aſked, 
| was the obſtacle which prevailed againſt the votes of parliament, 
1 the plans of the cabinet, the dark negociations of foreign courts, 
the ſenſeleſs and deluſive cry of confidence, and the impoſing plea of 
engagements, which, in Bolingbroke's words, imply both action 
# and expence * ?”” My anſwer is, the juſt and extended views, which 


it | the Engliſh people are beginning to entertain upon the folly, the 


6 injuſtice, and the inexpediency of war, and whieh, by a ſort of rebound 
A from the declaration of the National Aſſembly of France, ftruck 
N * upon the public mind with a wider and deeper impreſſion. A ſpec- 


tacle has been thns ſpread before the contemplative philanthropiſt, 
ſuch as the hiſtory of paſt times ſeldom prefents to our view, and 


1 ſuch as future hiſtorians will, I hope, deſcribe with enthuſiaſm, and 
3 hold up to the wonder and the imitation of all ſucceeding ages. 
Fe Events yet Row will, perhaps, ere long burſt from the womb of 
15 gromer cauſes, and happy is that man, who, mingling the love af 
4 reedom with the love of peace and order and ſocial union, ſur- 


veys with philoſophical calmneſs or religious awe the cious de- 


ſigns of Providence, magnificently unfolding themſelves in the intel- 
lectual, the civil, and the moral improvement of mankind. OE + 


. * Bolingbroke”s Patriot King. 
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protection to a people,” ought to be of no common 
order. Such, indeed, is the unquiet and, I believe, 
unprecedented ſtate of Europe, ſo dark are the views, 
ſo mighty are the preparations,' ſo diſcordant wil] be 
the ultimate intereſts of the European powers, that it 
is impoſſible to name a period, in which there was 
Free occaſion for the greateſt talents in all the 
ranches of our own government, whether legiſlative 

or executive, 3 
No general propoſition can be more evident, than 


that without talents of conſiderable magnitude in the 


perſons to whom the taſk of governing is committed, 
government itſelf cannot be either reſpectable or ſafe. 
It cannot, for a long time, direct the public opinion, 
It cannot employ the public ſtrength to purpoſes of 
public utility. I Will add too, that in a free govern- 
ment like our own, talents, if confined, as we have 
lately ſeen them, to one miniſter, are big with danger, 
though, if diffuſed through the various members of 
adminiſtration, they would\ give greater energy and 
greater dignity to every meaſure. Surely, it is not 
the exceſs of abilities in one quarter, but the want of 
abilities in many quarters, to which every impartial 
obſerver will aſcribe our late diſaſters in war, and our 
preſent diſtreſſes after a long, though moſt precari- 
ous and unſettled, peace, To do evil is more within 
the reach of every man, in public as well as in private 
life, than to do good. And, if perſons of “ ſecondary 
talents” alone be entruſted, as Mr. Rous wiſhes them 
to be, with the executive government, low ambition 
and low cunning, © wielding the armies and navies 
of the ſtate,” would too often baffle the efforts of that 
legiſlative” band in whom wiſdom is combined with 
magnanimity, ; * | 
In the preſent condition of the world, good men 
may indeed wiſh, but wiſe men will rarely hope, for 
ſuch a kind, and ſuch a degree, of public ſpirit, as 
ſhall in men of diſtinguiſhed abilities be wholly ſe- 
parated from views of perſonal intereſt, If, indeed, 
| G 3 the 


- 


(86) 


the ſeparation were effected, competition for popularity 
might ſplit the ſenate into parties more powerful, and 
in the end more factious, than thoſe which are form- 
ed by competition for office; and the favour of the 
people would eventually become a more dangerous 
Mons of influence, than the favour of the Sovereign 
himſelf. In their appeals to the public judgment, 
men in all popular ſtates have been ** embarraſſed with 


preconceived plans of perſonal ambition,” in the 


_ mildeſt . acceptatien of the term,” and. the greateſt 


talents have been “ employed” ſometimes © in 
teaching the way of truth,” but much oftener, “in 
perplexing, in confounding, and in ſpreading, a de- 
Juſive cloud before the eyes of nations,” This, in- 
deed, would not have happened, if © their hearts had 
been purely devoted to the public intereſt,” but ex- 
xerience forbids us to look for perfection in any num- 
er of public men. | 
Let me not, however, be ſuſpected of inſinuating, 
that men of tranſcendental ability preſs to the brink 
of corruption with a more rapid career, than thoſe . 
who excite leſs envy, becauſe they command leſs ad- 
miration. On the contrary, the more natural zendency 


of great intellectual endowments is, to reſcue the 


heart from the dominion of coarſe and ſelfiſh paſſions, 
and to fix it upon treaſures leſs ignoble and. leſs 
periſhable than paltry pelf, which may be amaſſed 


ven in the ordinary Mels of thoſe endowments, we 


Keen i excellence and poſſeſſed without dignity. 


ee a delicacy and elevation of ſentiment, a habit of 


ſelf· reſpect, a capacity for ſelf-denial, by which men 
are happily preſeryed, at leaſt from very ſervile com- 
pliances, and very atrocious crimes. To ſuch men, 
the conſciouſneſs of high merit filling the wide expanſe 
of high ſtation, the homage of the opulent, the power- 
ful, and the noble, the muſic of popular applauſe, 
the anticipation of glory in ages yet unborn, nay, the 
immediate buſtle of action itfelf, ſupply gratifications 


far too exquiſite to be felt by the ſordid ſlaves of 


| Avar ice, 


( 7 

avatice, the groveling drudges of office, and the 
venal tools of power. While, therefore, public em- 
ployments, in which the love of lucre is purified by 
the love of honor, are conferred upon public men, 
it can be no diſgrace to individuals, that genius ſhould 
not renounce the diſtinctions to which patient induſtry, 
ſuperficial attainments, and even the mere mechaniſm 
ol intelleR, are permitted to aſpire; neither can it 
promote the general good, that they who are capable 
of atchieving the leaſt, ſhould be excluſively inveſted 
with the privilege of receiving the. moſt. 

For my part, when I conſider the general conſtitu- 
tion and operations of the human mind, I am cons 
tent toderive from the mingled frailties and excel - 
lencies of men, thoſe effects which hitherto have not 
been produced by the influence of firm and ſteady 
virtue alone; and I ſometimes rejoice to ſee the im- 
petuoſity of rampant ambition reſtrained by a conco- 
mitant paſſion, which looks, indeed, more immediately 
for gratification in leſs brilliant objects, but which 
clears off much of its own impurity by habitual aſſo» 
ciation with paſſions of a higher order. When 1 
farther conſider the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing cit- 
cumſtances of our own country, I am not ſorry to 
find, that through exertion in parliament is laid opes 
an avenue to that public confidence, which uſually 
concurs with cauſes leſs honorable 1n exalting men tg 
employments in the ſtate. But if the profits and the 
honors of political departments were quite inacceſſible 
to men, who would ere their fortune on the baſis of 
their fame, thoſe talents which now range through the 
wide field of politics would droop and languiſh in the 
bumbler cells of office, or being devoted to the views - 
of the Sovereign alone, they would be exerted in their 
utmoſt force, with little controul from the gpiniogs, 
and little regard to the intereſts, of the people, 

No inſtitutions of man, however ſolid in their fun + 
damental principles, and however beneficial in their ge- 
neral tendencies, can be _— againſt the n 
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of contingent evil. The advantages even of the beſt 
regulated monarchy, are expoſcd ro ſome interruption 
from the inflexible, but moſt ſalutary rule of 
hereditary ſucceſſion. Yet, the perſonal defects of 


' ſucceſſors may be compentated by the choice of 


miniſters, who have ſkill * to“ unfold the drift of 
haughty and hollow ſtates,” “ ro ſettle” the condi- 
tions of “ peace, * and to move the main nerves of 
war, in all its equipage, On the other hand, if men 
of ordinary Salents and ordinary powers huddle 
around the throne, they whom Bolingbroke calls the 
te umber of every adminiſtration, and the furniture of 
will ſnatch ſome favourable opportunity 
of ſeizing upon the higheſt offices. But the crown 
itſelf exchanging efficient miniſters for agreeable fa- 
vourites, will be unable to protect the rights of others, 
or to preſerve its own. It will be equally unprepared 


againſt the treacherous calm and the ſcowling tempeſt, 
It will ſubſtitute ſuſpicion for vigilance, obſtinacy for 


ſteadineſs, and Jaxity for moderation, It will neither 
accommodate itſelf to the gradual changes, nor ſup- 


port itſelf - under the ſudden revolutions of public 


opinion. Its ſpirit will at one time be abject, and 
at another ſupercilious. Its councils will be intricate 
or wavering, and its meaſures either languid from 


debility, or violent from unſkilfulneſs. In the mean 


time, the errors of the Sovereign himſelf will not be 
corrected, his paſſions will not be controlled, his 
caprices will be cheriſhed inſtead of being over- 
awed, his weakneſſes will render him a dupe to the 
craftineſs of his ſervants, and even his wiſdom, or his 


virtues, will point him out as an object of their jea- 
louſy. | 


While, however, I contend for that © rare com- 
merce 4, which gives and takes a luſtre from the 
throne,” I allow, with Mr. Rous, that © Legiſla- 


See Milton's Sonnet upon Mr. Henry Lawes, 
+ Young's Satire 7th. | 


tion 


(. 39 ) 
tion is a very proper ſcene for great talents, and that 
the ſcience of giving protection to mankind is worthy 
to fill the moſt extended life.” | 
But my with is, that the public duties may be dif- 
charged by the ſame men in their legiſlative and 
executive capacities, becauſe my opinion is, that, 
the concurrence of their general intereſts, thoſe duties 
will, upon the whole, be diſcharged more effectually. 
Doubtleſs, the ſenate, like the vaulted firmament of 
heaven, ſhould be ſtudded with ſt ars that twinkle, and 
ſtars that blaze, of every ſize, Ind in every dire&ion. 
But, if in our political ſyſtem, the Crown may, with 
any ſemblance of propriety, be compared to Jupiter, 
the firſt of planets in magnitude; let it not be made 
the leaſt in glory, nor deprived of the radiance it may 
borrow from its ſatellites. , 
HFappy ſhould I be, if the catalogue of uſeleſs and 
expenlive places in this kingdom were much abridg- 
ed; if the number of placemen eligible to parlia- 
ment were fixed by parliamentary authority itſelf; if 
the offices they ſhould be capable ot holding, were 
ſpecified by ſome known and ſtanding rule, and if thoſe 
offices were confined, ſtrictly confined, to the moſt ac- 
tive, the moſt uſeful, the moſt arduous, and, therefore, 
with juſtice the moſt profitable parts of the executive 
government, But as for the total ſeparation for which 
Mr. Rous contends, and for which I remember myſelf 
to have been an advocate ſome years ago, I deſpair of 
| ſome of the good conſequences which he has deſcribed 

with generous enthuſiavm, and I foreſee ſome bad con- 
ſequences which have eſcaped even his keen penetra- 
tion. While the Crown has many emoluments to be- 
ſtow, there will be many candidates, and among thoſe 
candidates ſecret rivalry would be more dangerous, 
becauſe more baſe, , than a rivalry which is more 
open, and, therefore, reſtrained by ſome ſenſe of 
ſhame, Speciouſly as placemen may — they 
receive their reward notoriouſly; and, therefore, the 
public eye is turned towards them with jealoufy, nor 
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will public indignation be wanting to hunt them dowk 


with infamy, when their apoſtacy from principle be- 


comes flagitious. Though our ſenators were them 
ſelves thruſt out of office, influence might yet exiſt, 
while they have uncles and nephews, while they have 
ſons legitimate, and ſons illegitimate, while they have 
flatterers and dependants. And who knows, but that, 
like a river forced out of its uſual channel, and ſpread- 
ing itſelf through many ſmaller and more hidden 
ſtreams, political corruption might gradually find its 


Way to rapacious courtezans, to imperious matrons, 


and 


That ftore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit and arms 


At all events, the corruption which now circulates 
among the members of parliament, would be diffuſed 
more widely among their conſtituents, and this ſurely 


would be to change a great evil for a. greater. The 


ſenator is now a mixed character. He acts under a 
ſenſe of different obligations, or, at leaſt, from the 
impulſe of different intereſts, all of which in their turn 
prevail. His attachment to the Crown is in ſome 
meaſure controlled by reſponſibility to his conſtitu- 


' ents; and there are ſituations, in which he is compelled 


to do homage ro public opinion, in order to ſecure the 


power of gratifying his private avarice. But, the con- 


ſtituent is not ſubject even to this imperfect control. 


Slight is the degree, and few are the occaſions, upon 


which he feels reſponſibility to the country at large 
and, if bound by 2 intereſt to ſupport the fa- 
vourite meaſures of the Crown, he will be diſpoſed to 
elect ſuch repreſentatives, as will ſecure to him the 
wages of his own corruption. 7 

If the Houſe of Lords be not included in the re- 
gulation propoſed by Mr. Rous, it would feize, per- 

| I | 


haps, 


CI 
haps, a monopoly of public profits, it would be more 
and more diſpoſed to ſupport the claims of the Crown 
againſt the rights of the people, and would grow at 
once in ſtrength and in corruption. On the contrary, if 
it be included in that regulation, the effects, in a 
mixed government like our own, would be very for- 
midable. The peers, being a fixed body, would 
ſilently collect ſuch a firm and compact maſs of in- 
dependence, as at ſome moment might weigh down 
the balance cither againſt the Crown or againſt: the 
people, The Houſe of Commons is, indeed, a fluctuat- 
ing body; but, if its councils were in no degree in- 
fluenced by the offices in the diſpoſal of the Crown, it 
would, in my opinion, ſometimes riſe too high, and 
ſomerimes fink too low, in the ſcale of national im- 
portance, Rf | 
Great virtues are uſually the offspring of great 
occaſions, Upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of a govern- 
ment, the ſenſe of public duty may be a ſufficient 
motive of action, and animate the honeſt ambi- 
tion of thoſe who mean well to their country, But, 
in the ordinary courſe of human affairs, motives of leſs 
purity, and leſs yigour, will have their ſhare in guid- 
ing the deliberations of every legiſlative body ; and, 
therefore, I call that form of government the beſt, which 
meets men as they really are, and which, controuling by 
various means all their various principles, converts them 
ultimately into inſtruments of the public good. | 
Much has been ſaid upon the excellence of our con- 
ſtitution, in the independence which it eſtabliſhes 
among the component parts of our government; nor 
can it be denied, that in ſome degree they are, and in 
a great degree they ought to be, independent, But, 
in practice there is a real and an intimate connection 
between them, which produces its good, as well as its 
bad, effects; and a theory balancing thoſe effects, is, 
I believe, at preſent a deſideratum in the politics of this 
country. Inſtead, therefore, of conſidering them merely, - 
or 


( 92 ) 
or even chiefly, as mutual checks, I have of late 
been accuſtomed to view them, as wheels facilitatin 
22 the motion of each other in a vaſt and ene. 
machine; and into this train of thinking I was led by 
ſome profound and original obſervations, which Mr. 
Fox has occaſionally dropped in parliament, and which 
ſhallow men have been diſpoſed to impure to the per- 
verſeneſs of oppoſition, or the wantonneſs of paradox. 
But, if Mr, Burke, in his projected treatiſe on the 
goverament of England, ſhould erect a firm and a ſtate- 
ly pyramid for the preſervation of his own fame ; from 
the ſummit of that goodly fabric we may hope to ſur- 
vey, under one diſtin& and capacious proſpect, thoſe 
ſplendid ſcenes, which hitherto have been ſeen only in 
broken and diforderly parts, and by a dim and tran- 
fient glimpſe. In the mean time, I am compelled to 
allow with Mr. Hume, (Eſſay 5.) that the intereſt of 
the legiſlative body (which, by the way, I in ſome 
reſpects diftinguiſh from the intereſt of the people) 
is reſtrained by the intereſt of individuals, and, thar 
the Houle of Commons ſtretches not its power, becauſe 
ſuch an uſurpation would be contrary to the intereſt of 
the majority of its members. © The Crown,” ſays he, 
ö „ has ſo many offices at its diſpoſal, that when aſſiſted 
K; by the honeſt and diſintereſted part of the Houſe, it 
| will always command the reſolution of the whole, ſo 
"pp far, at leaſt, as to preſerve the ancient conſtitution 
from danger. We may, therefore, give to this in- 
fluence what name we pleaſe, We may call it,” and 
BY .. ſometimes we may juſtly call it, © by the invidious 
ih appellation of corruption and dependence : but ſome 
_ - degree, and ſome kind of it, are inſeparable from the 
i very nature of our conſtitution, and neceſſary to the 
| ' preſervation cf our mixed government.” The dif- 
| Til ficulty, no doubt, lies in adjuſting that degree ; and 
yi kere I confeſs, that * extraordinary efforts will be re- 
1 quired to ſupport our free government under thaſe 
is _ diſadvantages,” which Mr. Hume, (Eſſay 6.) ſeems 
5 to apprehend © from the immenſe property of which 
| | the 
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the Crown diſpoſes, from the increaſing luxury of the 
nation, from our proneneſs to corruption, from the 
great power and prerogative of the Crown, and from 
the command of ſuch numerous military forces.” To 
grapple with theſe difficulties ſucceſsfully, requires an 
equal portion of honeſty, and of talent, in the execu- 
tive and the legiſlative parts of our government, an 
equal ſpirit of moderation to concede, and of firmneſs 
to retain, an equal capacity for diſcerning what may 
be conceded without diſhonour, and what may be re-- 
tained without danger. But, they who would re- 
move every exiſting and every approaching evil by 7 
thoſe ſimple and more popular forms of government. 
which have lately been propoſed, would do well to 
conſider, that by graſping at too much they run the 
hazard of loſing what may be attained without any 
violent convulſion * of the ſlate. © Such is the na- 
ture of novelty,” ſays the Philoſopher abovemention= 
ed (Eſſay 6.) “ that when any thing pleaſes, it be- 
comes doubly agreeable, if new; and, it it diſpleaſes, 
it is doubly diſpleaſing upon that account,” Now, © 
the tide of public opinion has of -late years been 
turning faſt towards monarchy 4, and they who "I d 
1 EN 


My dread is not from ſyſtems themſelves, but from the want of 
wiſdom, and the want of moderation in thoſe who would haſtily and 
indiſcriminately drag them into practice. In the dreadful moments of 
public convulſions, experiments even of the moſt hazardous kind 
are not always unavoidable. But, at preſent, ſuch is the peaceable 
ſituation of our country, ſuch are the comprehenſive principles of 
our own conſtitution, and ſuch the ſalutary prejudices, as well as the 
ſterling good ſenſe, of our own countrymen, that we may juſtly look 
for thoſe ſolid and permanent advantages which arife from the full 
maturity of moral cauſes, in the puriuit of which the zeal of re- 
formation ought to be corrected by the calmneſs of philoſophy. 
Upon this ſubject, I have been favoured, by my learned correſpon - 
dent, Dr. William Thomſon, with ſome remarks, which he has per- 
mitted me to inſert in this pamphlet, and which, for depth of 
thought, and energy of ſtyle, deſerve the attention of my reader. 
Sce in the Appendix, a letter from Dr. W. Thomſon to Dr. Parr. * 

+ In ſtating this very intereſting and very indiſputable fact, I 
mean not to cenſure government, but to warn the governed. 
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force it back with exceſſive and ſudden rapidity to the 
ſide of democracy, will, I fear, aggravate and per- 
ate the miſchiefs which they profels to avert, 

The metaphyſical opinions which in this country 
floated upon the public mind duting the war with 
America, eventually took a ſtroager hold upon the 
fears, than upon the judgment, of well-meaning and 
well-informed men, and difpofed them to throw them- 
ſelves back = the protection of the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment with all its acknowledged faults, inſtead of 
chaſing remote or ideal advantages, at the hazard of 
tumult, and with the certainty of innovation. They 


have reconciled us to the transfer, of royal favor and 


public confidence, from the ſteady friends of the'peo- ' 
ple, to the haughty, and at the ſame time the inſidi- 
ous, miniſters of the Crown. They have effected the 
portentous exchange of jealouſy in the cauſe of free- 
dom, for an indolent and even a ſervile indifference to 
the ſilent, though progreflive, increaſe of that power, 
from which Mr. Hume predicts. the euthanaſia of the 
Britiſh conſticution—a power, of which “ the diſcon- 
tinuous wounds,” like thoſe of ſome * etherial ſub- 
ſtance,” are quickly cloſed and quickly healed, and 
which ſurviving alike the gradual decay, and the 
ſudden extinction of opinions, of cuſtoms, of reli- 
gions, and of laws, ſeems by the irrevocable decree. 
of nature herſelf to be deſtined for immortality. 


« Subjects, as well as their princes, frequently imagine, that free- 
dom is a clog to the proceedings of government. They imagine, 
that deſpotical power is beſt fitted to procure diſpatch, and fecrecy 
in the execution of public councils to maintain, what they are 
pleaſed to call, peel order, and to give a ſpeedy redreſs of com- 
plaints. They even ſometimes n that if a ſucceſſion of 
you princes could be found, deſpotical government is beſt calculated 

or the happineſs of mankind. While they reaſon thus, they cannot 
blame a ſovereign who, in the confidence that he is to employ his 
power for good purpoſes, endeavours to extend its limits, and in his 
own apprehenfion ftrives only to ſhake off the reſtraints which ſtand 
in the way of reaſon, and which prevent the effect of his friendly in- 


tentions #1” 
+ Ferguſon's Civil Society, Part 6th, 
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In teſpect to the project of Mr. Rous, I would be 
underſtood to diſapprove, not of the principle itſelf, 
but of the extent in which he would apply it; and the 
preſent condition of France confirms me in that diſ- 
approbation. By an undiſtinguiſhing and intemperate 
eagerneſs for the attainment of that perfection, which 
metaphyſical writers have holden up to the admiration 
of a lively and a gallant people, the government of 
France has been ſtripped of many ſolid ſupports, and 
decorated with ſome ornaments, which to me appear 
cumberſome and fantaſtic. 0 When the inteſtine and 
external dangers which threaten France ſhall be hap- 
pily removed, I flatter myſelf, that the government 
will gradually retire from thoſe extremities to which 
it has been puſhed by the ardour of experiment, by 
the violence of the prevailing party, by the neceſſity of 


ſpreading before the people the allurements of novelty, 


and by the yet ſtronger neceſſity of leaving no-power 
in the hands of thoſe, who were bigotted in their at- 
tachment to the old and eſtabliſhed principles of 
monarchy. But the jealouſy now ſubſiſting between 
the members of the National Aſſembly and the mini- 
ſters of the Crown, the em harraſſments which thoſe 
miniſters muſt ever meet in conducting the buſineſs 
of an extenſive empire, under the reſtraints of an im- 
mediate and moſt irkſome reſponſibility ; the tried, 
and, it ſhould ſeem, the acknowledged impropriety of 
public diſcuſſion upon many ſubjects of political detail 
the neceſſity of 8 thoſe ſubjects to committees, 
which, after the fervor of novelty has cooled, will al- 
ways be expoſed to ſecret management and indirect 
corruption; the difficulty of obtaining official informa- 
tion, and the yet greater difficulty of enforcing ſpeedy, 
vigorous, and faithful execution—all theſe circum- 
ſtances conſpire in - convincing me, that the attem 
has been made in France without ſucceſs, and that the 
theory of a total ſeparation between the legiſlative and 
the executive bodies is falſe ; becauſe, it 1s either in- 
capable of being reduced to real practice, or, if prac- 
tiled, 


= () 

tiſed, is injurious to good government. As to fe- 
we ſearches into the truth of that theory, merely ex hypo- 
eh | tbefi, I ſhould read with pleaſure the arguments by 


= which ingenious men might ſupport it, if they would | 
A fairly warn their readers, that they are writing like 
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Plato in his Republic, or like More in his Utopia. In 
the inveſtigation of phyſical cauſes, we depend much 


£3488 | upon accident; the proceſs of experiments them- 
1 ſelves is flow, and the general concluſions to which 
"FF | they lead, long remain doubtful; But, the force of 
1 moral cauſes lies more nearly within our reach, and 
; off there can be little hope of moral improvement, unleſs: 
N | that force in all its various directions, and all its in- 
_ 1 \_— tricate combinations, be calculated again and again, 
_ 488 and preſented to the views of thoſe who can bring it 


into action. Unhapptly the greater part of ſuch men 
as govera the affairs of the world, are ſeldom trained to 
5 habits of inveſtigation; and for this reaſon it is, that I 
1 maintain the neceſſity of high intellectual attainments 
B in thoſe who are to execute, as well as in thoſe who 
are to controul, the councils of nations. For, amidſt 
the fluctuating tempers, and the varying intereſts, of 
large communities, greater or leſs opportunities for 
practical application will ariſe, when the moſt accom- 
pliſhed ſtateſman will find himſelf enlightened by con- 
ſulting the ſtorehouſe of abſtract ſpeculation. Con- 
ducted as theory ſometimes is, by men of ability and 
virtue, by a Locke, a Sidney, and even a Harrington, 
it is of general uſe, becauſe it incidentyy throws ſome”. 
por ion of light upon the real conduct of men, and the 
real intereſts of ſtates. Thus, I grant that Mr. Rous 
"Ui has unfolded a moſt ſalutary principle, and ſure I am, 
. that he will not be offended with me for endcavouring 
_ 4188 do give it a more ſure and permanent effect, by ſalutary 
| reſtrictions. ' or in Fe, | 
Now, whether my opinion about the governments 
| of France and England be well or ill- founded, I cer- 
|. tainly had no concern wich thote, meetings for comme- 
: moration, which have been the. objefls of ſo much 
3 5 | acrimonious 
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acrimonious inveRtive, and the ſource, in my neigh- 
bourhood, of ſo many ſhocking depredations. I did 
not believe them to be illegal, but I thought them 


indiſereet; and, therefore, without the ſmalleſt. 
heſitation, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, I more than 


declined two indirect ſorts of invitation which had 
been ſent to me from two different quarters. It is 
not for me either to juſtify, or to condemn, other 
men who ated from other motives.-But, for my 
part, I was unwilling by any public overt- act ro encou- 
rage raſh and inconſiderate perſons in confounding the 
events in France with the condition of England. I dif. 
dained to debaſe my charaCter as a citizen and as a cler- 
gyman, by the ſlighteſt appearance of indecorym.—l 
ſhrunk from the thought of, irritating ®. thoſe paſſions, 


which it is my duty alike to aſſuage by precept and by 


example. While, however, I accede to the obſervation 


of Mr. Hume, that in the conflict of public opinions 


the moſt modetate are generally the molt wiſe, I know, 


by 


Upon the ſame principles of moderation I have acted with ſome 
effect ſince the riots. A very zealous and well-meaning churchman 
lately put into my hands a political dialogue, which had been pub- 
liſhed at Birmingham, and was to be followed by other dialogues of 
the ſame kind. After reading it, I told this gentleman that Lhighly 
diſapproved of its contents, and that, at this criſis eſpecially, I was 
very much afraid of its conſequences. At the fame time I took an 
opportunity of communicating, by letter, the ſame opinion to a gen- 
. of great political moderation, who is acquainted with ſome 
perſons in toe erative party, and I deſired him to cupley his advice, 
and the whole authority of his character, in checking, i 
a publication of which I knew it was impoſlible for him to approve. 

e complied with my requeſt, and I hear that no more IIS have 
ſince appeared. I ny ſhould not have ſeen the book if my 
friend, the loyaliſt, : 
name of the author, and, indeed, I have no defire to know tt. Be 


his abilities what they may, I muſt condemn him for employing them 


in ſuch a manner at ſuch a time. 


+ Iknowperſons, who 1 neither taſte to feel, nor Judgment | 


to diſtinguiſh, the beauties of Burke's book, affect to 
his diſciples, and have alfo verified one of Mr. Burke's very important 
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he could, 


not ſhewn it to me. I have not heard the 
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by my own melancholy experience, that they are not 
always the moſt ſafe. en | 
When „ pity,” as Antony fays, „ is choked with 
cuſtom of ſoul deeds,“ in vain would an honeſt man 
plead, „I am not Cinni the conſpirator,” '< Ir is no 
matter,” would the bigot and the rioter exclaim, 


_« His name is Cinna, tear him, tear him; come, 


brands, ho ! fire-brands.” | 
Sorry I am, that this complaint is thus extorted from 
me, by the impertinent and malignant...diſcuſſions 
which are too likely to ariſe from the republication of 
Mr. C.'s ſtatement. i ree'c2 
Though I do not think myſelf bound to tilt with 
every doughty champion who may ſummon me into 
the liſts of controverſy for the choice of my private 
friends; yet, I am not without ſome local and weigh- 
ty reaſons for blunting by anticipation the edge of thoſe 
miſchievous weapons, which malevolence is ever 
ready. to forge, and prejudice to wield, Be it known 
then to Mr. C., and to all others whom it may concern 
equally with Mr, C., that my perſonal acquaintance 
with Dr. Prieſtley did not commence till the ſpring 
of 1790, and that my firſt interview with him was at 
the houſe of a very ſenſible and moſt excellent man, at 


- whoſe table, I, in the courſe of the ſame ſpring, ſat 


down with Mr. C., and paſſed an afternoon without 
hearing the maſter of the family or his friends, directly 
or indirectly, called raſcals “ for their political tenets, 

Some years before I had ſpoken to Dr. Prieſtley, 1 
had occaſion, in one of my publications , to cenſure 


te of liberty ſoberly limited, and defined with ualificati 
« „ ſuſpicion wall be raiſed of his fidelity to his 1 nes, 
« will be ſtigmatiſed as the virtue of cowards, and compromiſe as the 
t prudence of traytors.” Such is the language of certain wretches in 
this amt about thoſe who differ from them. | 
I allude to a fact in which the public are not concerned, but 
which is very well remembered by thoſe, whom alone I wiſh to un- 

derſtand the alluſion. | © | 
+ In a note upon my laſt ſerman preached for the Charity Schools 
at Norwich. ; | | | : ; 
IM bim; 
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him; and when he had replied with equal firmneſs, 
and equal politeneſs, I was ſo grareleſs as neither to 
deſpiſe, nor to hate him. 
Ina October 1789, when I preached for the elatiry- | 
ſchools at Birmingham, I earneſtly recommended to 
the audience two admirable ſermons which Dr. Prieſt» 
ley had written upon a topic very ſimilar to my own, 
In the courſe of my obſervations I in one place glan- 
ced at the : marked pecularities of Dr. Prieſtley upon 
% controverſial topics,” and in another I ſtated cou. 
dently, what I ſhall now ſtate again, that the views of 
the writer « are co-extenſive with the magnitude and 
dignity of his ſubject, and, therefore, they are not fet- 
tered by any limitation from particular modes ef the- 
ological doctrine, or particular forms of eceleſiaftical 
diſcipline.” —PFhus much I faid to inform the congre- 
gation, that the perufal of Dr. Prieſtley's fermons 
would not be attended with any danger to their faith} 
and I did not ſay more, becauſe" neither the time mage 
the place required theological diſputation, *- 

Early in 1790, I refiſted Pr. Prieſtley and Wy fetch | 
in their endeavours to procure the repeal of the Teſt 
Act; and on this occaſion I not only faw the venerable 
perſon, and heard the orthodox tongue, of Mr. C., 
but had the pleaſure of acting with two or three wor- 
thy laymen of Birmingham, and with one clergyman 
for whom I have a great eſteem, 

About a month or two after, Dr. Prieffley and 1 
met ; and here begins a black catalogue of crimes, 
which have been To ong enveloped in darkneſs, bur 
which I am now audacious enough to plant before le- 
gions of ſenſeleſs and mercileſs. calumniators in open 
day. 

I knew that Dr. John Leland of Ireland lived upon 
terms of intimacy with many Engliſh prelates that 
Archbiſhop Secker preſerved his acquaintance with 
Dr. Samuel Chandler—that Dr. Johnſon admitted the 
viſits of Dr. Fordyce, and did not decline the compa- 
ny of Dr. Mayo. When I myſelf too lived at Nor- 
| e wich, 
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wich, Mr. Bourne a diſſenting teacher, not leſs emi- 


nent for the boldneſs of his opinions, than for the 
depth of his reſearches, was very well received by the 
worthieſt and moſt reſpectable clergymen of that city. 
1 was, therefore, and now am, at a loſs to fee why a 


clergyman of the church of England ſhould ſhun the 


preſence of a diſſenting miniſter, merely becauſe they 


do not agree upon doctrinal points which have long 
divided the chriſtian world; and indeed I have always 


found that when men of ſenſe and virtue mingle in 
free converſation, the harſh and confuſed ſuſpicions 
which they may have entertained of each other, gra- 
dvally give way to more juſt and more candid ſenti- 
ments. | wo 

In reality, the example of many great and good 
men averts every imputation of impropriety from 
ſuch intercourſe, and the information which I have 


myſelf occaſionally gained by converſing with learned 


teachers of many different ſets, will always make me 
remember with ſatisfaction and acknowledge with 


_ thankfulneſs, the favour which they have done to me 
by their unreſerved and judicious communications. 


Not having heard Dr. Prieſtley in the pulpit“, and 
knowing that in the city of Dublin church-men, diſ- 
ſenters, and catholics lay aſide all diſtinctions to at- 
tend ſermons for charity ſchools, I, in the ſummer 
of 1790, was once preſent, when Dr, Prieſtley deli- 
vered a ſermon of this kind at Warwick. Not having 


| ſeen the ceremony of ordination among the diſſenters, 


I was a ſpectator of one, where Dr. Prieſtley aſſiſted. 
| * This, I believe, is no uncommon practice with the cl . Mr. 


C. I know, has heard Dr. Prieſtley at the old meeting in Birming- 


ham, and, I believe, upon ſome public occaſion, When Dr. Foſter 


. preached in the Old Jewry, it was no dif; for eccleſfiaſtics to 


and hear him, however they might differ from him upon abftruſe 
points of ſpeculation. Mr. C. ſurely muſt have heard, that even men of 
talents are not entirely free from the paſſion of euriofity, by which 
he is himſelf ſometimes actuated. And when they hear a ſaifible 
ſermon from a celebrated preacher, they are employed as innocently. 
as they would be in reading letters not their own. 


Once | 


* 
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Once I have been guilty of drinking tea, and once o 
dining with him at Warwick: Once I permitted him, 
forſooth, to dine with me at Hatton. Once I was ſo 
hardy as to accompany my friend Mr, Porſon for the 
purpoſe of meeting the very learned Mr, Berington * 


at Dr. Prieftley's houſe ; and when four ſuch men as 


Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. Berington, Mr. Porſon, and my- 
{elf ate together , drank together, and chatted together 
at ſuch a place as Fair Hill, and in ſuch'a month as 
November, REAL incendiaries may, for aught 1 
know, be taught to ſuppole, that ſome attempts 
were made towards a ſecond gunpowder plot. Un- 
fortunately, however, for our delign, neither Mr, 
Porſon, I believe, nor myſelf, have ſeen our other two 
aſſociates from that time to the preſent; and aware 


* 


* This excellent writer and moſt reſpectable man had been engaged 
in a controverſy of ſome importance with Dr. Prieſtley, before they 
were acquainted. In truth, men of improved underſtandings and 
rooted virtue do not ſuffer difference of opinion to give them unfa- ' 
vourable impreſſions of each other. Let us hear what Johnſon himſelf 
ſaid, when, unruffled by contradiction, and looking to truth, not to 
victory, he thus converſed with his inquiſitive. d candid Tory 
friend, He repeated his obſervation that © the differences amo 
Chriſtians are really of no conſequence ; for inſtance, (ſaid he) 
if a proteſtant objects to a papiſt, You worlhip images, the papi 
can anſwer, .I do not inſiſt on your doing it; you may be a 
good papiſt without it: I do it only as a help to my devotion.” 1 
aid the great article of Chriſtianity is the revelation of immortality. 
Johnſon admitted it was, Vol. ii. page 166, Boſwell. © © | 
Upon the importance of the ine which Johnſon admitted, 
there is a paſſage in Archdeacon Paley's principles of moral and 
political philoſophy, which for comprehenſion of remark, ſolidity of 
thought, and ſolemn grandeur of Bion, I confider as one of the 
nobleſt inſtances of compoſition in the Engliſh language. The 
reader will find jt in Page 109, Vol. ii. 6th Edition in octavo. ' 
+ T hope to give Mr. C. no very unfavourable opinion of our con- 
verſation when I add, that a fifth perſon in company was one of the 
. and loyal people called quakers ; I forget his name, but he 
cemed to he a perſon of ſound j nt, and extenſive information; 
and I believe that he is no leſs an enemy than Mr. C. and myſelf, - 
to the modern doctrine of depoſing monarchs, and the modern practice 
of burning conventicles. * | 1&5 6. 6 
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as we are, of the buſy ſpirits which hover round us, we 


ſhould not have truſted our meaſures to private letters, 


though ſome of us, I imagine, might have perplexed a 
Birmingham rector, or even the royal decypherer him» 


Telf, if, for the ſafer communication of our thoughts, 
we ,cmployed our wit upon the coinage of a new 
language, or vpon a new ſyſtem of ſymbols in two 


or three languages which are already Known. 


Beſides paying and receiving all theſe viſits, I have 
condeſcended to accept from Dr. Prieſtley ſome of 
his controverſial publications; I have dered to write 


to him three or four letters, and vauchſaſed to receive 


from him four or five; nay, I have carried my com- 
plaiſance ſo far, as to examine with great accuracy, and 
with little or no change of my original and orthodox 
opinion, the diſpute in which this Herefiarch was 
engaged with an illuſtrious prelate. Upon one topic“, 
where my fixed belief is diametrically oppoſite to that 
of Dr. Prieſtley, I confeſſed myſelf diſſatisfied with 
ſome arguments uſed by his antagoniſt. Upon 
other topics I condemned the auſterity of that anta- 
goniſts ſpirit, though, I have always given him juſt 
and ample credit for mathematical knowledge, for 


claſſical ervdition, for acuteneſs of reaſoning, and for 


ſplendour of diction. 


Lately I had the honour of being conſulted by 


Dr. Prieſtley upon a ſubject of ſome importance, and 


I gave at his requeſt my unreſer ved advice, for which, 


if I Were at liberty ro proclaim it, 1 ſhould have the | 


of February I had the pleaſure of dining with Mr. Dilly in the 
Poultry, and of meeting at his heuſe, Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. Iſaac Reed, 
Mr. Cumberland, Mr. Pelham, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Braithwaite, Dr. 


. Thompſon of Kenſington, Mr. Sharpe, and two or three learned 


members of the univerſity of Cambridge. Hard is my fate, to be 
thus under the neceſſity of quelling ſlander by the detail of what 


| Paſſes in private life. 1. * will be ſurprized to hear, that the very 


day after I had ſeen Dr. ley I fpent a moſt agreeable afternoon 
with-the ingenious and worthy Mr. Jones, author of a celebrated 
work in defence of the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. 
] mean the ſcriptural evidence for the miraculous conception. 
| | appro- 
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approbation of all ſerious churchmen, all impartial 
ſeAaries, and all ſober-minded citizens. TINS, WI 
Such, and ſuch only, has been my connection with 


Dr. Prieſtley. And was it for this, that, in a ſeaſon of 


deep diſtreſs and dreadful danger, my principles were 
on a ſudden gnawed at by vermin whiſpers, and wor- 
ried by brutal reproaches ? that my houſe 'was' marked 
out for conflagration ? that my family were for three 
days and three nights agitated with confternation and 
diſmay ? that my books, which-I have long been col- 
lecting with indefatigable induſtry—upor which I 
have expended more than half the produce of more 
than twenty years unwearied  labour—and which I 
conſidered as the pride of my youth, the employment 
of my riper age, and, perhaps, the beſt ſolace of de- 
clining ife—was it for this, I ſay, that my very books 
were expoſed to moſt unexpected, moſt unmerited 
deſtruction? In what age, or in what country, do 1 
live? Whither, as an unoffending citizen, ſhall J flee 
for the protection of the laws; and where, as a dili- 
gent and a faithful teacher of chriſtianity, where ſhall T 
look for its ſalutary influence, even among thoſe, who 
make their boaſt of being its molt zealous defenders ? 
O ſuperbiam inauditam! Alios in facinore gloriati, aliis 
ne dolere quidem impunitè licere®, But the ways of Pro- 
vidence are unſearchable; and among all the anoma- 
lies which baffle conjecture, and afflict ſenſibility, in the 
moral world, the follies, the fickleneſſes, and the paſſions 
of man are the moſt inexplicable, and the moſt deplo- 
rable. He is a tyrant in defence of liberty He is 
a plunderer for the ſupport of law. He is an oppreſ- 
ſor for the honour of government. He is a ſavage in 
the very boſom of ſociety. He becomes the unrelent- 
ing perſecutor of liis ſpecies for. the imaginary glory 
of his God, n f 
My heart throbs ſo feelingly, and my conſcience is 
ſo entirely unclouded by guilt or fear, that J cannot 
yet retire from thoſe ſubjects, which the rector of St. 


* Vid. Epiſ. Famil. Cic. Lib. ii. Epiſt. xx · 
| H 4 Martin's 
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Martin's has puſhed into public notice, and from 
which ſome men will boldly draw thoſe invidious in- 
ferences, which others with a ſort of inſtinctive ſub- 
tilty have been content to lodge in the dark ambuſ- 
cade inſinuation. 2 | 
In the name of common ſenſe, then, and of com- 
mon humanity, let me aſk, can the unlettered, and 
therefore the prejudiced claſſes of mankind be pri- 
vileged to preſcribe the bounds of ſocial intercouſe to 
enlightened men, who, from the very circumſtance of 
being enlightened, are moſt qualified to aſſiſt others 
in emerging from the gloom of ignorance, and in 
making off the fetters of every unſocial and unchriſ- 
bl + "4,0 tian antipathy ? Did not Dr. Johnſon himſelf endure, r 
„ and, as I am told, almoſt ſolicit an interview with Dr. 
Prieſtley, whoſe tenets he openly reprobated, and 
Bi LC =. 44 whoſe ſect he derided, too coarſely, as I think, and 
' too indiſcriminately? Inſtead of ſhunning conta- 
1 ion from the preſence of a polemic, who had * blown 
Vith a louder blaſt than his fellows the horn of battle,” 
bi did not Profeſſor White“ converſe with him eaſily 
{ ; | and 
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The learned profeſſor, (to his honour be it ſpoken, ) was, on this 
eccafion, and I believe habitually is, actuated by the ſame good ſpi- 
rit, by which the et mo biſhops were diftinguiſhed after their re- 
— baniſhmient, into which they had been driven by Valens. 
Their conduct was ſo exemplary in all reſpects towards the Arian 
22 that I cannot heb: my readers the ſatisfaction of peruſing 
the following paſſage: * 

Nęoedpias 2dty tpporrioay* HANG THY du THY News WpoTt= | 
nir, A KATHAITEY OORT ten no ay THY νν (pics all- 
tog, junds diy ovoige 1aTATHAVEY TH EXXANCIGAN, Wy Waps Ot x) 
Ard pity Wapadegiioav, Braoviixiat M GrAompordpro tis 


WOAARS XATERIPIOGY, | 
Soꝛomen. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 7, Cap. 2. 
But the behaviour of Eulalius, Biſhop of Amaſia, towards an Arian 
biſhop, who Nved in the ſame city, was fo amiable, and ſo uncom- 
mon, that I will venture to lengthen this note by a ſecond quota- 

tion from the ſame chapter of Sozomen. _ 
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and amicably, when they met at the great Armoury of 
Hereſy in St. Paul's church-yard ? Did not the Dean 
of Chriſt Church with his uſual ſagacity and good hu- 
mour call Dr, Prieſtley “a Trinitarian in politics, 
and an Unitarian in religion,” when they ſaw each , 
other at Oxford? Did not Mr. Burke himſelf viſie 
Dr. Prieſticy at Birmingham? Yes. Theſe great and 
worthy men did not think it inconſiſtent with the pu- 
rity of their faith, or the dignity of their ſtations, to 
interchange the courteſies of gentlemen and of ſcho- 
lars with Dr. Prieſtley, But no buſy tongue has da- 
red to blacken them for theſe actions in the opinion of 
mankind, No acculing angel has been permitted to 
record them as ſubjects of condemnation in the aw- 
ful regiſtry of Heaven. me G Cal 
Living, as I have done, for the ſpace of more than 
five years within the diſtance of ſixteen miles from Dr. 
Prieſtley, I have ſeen him far leſs often, than one 
man of letters would wiſh to ſee another under the 
ſame circumſtances. x NS 
Yet Mr. C., I ſhould ſuppoſe, muſt have met him 
as often, either in the circle of their Birmingham 
friends, or upon the buſineſs of the Birmingham li- 
brary, But, whether their interviews have been fre- 
quent or not, and whether the converſation which 
paſſed between them was amicable or not, I could 
point out one queſtion of high national“ importance, 
upon which they both acted together with the ſame 
ardour with which I ſhould have acted againſt both, if 
I had refided upon the ſame ſpot. Now, as to my- 


ſelf, I never had the ſlighteſt communication F with 
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The Arian Biſhop churliſhly refuſed this honourable offer, and 
Eulalins by his moderation won over the Arians of his dioceſe to the 
orthodox faith. | | 

|  * I mean the Regency buſineſs. ; 

+ Among other inconveniencies which the reverend man of Bir- 
mingham had brought upon me, by the raſhneſs of his 
and the darkneſs of his ſtatements, I on the fourth of February 
kcard a report, that ſome political letters of my own, which I had 


written 
« 


very inſtructive companion. I will not, in conſe- 
quence of our different opinions, either impute to 


would have done well to read before they wrote to 


| the moſt orthodox and loyal man now living. My only hope is, that 
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Dr. Prieſtley upon matters of government, either 
3 or practical, and, in all probability, I never 

all. Yet I have viſited him, as I hope to viſit him 
again, becauſe he is an unaffeted, unaſſuming, and 


him the evil which he does not, or depreciate in him 
the good which he is allowed to do. I will not de- 
baſe my underſtanding, nor proſtitute my honour, 
by encouraging the clamours“ which have been raiſ- 
ed againſt him in vulgar minds, by certain perſons who 


underſtand, before they dogmatized—to examine, be- 
fore they condemned. Readily do I give him up, as 
the bold defender of hereſy and ſchiſm, to the well- 


written to Dr. Prieſtley, contained ſome unbecoming matter, and 
that I was angry with Mr. C. for conveying them to government, 
This ſtory is tarally falſe. I have reaſons for believing, that the few 
letters which I really have written to Dr. Prieſtley, were diſperſed by 
the rioters. But they contain nothing which I wiſh to conceal from 


they are in the hands of ſuch perſons, as will not miſrepreſent what 
I have written. 
pon this grave ſubject, let me quote the words of a learned 
Biſhop——* Evil ſpeaking, and ſlander, lying and falſehood, can 
« never enter into the character of that man, who profeſſes to be a 
« follower of the bleſſed Jeſus. And I may add, that, however com- 
« mon it be in the world, yet we ought always to avoid, as a moſt 
&« miſchievous vice, all fierceneſs and uncharitableneſs in the carry- | 
« ing on of our civil and religious diſputes. Too much of this is 
_ whe ſeen almoſt every where: for the furious and the paſſionate - -- 
4% of all parties, have ſo far conquered all humanity within them, 
c that they can wound, and, as it were, ſtab to the heart, the cha- 
« racter of any man whom they diſlike, not only without remorſe, 
« but even with pleaſure.” ——( Biſhop Pearce.) 

This prelate probably would not have agreed with Dr. Johnſon, 
when he ſaid, that where a man voluntarily engages in an important 
controverſy, he is to do all he can to leſſen his antagoniſt, becauſe 
authority from perſonal reſpe& has much weight with moſt peo- 

le, and often more than reaſoning. Vol. ii. Page 24, Boſwell. 

What Johnſon ſaid to Mr. Murray, vide page 49, 1s leſs unrea- 
ſonable. And, indeed, when infidels cr heretics play the part of 
ſcoffers and ſophiſts, they who defend the truth muſt feel indignation, 


and have a right to expreſs it. | 
9 founded 
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ounded objections of his antagoniſts; But, I cannot think 
his religion infincere,. while he worſhips one Deity in the 
name of one Saviour; nor do I ſuppoſe that his acts of 
Juſtice, temperance, and charity, have the“ nature of 
ſin,” becauſe they ſometimes Bow more immediately 
from reaſon, as abſurdly contradiftinguiſhed in. ſcho- 
laſtic language from faith, I will not compare his 
opinions with the opinions of Mr. Gibbon, becauſe 
Mr. Gibbon caſts aſide the evidence of all mira. 
cles whatſoever, and becauſe he derides revelation, as 
well as rejects it Iwill not degrade his morals to a level 
with the morals of Mr. Hume, who in his more po- 
pular writings has taught the inconſiderate, the igno- 


rant, and the innocent, to think with diminiſhed - 


horror, not of adultery only, but of other impurities 
too flagitious to be named. When | find a writer 
bearing among philoſophical men in his own country 
the name of a philoſopher, and honoured by the teſ- 
timony of many foreign univerſities, I muſt look up 
to him as ſomething higher than ae mere lucky ex- 
perimentaliſtꝰ I mult reſpe& him as ſomething better 
than a mere decorous“ Athei/t,” when I ow that his 
virtues in private life are acknowledged by bis neigh- 
bours, admired by his congregation, and recorded 
almaſt by the unanimous ſuffrage of his moſt power- 
ful and moſt diſtinguiſhed antagoniſts. Upon every 
ſubject of literature which comes within my reach, 
Jill talk and I will write to him” without reſerve, 
and in proportion as his opinions may appear to me. 
to approach truth, or to recede from it, I ſhall aſſent 
without reluctance, or diſſent without diſſimulation. 
The ſame would be my conduct towards the orthodox 
Biſhop Horne t, and towards the renowned champion 
With odious Atheiſt names they load their foes, 
And never fail in charities, like thoſe. 
In elimes where true religion is profeſs'd, 
That imputation were no laughing jeſt. i 
Dryden. 
+ Soon after my papers were ſent to the preſs, this prelate paid 
the great debt of nature; and of ſuch a prelate as Dr. George Horne, 
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men, as a Watſon, a Bagot, and a 
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of orthodoxy, Biſhop Horſley, if I could rank theſe 
reſpectable prelates among my correſpondents. The 
ſame bas been my conduct to that moſt amiable man, 
and moſt accompliſhed ſcholar, Dr. Bennet, the Bi- 
ſhop of Cork, to the profound and ſagacious Dr. 
Nathaniel Forſter , to the learned Mr. Burgeſs, to 
the celebrated Dr. White, whom I have yet the plea- 
ſure to call my friend, and to Dr. Martin Rowth, 


preſident of Magdalen College, Oxford Let me pauſe 


at the mention of this venerable name. 

Amidſt the dreary proſpect which lies before me, 
when l am to return to Mr, Curtis, I find myſelf re- 
freſhed with the recollection of Dr. Rowth ; and why 
ſhould I deny myſelf the ſatisfaction I muſt feel in 
ſaying of him here, what of ſuch a man I ſhould' ſay 
every where, with equal juſtice and with equal triumph? 
The friendſhip of this excellent perſon, believe me, 
readers, will ever be ranked by me among the ſweet- 
eſt conſolations and the proudeſt ornaments of my 
life—he, in the language of Milton , © is the virtu- 


who would nat be eager to record, that the life which had been | my 
in virtue and in holineſs, was cloſed in calm and pious refignation ? Lit 


te as I am diſpoſed to embrace either ſome Por opinions, 


which he was known to entertain, or ſome proofs of ſcriptural doc- 
trine, which he was accuſtomed to enforce, I cannot forbear to 
_—_ Dr. Horne at that moment, when to flatter him were vain. 

o me his character was know only by his writings and by report, 


But they who were acquainted with him perſonally, concur with me 


in giving him credit for uniting a playful fancy with a ſerious heart. 
He is, indeed, diſtinguiſhed as an antagoniſt of the Unitarians, and as 
an adyocate for the Hutchinſonians. But his temper was never 
contaminated by the virulence of bigotry, and his taſte diffuſed a 
colouring of elegance over the wild, but not unlovely, viſions of en- 
thuſiaſm. His peculiarities did not obſcure his excellencies. He 
loved Hebrew, and he underſtood Greek. He defended Hutchin- 
ſon ; but in ſpirit and in truth © he had learned Chrifl.” - His kyown 
ſincerity gave à fuller, and a wider effect to his celebrated piety : 
Dr. 1 only what he believed; he practiſed what he 
taught. Having really been “ a ſaint in crape, he did not affect 
the appearance of being © twice a faint in lawn.” May the church 
of England ever be adorned by ſack profutes, ſuch ſcholars, and ſugh 
orne ! 
+ Fate of Colcheſter. | A | 

1 Sce the ſonnet to Mr. Lawrence, 

ous 
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ous ſon of a vittuous father,” whoſe literary attainments 
are reſpected by every ſcholar to whom he is known, 
whoſe exemplary virtues ſhed a luſtre on that church 
in which they have not been rewarded, and whoſe 
grey hairs will never deſcend to the grave, but amidſt 
the bleſſings of the devour, and the tears of the poor. 
He fills a ſtation, for which other men are ſometimes 
indebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of 
fortune, but in which he was himſelf moſt honoura- 
bly placed from the experience his electors had lon 
had of his integrity, and the confidence they repoſt 
in his diſcernment, in his activity, and in his impar- 
tiality. The attachment he profeſſes to academical 
inſtitutions proceeds not leſs from a fincere convic- 
tion of their utility, than from a deep reverence for the 
wiſdom of antiquity in the regulations it has made for 
preſerving the morals of youth, and for promoting the 
cultivation of learning, His government over the 
affairs of a great and reſpectable college is active 
without officiouſneſs, and firm without ſeverity. ' His 
independence of ſpirit is the effect, not of ferocious 


pride, but of a cool and ſteady principle, which claims 
only the reſpect it is ever ready to pay, and which 


cqually diſdains to trample upon ſubordination, and 
to crouch before the inſolence of power. His correct 
judgment, his profound erudition“, and his various 

A knowledge; 


hs The fame of Dr. Rowth as a ſcholar tour not. reſt upon the 


pots ſuffrages of private friends, upon the dogmatical deciſions of 
abal; 


terary cabals, or upon thoſe pompous traditions which are intro- 
duced into academical ſocieties with little difficulty, ſupported 
little proof, and then being echoed and re-echoed without intermi 
ſion and without enquiry, roll down from one ſhort lived generation 
to another, as incontrovertible truths. My friend has made a public 
appeal to the learned world inhis edition of the Gorgias and Futhy- 


demus of Plato, which was publiſhed in 1784. The notes are more 


full than thoſe of Etwal upon ſome other dialogues of Plato, and 
more learned than thoſe of the celebrated Forſter. With an excep» 
tion to the praiſe of conjectural emendation, Dr. Rowth's work de- 
ſerres to be claſſed with Muſgrave's Euripides, and Toup's Longi- 
nus. I have ſometimes wiſhed, that the editor had added, ke 
Fetter, an Index Atticus; and I am happy to inform ſcholars, that in 
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knowledge, are ſuch as ſeldom fall to the lot of man. 
His liberality “ is ſcarcely ſurpaſſed even by his or- 
thodoxy, and bis orthodoxy is not the tumid and fun- 
gous excreſcence of prejudice, but the ſound and mel- 
ſawed fruit of honeſt and indefatigable enquiry. In a 
word, his mind, his whole mind, is decked at once 


with the pureſt cryſtals of ſimplicity, and the bright- 


eſt jewels of benevolence and piety. 


His life is gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature may ſtand up 
And ſay to all the world, his is a man. 
The reader, if he be a man of letters, and a man 
of virtue, would perhaps wiſh me to purſue this di- 
greſſion yet farther ; and, at all events, he will excuſe 
me for detaining him from a dry detail of petty facts, 
to contemplate for a while ſo noble a character, as 
that of Dr. Martin Rowth. Let us now return to the 
plea which Mr, C. has offered, for having read and 


i an old copy of Olympiodorus he has inſerted various additions and 


corrections from that M. S. copy, which lately diſappeared from the 
rooms of a very learned and very excellent man, to whom it had been 
lent by Dr. Rowth. | | 

I can apply to my friend what Johnſon ſays of Zachary Mudge, 
6 a ſolicitous examination of objections and judicious comparing 
"6 of oppolite arguments, he attained, what enquiry never gives but 
&« to induſtry and perſpicuity, a firm and unſhaken ſettlement of 
« conviction. But his firmneſs was without aſperity; for, knowing 
© with how much difficulty truth was ſometimes found, he did not 
&© wonder that many miſſed it.” Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, Vol, ii. 
page 375. The truth of the concluding ſentence will be felt by every 
man of deep reflection; and well does it become thoſe, who are not in 
the habit of reflecting deeply, to weigh its moral and religious impor- 
tance in mitigating their prejudices, and in reſtraining their invectives, 
upon certain difficult and momentous ſubjects. Glad ſhould. I be if 
this opinion of Johnſon were, in Johnſon's words, written like 
the motto of Capaneus . in golden letters,” and hung up, not onl 
in every diſſenting academy, but in every hall of every Jt in th 
two noble ſeminaries, which, as Milton of Athens, I revere as 


« the eyes“ of this kingdom. See upon this ſubject ſome excel- 


| lent remarks in page 3 and 4 of Newte's Tour through England 


and Scotland---a work which I think replete with profound reſearch, 
and uſeful obſervations, which do equal honour to the author as a phi- 
loſopher and a patriot. # a 0 ; 
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forwarded to government the letters of Dr. Prieſtley. 
His words run thus or. f 
«« There is one part of the memorial which ſtates 
« my having ſaid at the Solyhull Green, ' that if D 
« Prieſtley's letters or papers came into, my ag, 
« ſhould think myſelf. juſtified in peruſing them; 
and, if in my opinion they were of a dangerous te 
« dency, I ſhould think myſelf bound to ſend them to 
« government, this, Sir, requires; an explanation. 
<« It was not meant by me, that, if I found any letters 
te or papers of Dr. Prieſtley's, that I-ſhquld read them. 
No! but if they came into my hands, that is, if 
« ſent to me as rector of Birmingham (as was the 
« caſe, though not then mentioned) I then ſhould and 
did think myſelf bound to read them and ſend them 
to government. For two papers of Dr. Prieſtley's 
actually had been incloſed to me under a blank co- 
ver, and ſent to me per polt : and are now ane of 
theme I beltve, in the hands. of Mr; Pitt, the 
© other in the hands of a reſpectable gentleman uns 
der government,” | 1421 
Now Dr. Prieſtley, I was well aware, differed from 
many clergymen in the eſtabliſhment, and from my- 
{elf too, upon many topics of controverſial divinity, 
and of abſtract politics. He had lately, I was told, 
incurred the difpleafure even of candid churchmen, by 
his familiar letters to the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
and by his anſwer to Mr. Burke's well known and 
much admired pamphlet. He was connected by habits 
of intimacy, and perhaps by ſimilarity of opinion, with 
ſeveral gentlemen who aſſembled at the Revolution 
dinner. He had ſuffered equally with ſome other“ 
diſſenters, by the depredations committed upon his 
property; and more than the reſt, by the deſtrution of 
Little as I am inclined to commend. the prejudices and peculiarities 
of the diſſenters, I will always do Pen and ample ſuſtice to their mo- 
ral characters. Let me obſerve, „ that of the perſons who ſuf- 


fered in the late riots, two or three are men of exemplary 1 
the reſt are quite irreproachable. This circumſtance deſerves ſe 


and 
rio 
conſideration from all good men, of al religions, and all politics 
parties. wy —— 
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his philoſophical apparatus, by the diſperſion” of his 
various papers, by the attacks let looſe upon his cha- 
rafter, and by the outrages meditated againft his per- 
fon. In addition to theſe ſeverities, he, by the loſs of 
thoſe papers, was at ſuch a criſis expoſed to invifible 
and irreſiſtible evils, from inviſible and innumerable 
quarters. He might ſuffer from private malignity 
what public juſtice could not inflict, The ruffian, the 
_ _ goſſip, and the informer, had invaded that alylum, 

ubich the laws had made ſacred from the intruſions 

even of the magiſtrate. Knowing, therefore, as I do, 
the confidential intercourſe that ſubſiſts between men 
of letters, I foreſaw, that he might be loaded with 
reſponſibility for unpopular or novel tenets, which his 
friends had communicated to him, and to which he 
might not himſelf in every inſtance, or to every degree 
. of extent, accede, 

I know that the Birmingham riots were diſtinguiſhed 
from the London riots by many ſingular and many 
hideous circumſtances ; by a ſeeming regularity of con- 
trivance—by a *ſtrange chaos of levity and ferocity“ in 


the execution—by reports“ of debility, reluctance, and 
| outrageous 


* Whether theſe reports be well or ill founded it is not for me 
to determine. But ſure I am, that no blame can be laid on the vene- 
rable judges who preſided at Worceſter and at Warwick. And Iam 
happy to ſay, that the gentlemen of the graud jury in this country, 
deſerve the thanks of the community, for their upright and impar- 
tial conduct. Remembering the eſcape of other, but, not 
better men, I rejoice moſt ſincerely at the pardon of the two criminals 
condemned at Warwick, though I confeſs that the enquiry made into 
the caſe of one of them after his condemnation was 2 very unuſual and a 
very ungracious meaſure. As to the unhappy wretches who ſuffered, I 
lament that their execution at a place fo diſtant from the ſcene of 
| "their crimes, tended to weaken the ſalutary and awful effects of pub- 
lic juſtice; and I am ſorry to add, that their general depravity of 
conduct being aſſigned as a veaſon for their excluſion from the royal 
mercy, has drawn off the attention of the common people from their 
guilt in the riots, to their other and lighter offences. The bg, 

oubtleſs, has upon this occafion done his duty, as he had wif y 
done it before in London, where ſeveral perſons not as patrtt- 
zans, but as — 7egps not as joining in the vulgar cry, but as 


neglecting to quell it, not as abetting the riots, but as afraid of the 
| CES rioters 
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dutrageous partiality in the adminiſtration of public 
juſtice — by the temporary extinctio of common pru- 
dence, common juſtice, and common humanity in pri- 
vate companies — by, the moſt ſhameleſs language of 


triumph in ſome diurnal and monthly publications ®, 
which have a wide, and in this caſe, 1 fear, a balefol 
effect upon national opinion—and by veſtiges e 
remorſeleſs and ill-· diſguiſed approbation in certain we 
educated © men t, here and cllewhere, as in 58 


Warwickſhire buſineſs, after all, is dark, very dark, and calls for a 
ſtrict inveſtigation in Parliament. I ſhould da great injuſtice to Lord 
Aylesford, and four or five country gentlemen who in 
our riots, if I did not add, that they are entitled to the thanks of their 
neighbours and the praiſe of their country, for their courage and 
for their humanity. | cannot, however, diſſemble the concern I felt 
at ſome injudicious expreſſions, which, from the dreadful confuſion 
of the moment, were admitted into one of the addreſſes ſigned by 
their very reſpectable names. But this overſight will be forgotte — 
forgiven, when the purity of their motives, and the activity of t 
exertions, ſhall be remembered to their honour. What I have ſaid 
of Lord Aylesford and the country gentlemen'who acted with him, 
is ſaid fincerely and juſtly, But fſes to mobs are ſubje& to the 
ſame inconyemences with remonſtrances to kings and petitions to 
liament. In all of them may be found 38 of the Megarrnſan 
ſort, which, therefore, among men of ſenſe, are d ty Adyn, 2d' th 
* 10 > | ; 
* "In the miniſterial papers there were inflammatory predictions of 
tumults long before the riots, and after them was aſſumed a yet more 
audacious language of approbation. It is eaſy to account for ſuch wri- 
ters, however reproachful jt may be to a Chriſtian country, that they 
found employers and readers. But that a maguzine, of which I know 
the conductor to be a man of ſenſe and honour, ſhould admit any juſ—- 
tification of the offenders or any triumph over the ſufferers, is indeed 
ſurprizing. Let Paine, let Prieſtley, let all the Unitarians, and al 
1 the Revolutioniſts be condemned for their opinions, but for Heaven's 
« ſake Mr. Urban, let no man ever be warranted in bringing either of 
s theſe two again the Gentleman's Magazine, that it puts a 
« firebrand into the hands of a — and o__ upon ow by, —— 
juſtice or that it encourages oing of a great and poſitive · e 
* to prevent an uncertain one.” (Gentleman's — Nov. 1 79 , 
1007. 3 | 4 2 " a 
Felt 8 ly the 
aſe. All che r 


rioters, were notoriouſly deſerters of tlie public cauſe. But the 


2 
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would have ſtecled the heart for participation in the 
mallacre of St. Bartholomew, in the fires of Smithfield, 
and in thoſe human ſacrifices which the Chriſtian 


world has often ſeen exhibited as acts of faith, by the 


holy order of St. Dominic. Pudet hæc opprobria, 
&c. All theſe ſymptoms of decay in the ſpirit o 
{ocial union, and of Chriſtian charity, I knew, 

lamented, and upon proper occaſions I have moſt 
pointedly condemned, ſometimes by remonſtrance in 
converſation, and ſometimes by inſtruction from the 


' pulpit .- But in reſpect to Dr. Prieſtley, whatever 


may be his demerits, and whatever may have been his 


ſufferings, I really thought, that, after his flight, he - 
had nothing farther to apprehend from thoſe enemies 

who were actuated by the feelings of gentlemen, or by 
the principles of Chriſtians. As the Fo 


ry of the ſtorm 
had ſubſided a little, and as the miſchief had exceeded 
the probable expectation, and even the profeſſed wiſhes 
of thoſe, who called themſelves the advocates for 
Church and King, I flattered myſelf that public zeal 
would be tempered by ſome portion of private virtue, 


and that compaſſion itſelf, if not reſpet, would by 
degrees pave the way to juſtice, Whether I conſidered 


Dr. Prieſtley as a celebrated man, or as an injured man, 
or as a ſuſpected man, I diſtinguiſhed between the de- 
liberate meaſures of an individual, and the impetuous 


to whom I allude, would, I am ſure, „have diſavowed with horror 
« thoſe wretches who claimed a e with them upon no other 
« titles, than thoſe of having pullaged perſous, with whom they main- 
« tained controverſies.” Page 222, of Burke's Reflections. * 
* T have great ſatisfaction in ſaying, that the ſentiments of my 
pariſhioners, though very friendly, as I truſt they always will be, to 
the intereſts and the honour of our eccleſiaſtical and civil eſtabliſh» , 
ments, were, in one or two inſtances only, marked by that ſanguinary 
ſpirit of violence which had pervaded other parts of the country. 


am bound, alſo, to add, that the ſtrenuous and kind aſſiſtance which 
many of them gave my family in the hour of danger, will ever endeat 
. them to their miniſter, and entitles them to commendation from 
well wiſhers to the Church and State, in whom zeal is united with 
knowledge, and knowledge has been productive of charity and vital 


> 
oy 


religion. 


| ( us ) | 
ſons of the multitude ; and with this diſtinction 
fore me, I ſhould have pronounced that every letter 
of Dr. Prieſtley's found in every place, would have 
been received” for him without heſitation, preſerved 
for him without inſpection, or tranſmitted to him 
without delay, by every honeſt man of every political and 
every religious party. Nay, in the confined circle of 
my own acquaintance at Birmingham, I could have 
pointed out ſeveral warm but worthy churchmen, who 
would have ſpurned the idea of reading letters which 
they had no right to open, of ſuſpeRing letters which 
they had no right to read, and of forwarding letters, 
which, without opening and reading them, they pro- 
bably could have little right or little temptation to 
ſuſpeR ; for Dr. Prieſtley's correſpondence, it is well 
known, extends to the orthodox and to the heterodox, 
to loyaliſts and to republicans, to ſcholars of eve:y 
claſs, and to citizens of almoſt every country, Even 
as to Mr. C. himſelf, though I held no very exalted 
notions of his delicacy, and though I was no ſtranger - 
to his alacrity in oppoſition to a ſet which included 
among its members bis father, and neareſt relations ; 
yet, upon the evidence of others, I could not have 
believed without effort the account which he at Soly- 
hull gave of himſelf, and which, upon my hearing it, 
equally overwhelmed me with aſtoniſhment, and fred 
me with indignation. _ | RE; 
Mr. C., in his printed narrative of my memorial, 
repreſents me as reporting of Mr, C. that © he had ſaid, 


Fo reflecting minds the riots at Birmingham will not — 
ther without uſe. They prove the exijtence and the violence of 
odious ſpirit which' many good men were diſpoſed to think entinct, 
and which it is the duty ol goon rams to watch, to diſcou- 
rage, and to controul. I will the imputation of quaintneſs, 
in applying to theſe diſturbances what Ovid himſelf has quaintly ſaid 
of the ion occalioned by Phaeton: | 


—— — en n bs 
Præbebant, aliquiſq; malo fuit uſus in illo. HHS 
n et that 
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Cc avs 
that if any of Dr. Prieſtley's letters of papers came 
© into his hands, he ſhould think himſelfjuſtified in 
_ Eperufirig them, and if in his opinion they were of 
er 4 dangetous tendency, he ſhould think himſelf | 
c bound to fend them to government.“ But the re 
verend gentleman has unfortunately fallen into two 
inaccuracies, as every reader may perceive when he 
looks into my memorial; for that memorial ſtates the 
firſt article differently, the ſecond it does not fate at all, 
and my reaſon for omitting the ſecond was, that it 
had 52 the impreſſions made upon my mind 
the firſt. US is 07. ae ON Tip 
2 C. 's words, I diſtinctly remember, were theſe: 
ce If any of Dr. Prieſtley's letters or papers ſhould come 
* into my hands, I confeſs that I ſhould have the eu- 
« rioſity to read them.“ Theſe were the words which 
Mr. C. uſed, and theſe were the words which ſurprifed 
and offended me. ' on * 21410 e 
The converſation about ſending letters to govern- 
ment came on afterwards. It ſprung out of my ob- 
jections to the propriety of reading them. It was ori- 
ginally ſtarted by one *. Alderman Curtis and myſelf, 
and-it was afterwards purſued by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
in common with both of us. From me, however, 
it produced no admiffion of Mr. C. 's right to read 
ſuch papers under any circumſtances; On the contra- 
ry it implied, in my conception at leaſt, that, if there 
ſhould be ground for thinking they contained crimi- 
nal matter, the perſons into whoſe hands they came, 
inſtead of reading them F ſhould fend them to ſome 


With the leave of the Rev. Mr. C. I hold this Uniterian lan- 
guage about his brother merely from motives of xefpeR, juſt as I ſhould = 
Ne of other unjques, there is one Newton, one Milton, one Locke. 
- *+ With all the airy confidence which a coxcomb would affuine tn 
laying down ſome trite 'and-indiſputable-propefitron, Veritas ſays, 
« Now, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. C. having received by poſt a written let- 
iter under a blank cover, he mult neceffarily have peruſed it.” I 
will amend the propofition, and fay that Mr. C. havibg received 
bp p, aud under a blank cover, a etter which he knew 3 


EJ ta tude Jet tr 


ing Dr. Prieftley” s letters 


En *, 


drone: officer af ſtate, wha doubtleſs would be. warranty 
in reading them. - Such was oh real courſe. of. 
converſation, and it was 4 coral courſe, as flowing 
from my objection to Mr. C's firſt 3 intention of read - 
rom. motives: of Spe 
as Gare by himſelf” at Solyhull. | 
When che charadters of ſame of the parties are con- 
ſidered, it will hardly be expected that our gonverſa- 
tion abounded with logical geri with legal know- 
ledge, or with 2 political remark. It Was, 
indeed, vague. and deſultory enough, a therefore, 
no enquiry was. made as ta the particular. manner... ig 
whic 1. Prieſtley's letters might come into any per- 
ſon's hands, or as. to the ſpecific rea/ons. w 
roduce ſuſpicion, ay RY Even Mr, 


5 n the $4 an, honourable or a- diſh 
method of getti poſſeſſion of Dr. Priefley $ (ny 
But the obvious fignification of his firſt words was, not, 
indeed, that. 855 3 1 2. reward or; break 
open a ro rea rieſtley's. letters, 

that he woul recelue dem. De ſent to wi by Kona 


SM nk d ahh 1 Erg not . any 2 1 2555 
neceſſity te 6 peruſe it, and might be under ſome degree of moral ob- 


ligation nat to peruſe it. Dr. ſuppoſed opinion about me- 


taphyſical neceſſity. could not be more ous than the, opinion 90 


Veritas about practical neceſſity, if it were taught j in any books 


canonical authority, But as efitas is a ſort ha? writer, 


I ſhall treat him with leſs-ceremony, and, availing myſelf of the fee- 
doms which are allowed towards a nameleſs ſeribbler inſulting the 
public with ſenſcleſs traſh, I ſhall ſay, Mr. Veritas, if you do 7 
you have not written very good <A and if you do not think fo, y 
ve told an untruth.” Transfuſed into that Doric diale& which ſo as 

more agrecably to the tar, and glides more readily from the tongue 
of many _ — Ane would run thus, You are a ſottiſn 
blockinad, .”— But when I was ſpeaking of Mr. 
Cs 6 1 W 4. ſpirit, and retained the ag oy Lodger 
this dilemma ; and furely Mr. . will excuſe me, when 1 
ſoft and flowing meaſure of the Ionic o the 3 and louder 
notes of the Doric, | 

4 or 


. ITE 


. 
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purpoſe of his own might be anſwered, 
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or unknown perſons, and that he would read them, if, 
peradventure, he ſhould himſelf have found them in 
a private garden or in a public high- way. As, there 


| _ fore, Mr. C. did not limit his meaning, I took his 


words, according to their fair and common accepration ; 


though, from the intelligence which he communicated 


at our interview, I afterwards ſaw the reaſon of what he 


did not ſay at Solyhull, as well as of what he d'd ſay 


at Coventry. He at the former plaee felt himſelf 
under no obligation, and certainly he was under none, 
to explain in what manner letters might come. into his 
hands; but at the latter place he ſuppoſed that ſome 

by revealing the 
manner in which letters actually had come into his 
hands. At Solyhull, he confefled what he would do 
from the impulſe of curiofity, without attempting much 
vindication ; and as to what' he afterwards talked of 
doing from motives of duty, there was little room for 
defence upon his part, becauſe there was little appear- 
ance of oppoſition upon mine. In the progreſs of the 
converſation, he certainly, in a general and indiſtinct 
way, did make ſome mention of duty ; but he neither 
generally, nor particularly, retraFed what he had faid 
upon his. curioſity at the beginning of the converſation. 
What he did. not retract, I ſuppoſed him yet to main- 
tain ; and what I ſuppoſed him to maintain, I cenſured 
him for maintaining in that very memorial, of which 


his deſcription fates what was properly omitted, and miſ- 


repreſents what was properly flated in it. | 

The reader now perceives the impreſſions that were 
made upon my mind, when I heard Mr. C.'s con- 
verſation at Solyhull, when I reflected upon it, and 
when I drew up my ſtatement before the interview at 
Coventry—I * curioſity preſſing too cloſely behind 
a phantom of duty, and loyalty. wandering too far 
from. the ſociety of honour *. = 

During that interview, it 3 that Mr. C. had 

r 


« received two papers of Dr. Prieſtley's incloſed in. a 
Bit perhaps (as Mr. C. once ſaid of himſelf) I was miſtaken. 
| | . | blank 


blank cover, and ſent to him per poſt, and that he had 

ſorwarded the letters to Mr. Pitt and ſome other re- 
ble gentleman under government.“ Be it fo. 

Yet, ſurely, my ſtatement is founded _ the con- 
verſation alone, and upon one part, too, of that conver- 
fation, But, amidft all the parriculars of that conver- 
ſation, it was impoſſible for me to infer the whole of 
what Mr. C. meant from the whole of what he ſpoke ; 
to infer one particular method of getting Dr. Prieſtley's 
letters into his hands from a general expreſſion which 
was equally applicable to many methods; to infer the 
fat of his having received, read, and forwarded, two 
papers, which upon reading them he thought cri- 
minal, from the ſuppoſition, that he would receive and 
forward any papers, and a ſuppoſition, too, in which the 
circumſtance” of criminaliry, I well remember, was ns 
expreſsly connected with the act of reading. —— '- . 

Indeed, if Mr. C. had acted in ſtrict conforinity to 
the purport of the latter part of the converſation, he 
would have forwarded the letters without reading them, 
on the bare preſumption, that they would not have been 
ſent to him unleſs they had been thought criminal; and 
from the conviction, that in exploring the criminality 
of their conteats, the vigilance of government was 
more intereſted than his own curioſity or his own-duty. 
I acknowledge, however, that he did not, in expr. 
terms, give up his right to read any papers which mig 
be ſent to him. Very true, Neither. did he, in ex 
terms, aſſert ſuch a right; neither did I expretsly, or by 
implication, admit ſuch a right; neither did hr, in ex- 
preſs terms, or by implication, diſavory bis willingneſs 
to inſpef, from curiofity, ſuch letters as might be taken 
up by himſelf, If, therefore, J am to argue to what he 
would do, both from what be ſaid and forbore to ſay, I muſt 
ſuppoſe, that, whether Dr. Prieſtley's letters were found 
by himſelf, or ſent to him by other perſons, the ſight of 
Dr. Prieſtley's name would have awakened "ſuſpicion, 
and ſuſpicion would inſtantly have led to inſpection. 
Again, it I had known at Solyhull, as I afterwards did 
know at Coventry, the meaſures Mr. C. had really 


tar.en, What muſt have been my inference from the 
14 Solyhul 
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Sol y hulb converſation, with this additional intelli 
It would have been plainly and ſimply this. Mr. C. 
not having unequivocally and formally renounced his 
right to read Dr. Prieſtley's letters in any caſe, he Is 
difpoſed to exerciſe that right, when impelled by curio- 
ſity, as he actually has exerciſed it, when guided or 
miſguided by a ſenſe of duty. 1 161 
When Mr. C. in converſation told our Coventry 
friends and myſelf of the ſtep he had taken about Dr. 

| Prieſtley's letters, and of his reaſons for taking it, he 

181 certainly had ſome meaning in the communication, and 

+6 that meaning probably was, that, when I knew of his 

1 conduct towards Dr. Prieſtley, I ought no longer to 

Wn reſs it to his diſadvantage. The plea appeared to me 

* ſtrange, and fo futile at the time of its being pro- 

13 duced, that I diſdained to lay it proſtrate by refutation. 

> But as he lately has made it, in his own words, more 

public,” I am bound to confider how far it was likely 

either to amount to a juſtification of Mr. C. in my 

fight, or to relieve him from the preſſure of a circum · 

' ſtance, which had given new ſtrength to my ſuſpicions 

about the author of the anonymous letters. Mr. 
Curtis has forced upon me the neceſſity of ſuch an exa- 

mination; and, therefore, if in conducting it I ſhould. 

fay any thing that diſpleaſes him, he will permit me 

to obſerve, that it is ſaid from motives of ſelf-defenge, 

Had Mr. C. followed the prophet's advice, © to fit 

ſtill in his ſtrength,” I ſhould have been content with 

holding that private opinion which I produced in my 

ſtatement, but did not intend to produce elſewhere. + 

As the explanation of Mr. C. includes facts, which 

being formerly untnoun to me, could not influence my 

mind in writing the ſtatement, ſo when thoſe facts 

became known to me, they did not anſwer the end of 

vindication for which they were communicated. The 

propriety of reading letters /en? to Mr. C. by others, 

is ſcarcely leſs doubtful than the propriety of reading 

letters found by Mr. C. him/elf. A good man would, 

I think, pauſe upon his right to inſpect the contents of 

any letters, if he knew from the /uper/cripiion that they 

| | | belonged 


- 
* 
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to-4 gentleman, by whom they had been 
publicly claimed, and to whom they might have been 
eafily. conveyed, His delicacy would have been en- 
creaſed by his compaſſion, when he reflected on tha 
diſaſtrous events, in conſequence of which thoſe letters 
had come into the hands of ſtrangers. Greater ſtill 
would have been his ſcruples, if he knew himſelf in- 
veſted with no permanent office of magiſtracy, and, 
perhaps, no temporary commiſſion from government. 
In the abſence of a known public duty he would have 
felt the obligations of private duty yet fronger, when he 
conſidered, that the papers were ſent to him under a 
cover, which, having no fignature, could not fix any 
reſponſibility on the perſon who had ſent them, and which 
gave no inlimation of criminal contents, to excite the 
inquiſitiveneſs, to rouſe the fears, or even to alarm 
the tender conſcience of the perſon to whom they were 

ſent, WET | as 8 383 
While Dr. Prieſtley is not publicly charged with any 
overt- act of diſobedience to the laws of his country, 
and where intimation has not been given of dan 
contents in his letters, no Gentleman, though he wert 
a magiſtrate, would be haſty in ſending them to go; 
vernment, and perhaps no magiſtrate, though he were 
not a Gentleman, would find himſelf quite juſtified in 
detaining them from their _ {awful owner.—Now,. Mr, 
C. is act a magiſtrate—but a clergyman he is; like 
every other clergyman, too, he would wiſh to be con- 
ſidered as a Gentleman; and indeed I am myſelf 

erſuaded, that in his calmer moments of reflection, 
Mr. C. is not wholly incapable of liberality, nor whol- 
ly inſenſible to the ign influence of teli - 


- But farther.-Mr. C., as I before faid, at Solyhull 
ſpoke at firſt of his curi-fity, as an individual; but at 

oventry he, for the F time, enlarged and inſiſted 
* his duty as Rector of St. Martin s; and after ex- 
P aining, by a fact, what would have equally juſtified 
is converſation at Solyhull on the. ground of mere 


ſuppeſition, 
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 fappiſition, he did not attempt to leſſen the amazement 


Which his declaration was likely to excite in the minds 
of his hearers,—He did not claim the merit of having 
united ingenuouſneſs to a fellow-citizen, with loyalty to 
the ſtate, He did not profeſs to have given any notice 
of this extraordinary proceeding to Dr. Prieſtley, to 
the very man, be it obſerved, whoſe perſonal character, 
in the very eſtimation of Mr. C. himſelf, was deeply 
intereſted in the contents of thoſe letters; to the very 
man, whoſe friendly as well as whoſe ſelfiſh feelings 
muſt have been wounded by their unexpected fate ; to 
the very man, whoſe legal claim to the paſſeſſion of 
them had been aſſerted in the public papers, and, per- 
haps, could not be diſputed by Mr. C., even in bis 
reForial capacity. 7 N 
Such are my fentiments both upon the curioſity *, 
and upon the duty of Mr. C. In the indulgence, and 
the very exiſtence of ſuch curieſity, I ſaw weakneſs, if 
not unkindneſs. About the exiſtence of ſuch duty, many 


' honourable men may ſtill have their doubts, like 


myſelf; and even in the diſcharge of it, they may, 
like myſelf, diſcern little merit, becauſe the obligation 
to return ſuch papers, ſcattered by ſuch tumults and 


received under fuch circumſtances, was nearly as clear as 


the obligation to read, and to forward them ; becauſe 
private letters, by the general conſent and general prac- 
tice of mankind, are ſeldom treated with fo much ri- 


gour, except in caſes ot urgent and indiſpenſable ne- 


cefſity; and becauſe in this caſe there appears no 
other evidence than the opinioxof Mr. C., that ſuch a 
terrible neceſſity exiſted, or, if exiſting, that ſuch ne- 
ceſſity alone influenced his conduct. Indeed, Mr. C. 
told us at Coventry, though he does x tell us in his 
printed paper, that © he was perhaps miſtaken.“ Ido 
not concern myſelf with the cauſe of this amſion; but 


* Curioſity is well defined by an old writer. 
H wo un (Ag TUR Tis ig GAANOTpPIOY ,, BTE 
de deαννẽ˖,«æ Napf vo ?, Bl: kannn. 

10 EN Ed Plutarch. Vol. II. p. 515. 
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his words are well remembered by others, as well as | 
' myſelf, and I muſt confeſs, that the plea of poſſib 
error in a caſe of ſo much delicacy was neither a 
palliation of his conduct, nor a proof of his repent» 
ance, | f ant 

But, though I ſhould grant the duty on which Mr. C. 
inſiſted, to have really exiſted, and to have been faithfully 
performed, I muſt yet maintain, that Mr. C. has given 
an incorrect repreſentation of my memorial, for I muſt 
again deſire the reader to obſerve, that in that memo- 
rial J have mentioned only Mr. C.'s curioſity, and 
that I have already aſſigned my reaſons for not referrin 
to other parts of the Solyhull converſation. The cok 
tion by Mr, C.'s ſtatement is, indeed, ſhifted from the 
point of curioſity, which, by the way, he never di//avowed, 
to the point of duty *, which he has both condeſcended 
to explain and endeavoured to vindicate Still, however, 
J am under the neceſſity of conſeſſing, that a private 
individual, who thinks himſelf authorized, not only to 
read private letters ſent him by an unknown hand, but 
to forward them to government upon the ſtrength of 
his own private judgment, holds opinions 'not quite 
ſimilar to my own, in reſpect to politeneſs as a gentle- 
man, to liberality as a partizan, and even to fidelity as 
a loyaliſt, Mr. C., therefore, may now ſee, that his 
plea, as the Rector of a large pariſh in a large town, 
does not, in my judgment, confer upon him the high 
privileges, nor impoſe. upon him the ungracious, but 
ſometimes neceſſary, employments of a magiſtrate, 
He may farther ſee, that having thought ſomewhar ill 
of him for profeſſing to indulge his curioſity, I do not 
begin to think well of him for having diſcharged what 
he calls his duty, = my 


„I will tell not Mr. Curtis, good man! but thee, O reader, 
(% for thou canſt read,) how an old writer treats this ſpirit of duty. 
Toy iy @AnoTpiy Xp woda Trwwta, Wepiepyev „ apo, »þ 
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If Mr. C. attended to my-memorial, and attending 


to it, underſtood it; and underſtanding, it, meant, 
. as I ſuppoſe he did, to explain himſelf in anſwer to it; 


the amount of his explanation is this: “ You, Dr. 


Parr, are confirmed in your ſuſpicions, by what I ſaid 


that I eweuld do from curioſity, and upon that ſubject 
I fhall. neither defend my words, nor abandon my 


2062 to But, I will tell you what I have done 


om duty have received two letters under a blank 


cover. Knowing whole they were, but, not knowing their 


contents, I proceeded to read them. In conſequence 
of reading them, I thought the contents criminal, and 
in conſequence of thinking them ſo, I ſent the letters 
to. government, without giving notice of what I had 
been doing to the perſon, whoſe intereſt and reputation 
were deeply concerned in the effects of this meaſure,” _ 
What then muſt have been the effect of ſuch a plea. 
upon my mind? | | 
If in my ſtatement I, among other reaſons, have 
art ſome diſtruſt in Mr. C,'s word, becauſe he 
ad ſaid, that he would read Dr. Prieſtley's letters, 
how could I be expected to believe him at the inter- 
view, becauſe he there declared, that he had beth * 
and forwarded them? 3 „ 
If I found far 700 little ſaid about curiofity, and 
nothing ſaid alis factory to my mind about duty, why 
ſhould] think better of Mr. C. than I thought before ? 
If Mr. C.*s explanation proved him to Favs taken a 
meaſure yet fronger than that which I ſuppoſed him 
inclined to take, why ſhould he blame me for not relin- 
quiſhing my ſuſpicions, when, in the very act of en- 
1 to remove them, he had given me additional 
reaſon for retaining them? | 
In plain truth, Mr. C.'s © wiſdom” ſeemed to me 


to be *confumed in his confidence “.“ I looked upon 


im, as exerciſing his ingenuity, at the expence of his 
judgment I thought, that he had formed his defence 
out of the very materials, which an antagoniſt of leſs 


* Shakſpeare in Julius Cæſar. 


out 
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ill and leſs hardihood than himſelf would have em- 
ployed for his condemnation. 8. 95 

Ike is pleaſant enough to trace the gradati:n of diſco- 
very. — At Solyhull Mr. C. haſtily tells us, that he 
would read Dr. Prieftley's letters for the gratification of 
curiofity. Then he, at Coventry, deliberately tells us, 
that he not only had received and read them, but that 
he had forwarded them to government from a 
to duty. At laſt, Veritas, ſomewhat incautioufly, gives 
us to underſtand, that Mr. C. did not part with the 
originals before he had taken a copy. But whether ke 
ook it, as he took the ſignatures of our witneſſes, to 
ſatisfy the enquiry of his private friends; or whether 
he will uſe it, as he uſed thoſe ſignatures, to convey, 
in his own good time, intelligence to the public, we are 
not diſtinctly informed. To'me, however, it ſeems, that 
Mr. C. read the letters from curioſity or duty, that he 
forwarded them from duty, and copied them from curi- 
oſity But I am ſorry that a writer ſo illiterate, fo illo- 
gical, ſo illiberal, as Veritas, ſnould have been per- 
Fitted to announce a tale of ſuch magnitude. 6 


Shall he, like Curtius “, deſp*rate in his zeal, ©} 
O'er head and ears plunge for the common weal, 
Or rob Rome's ancient geeſe of all their glories, ' 
And, cackling, ſave the monarchy of Tories? 


When Veritas very openly affirms, that the letter- 
writer's name reſembles the word Pore, I ſhall make 
no apology for borrowing Mr. C. words, and aſſert- 
ing, that he © as much asNglinuates” that Stone de- 
ſerves the pillory, or the gallo True,“ Veritas 
may reply, „but I have not ſaid fo upon conjefure.” 
I grant it; but ic may be, that the affirmation of 


„Some manuſcripts make this word a diſſyllable, not 
aulike in ſound to Curtis. But Curtius, I am fure, is the true 
reading, as every body knows, who has dipped into the Roman 
hiſtory, Whether Engliſh hiſtory will record the generoſity of 
Mr. 8. in mo . ſubſcription, is yet uncertain, But it ia 
equall umptuous in Veritas to waitate the patriotiſm of Curtis 
ar 
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Veritas reſts upon /omething yet more precarious 


than conjecture, and more unkind than ſuſpicion, 


When, therefore, an unknown writer brings a charge 
of this kind upon unknown authority, or when 


he profeſſes to know only that Mr. C. pronounces the 


contents ſeditious, but t to know that Mr. C. will 

ove them ſo, every man of virtue will toſs away 
ſuch defamatory prattle with ſcorn, If Veritas has nor 
ſeen the letters, he has ſaid too much, and if he has 
ſcen them, he ſays too little, becauſe a general charge 
of this nature unqueſtionably u. have been, and 
eaſily might have been, illuſtrated by ſome particular in- 
ſtances.— Again, if Veritas had v0 Mr. C.'s conſent to 
ſay ſo much, he has betrayed a confidential ſecret; and if 
he bad Mr. C.'s conſent, he has diſgraced, perhaps, an 
important truth, Let it be remembered, that in the 
ſtrong reſemblance which the letter does or does not 
bear to the hand bill, the public loyalty, the private 
honour, and the perſonal ſafety, of a ſuſpected man, are 
eventually concerned. Let his guilt be proved in 
a ſolemn court of juſtice—let it be puniſhed with 
the extreme rigour of the laws—let it be authenti- 
cated by the real name of the accuſer—but by anony- 
mous goſlips in newſpapers let it not be infinuated, 
or if ſo inſinuated, let it not be believed by honeſt men. 

With Mr. C.'s behaviour about theſe letters I have 


no other concern, than as it affects myſelf in this very 


unpleaſant diſpute, Once more, therefore, I will call 
the attention of Mr. C. to the reaſons for which 1 
have entered into ſo full a diſcuſſion of his explana- 


tion. When that explanation was brought forward, 


at Coventry, ſoon after the reading of my memorial, 
it was meant to convince me, that a fact, ſtated in 


that memorial, ought not any longer to produce on 


my mind the effect which it had produced. But 
not having ſo convinced me, the ſame explanation is 
now laid before the public, probably with a deſign, 
and certainly with a tendency, to criminate me for 


not abandoning my ſuſpicions. I am, therefore, 50 
only 


( 227 ? 


only authorized, but compelled to examine its real 
force. But in ſo doing I do not profeſs to plead Dr. 
Prieſtley's cauſe I do not mean to extenuate the cri. 
minal contents of his correſpondent's letter. —I do no! 
wiſh to hurt the feelings of Mr. C. But I do nf 
to juſtify my own conduct. If the bare word, a 
even the ſolemn aſſeveration of Mr. C., did not en- 
tirely ſatisfy. me, his proceedings about the letters 
vere very unlikely to leſen my diſſatisfaction. pe 
The next paſſage of Mr. C.'s ſtatement on which l 
think it neceſſary to animadvert is this: The ſe- 
cond anonymous letter expreſſed ſome abuſive matter 
reſpecting Dr. Parr's having lived upon a certain 
perſon, in making a three weeks viſit, at Birmingham 
and alſo behaving himſelf anſeemly in ſeveral companies 
at that place.“ 5 * 
My viſit at lass ae was paid to a gentleman 
whom I ſhall always eſteem for his good manners, for 
his hoſpitality, for the cheerfulneſs of his temper, and 
for the vivacity of his converſation. It was paid at 
his requeſt, it was prolonged at his requeſt, and I 
had no cauſe to imagine that the ſame ſtay which was 
ſo agreeable to myſelf, could be diſagreeable. to him. 
During that viſit I went both into private and into 
public companies; and in all of them I was. treated 
with a degree of. civility, and even of reſpect, which 
I ſhall always be happy to recolle& and ready to ac- 
knowledge. Never did I, intentionally, give offence 
in any one company, or to any one individual, and 
once only did I take offence, on being obliged to 
leave a room in conſequence of ſome improper con- 
verſation from two gentlemen whoſe names I will 
never reveal, and to whom their friends juſtly give 
credit for their intellectual attainments, and for their 
convivial powers — I had the pleaſure of converſin 
with many gentlemen of good ſenſe, good nature, . 
good breeding; but I ſaw one perſon only, whom [ 
1 ever to think capable of writing anonymous 
letters. ; | i 
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But I muſt call it, © the fruit of dull heat, a 
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Mr. Curtis , “ brother of Alderman Curtis”, when! 
conſider the age you have reached, the amuſementy 
you purſue, the ſtudies you both do, and do not, cul- 
tivate, the trouble you may have occaſion to take in 
collecting and improving your legal tithes, and, above 
all, the duties you may be required to diſcharge, in 
viſiting the ſick, and admoniſhing the ſinful, of two 
large pariſhes; I allow, that you cannot find ſuch a 
portion of time, as in your caſe might be neceſſary, 
to learn with great critical preciſion, x ſtructure of a 
fentence, or the logical terms of tranſition from one. 
fentence to another, in your vernacular language, 
Bur I believe, that you do not want capacity to un- 
derſtand the meaning of ſingle words, and, therefore, 
Mr. Curtis, I would adviſe you to conſult Bailey's Dic- 
tionary, or a more recent publication by the facetious 
Mr. Groſe, where you will find many curious etymo- 
logies, and many beautiful illuſtrations of thoſe choice 
expreſſions, ſome of which threw à wild air of 
peculiarity F over'your converſation at Coventry, and 
others, I perceive, eſcape from your pen in more ela- 


* Left the Reader ſhould be ſurpriſed at this ſudden, contemptu- 
ous, and only addreſs to Mr. C., I defire him to confider the groſſ- 
neſs of the provocation. Not content with telling all the world, 

I told him, upon the authority of the anonymous ſeribbler who had 
told me, that I had been ſhameleſs enough to abuſe the hoſpitality 
of my friend, and luckleſs enough to diſpleaſe ſome companies into 
which he intraduced me, Mr. C. 2 his invention to ſupply 
the place of his memory in the choice of expreſſion —he coins for 
me a word, which J did not uſe he faſtens upon the maſt | 
word, which he won himſelf uſe. I will not claſs his expreſſion 
with that numerous offspring, © which _—_ frenzy can beget.” 
ooterkin of wit. 

+ I mean ſuch words as ſpunge, unſcemly, blackguard, raſcal, & 
a—— Nores oretoris effingit oratio, was the remark of a man who had 
ſtudied human nature, Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. And it has becn both 
enlarged and improved by another writer of antiquity. Profert mores 
* oratio, & animi ſecreta detegit. Quintilian, lib. xi. cap. 1. 

ut I am not harſh enough to make any applicatiou of this 
remark. to the perſon who enliſted into his ſervice the foregoing 
quateralon of terrific word. OC mo, 


* ora ; 


1 


borate compoſitions. If you pleaſe, Mr.-Curtis, in- 
dulge your dear wit and gay eloquence,” 
the ingenuity of Dr. Marſh and Mr. Eyre. Diſplay, 


Mr. Curtis, the ſtupendous powers of your memory in 


recalling, and of your judgment in compreſſing, the 


matter of a varied, an intereſting, and ſometimes an 


agoniſtical converſation, which you once had the very 
unexpected, the very unmerited, and, I believe, Mr. 
Curtis, the very unwelcome honour of holding with 
ſuch a man as Mr. Mackintoſh for three or four 
hours. But do not, Mr. Curtis, degrade into a ſort of 
inſolent cant thoſe Engliſh words which have ceaſed 
to be in common uſe upon the events of common life, 
and which are juſtly ſuppoſed to have an appropriate 
and dignified ſignification upon ſerious ſubjects alone. 
Inſtead of foiſting them into familiar narratives, Mr, 
Curtis, reſerve them, I intreat you, for your pulpit at 
Birmingham, either when you harangue your hearers 
about hereſy, or when you diſſuade them from rioting, 
or when you rebuke them for profaneneſs, for drunken- 
neſs, for lewdneſs, for envy, for hatred, for malice, 
and all uncharitableneſs. But, when you deliberately 
profels to lay before the public the 1mport of my 
writings, moſt of which you will, probably, as well 
underitand with one hearing, as after twenty readings, 
beware, , Mr. Curtis, leſt, by the unauthorized intro- 
duction of unszEMLY words, you diſtort and disfigure 
the form ſo much, that I can no longer recogniſe the 
ſubſtance as my own. Whatever may be your talents 
for conjectural emendation, I believe, Mr. Curtis, that 
you will not employ them to much advantage, when 
you correct the text of any ſtatement which I may 
condeſcend to repeat in your preſence, 
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In Engliſh, Mr. C. was pleaſed to play the part of a Hector to 


me, as may be ſeen, not in his own, but in my narrative ct the 


Coventry interview, 
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Having ſaid thus much upon the only two parts of 
Mr. C. 's ſtatement which require from me any parti- 
cular notice, I ſhall not, in ſpeaking of what remains, 
degrade the dignity of criticiſm by minute remark 
or by formal confutation. DNS | 

Upon the ſpirit in which Mr. C.'s paper is drawn 
up—upon the end for which it was printed, circulated, 
and republiſhed—upon the italicized mention of the 
letter which I ſent, and avowed having ſent, to him 
anonymouſly—upon the diſorderly arrangement of 
ſome fact. — upon the imperfect relation of others — 
and the total omiſſion of more, I fhall not make 
any invidious comment, Every reader of diſcern- 
ment will decide upon theſe matters for himſelf, Jan 
he will be enabled alſo to form a right judgmemtſupon 
the merits of the whole caſe, by comparing Mr. C.'s 


printed paper with the Rtriftures already paſſed upon 


it by three witneſſcs; and with the following narra- 
tive, which has been twice read, and twice approved 
by them. 


PART 


{ wn 


PART THE THIRD. 


_— 


Narrative of what paſſed at the Coventry Interview, 


E interview of September 29th, was evidently 

propoſed in a friendly ſpirit by Dr. Marſh, and 
in the ſame ſpirit, doubtleſs, all the other gentlemen 
accepted his invitation, How far the converſation 
which aroſe there is or is not to be. conſidered as a 
private one mult depend upon circumſtances ;. and on 
the part of Mr. C. cifcumſtances have already ariſen 
from which it is probable that the particulars of the 
interview will not be kept very ſecret. Mr. C., for 
inſtance, ſaid yeſterday, that he would publiſh the 
treatment he had received. Now, if his words meant 
only a ſtatement in private converſation, no gentleman 
can have a right, nor has Mr. C. himtelf, it is preſumed, 


any intention, to ſuppreſs one part, and to divulge 


another, But to whatever extent publication may be 
carried in the paſt meaning, or in the future conduct 
of Mr. C. it was judged necefſary by Dr. Parr this 
morning, to commit to paper the whole of what paſſed 
yeſterday; ' Accordingly he ſat down with Mr. Mac- 
kintoſh to recollect the facts: he ſtated them as re- 
collected in the preſence, and with the aid of Mr, 
Mackintoſh; and in the afternoon he read them, as 
here ſtated, to Mr. Eyre and Dr. Marſh. who dined 
with him at Hatton, and by whom one ſight correc- 
tion, and three or four very proper additions were 
ſoggeſted. 

At Coventry, Mr. C., juſt before. dinner, propoſed 
entering on the buſineſs, for the diſcuſſion of which he 
and Dr. P. had met each other, and their friends. 


But Dr. P. knowing that there was not then time for 
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accurate diſcuſſion, and wiſhing not to haſten th 
moment in which unpleaſant converſation might ſpring 
up. deſired to defer the inveſtigation till after dinner. 
Mr C. acquieſced, and the gentlemen dined together 
in very good humour, | 
DP. ſoon after dinner produced the two anonymous 
letters wich he had received, a copy of the anony- 
mous letter which he had cauled. to be written and had 
avowed, and three other letters which had paſſed be- 
tweei him and his amanuenſis, relating to ſome miſ- 


takes which that amanuenſis had committed. and which 
Dr. P. intended to explain by reading thoſe three let- 


ters, if he was required. —, 

Dr. P. conciſely and pointedly ſtated his opinion 
upon the purpoſe of the meeting. To juſtify the 
ſuſpicion which he had entertained and expreſſed of 
Mr. C., he ſuppoſed it incumbent upon himſelf to 
produce the facts on which that ſuſpicion was grounded, 
the evidence which ſupported thoſe facts, and the con- 
cluſions which he had drawn from them ſcverally, 
or collectively. He, alſo, intimated fightly, that he ex- 
pected to hear Mr. C. endeavour to clear himſelf by 
ſuch means as were in Mr. C.'s power, whatever they 
might be. Dr. P. then deſired permiſſion to read his 


papers without interruption, and offered to lay them 


on the table when read, for any gentleman to make 
obſervations. He at the ſame time propoſed, that Mr, 
C. ſhould be furniſhed with pen and ink to mark every. 
thing that might ſtrike him; but this precaution was 
not taken by Mr. C. The Dottor proceeded to read 
his own ſtatement, after having given the three anony- 


mous letters into the hands of Mr, Eyre, and by Mr. 


Eyre they were read immediagely after thoſe parts of 
the ſtatement in which they are reſpectively mention- 
ed.—-It is proper to introduce that ſtatement here, and 
to incorporate into it the anonymous letters in their 
reſpective order. 3 


The 


66 


The Statement read by Dr. PARR. 


Having received many civilities from Mr. Sheriff 
Clay“ and his friends, I wiſhed to ſhew him ſome 
mark of reſpect at his going to Warwick in the ſum- 
mer aſſizes of 1790. I ordered the bells of the pariſh to 
ring, and waited for a conſiderable time to ſpeak to the 
Sheriff on the Hockley road which goes through Hat- 
ton. I could not dine with him, but I went over in 
the afternoon to the Three Tuns, and entered the room 
ſoon after dinner. Mr. Curtis there ſtarted to me the 
ſubject of the Cambridge election, and in a manner, 
too, of which I did not approve. I was a member of 
the univerſity, but he then was not had been at the 
ele&ion, but he had not. I was naturally enough ſore 
from the defeat of Mr. Dundas; and to a man who, like 
myſelf, has ſomething of a public character, and is warm- 
ly attached to his friends, no converſation upon ſuch a a 
topic would be very pleaſant in a mixed company, ſome 
of whom were almoſt ſtrangers to me ; and indeed the 
language of triumph was particularly offenſive, when 
uttered in the preſence of thoſe who were of an oppo- 
ſite and victorious party. The buſineſs was introduced 
impropetly, it was purſued violently, and, therefore, 
I treated Mr. C., as Mr. C. in my judgment deſerved. 
When he blamed Mr. Dundas for expoling his party 
to uſcleſs expence ſ and trouble, I maintained that my 

| ; #0 friends 


* I am aware that many circumſtances in what Mr. C. calls my 
memorial, will be tedious to the reader who knows little about the 
parties, But I had weighty reaſons for mentioning them at Coven- 

try, and I now am not at liberty to omit what J read there. 

+ Mr. C. is diſpleaſed at Mr. Dundas for permitting his friends to 
ſpend their money in a public cauſe, and my anonymous London 
correſpondent, as will appear preſently, is diſpleaſed with me for the 
expence to which I put Mr. Brooke of Birmingham by ſtaying as his 
vititor for three weeks. I blame not either Mr. C. or my correſpon- 
dent for their economy, but I am convinced that neither Mr. Dun- 
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friends were ſuperior to ſuch conſiderations, that we 
looked to the honour of the ſtruggle. itſelf, and that 
'1 Mr. C.'s mode of reaſoning might be uſed with more 
- Propriety of Mr. Pitt's adherents, who had neither fo 
good a cavſe, nor fo generous a zeal. Mr. C. was 
diſpleaſed, and I was at no pains to ſoften his dit- 
pleaſure. | | 
The ſame after noon he mentioned to me a Bean 
Club at Birmingham; he politely offered to propoſe 
me, and I civilly, but incautiouſly, accepted the 
propoſal. X 5 — 
Mr. Carleſs “, Mr. C., and myſelf rode out in the 
ſame carriage to meet the judges, and ſeemed to be 
in good humour. But I knew that Mr. C. was fecret- 
ly hurt at what I had ſaid, and juſtly ſaid; and fear- 
ing from ſo impetuous a man, and in ſo promiſcuovs a 
company, the repetition of ſo unpleaſant a converſa- 
tion, I did not go to the Tuns in the evening, as I in- 
tended to go; neither in the aſſize week did I meet the 
Sheriff, as I had wiſhed to meet him, in public com- 
any. 
, On the Sunday morning I went to hear Mr. C. 
preach, and I intended by ſo doing to return the civi- 
lity which he had ſhewn me, when I had gone over to 
deliver two charity ſermons at Birmingham, and when 
he had obligingly ridden from Solyhull to read pray- 
ers at St. Martin's church in the morning. 
HFaving recollected ſomething that I had formerly 
heard about the Bean Club, and ſuſpecting that it 
might ſtill be more or leſs inſtrumental to party pur- 
poles, I changed my mind, and about the Wedneſday 
or Thurſday in the aſſize week, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
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das's friends, nor my friend Mr. Brooke, had ever one uneaſy thought 
upon the ſubject of expence. And yet their income probably in many 
inſtances is not equal to that which Mr. C. receives from the great 
r of St. Martin's, and the improved tythes of Solyhull. Mr. 
C. will excuſe me for glancing ſlightly at the Amilarity of ſentiment in 
himſelf, and my correſpondent who ſigns himſelf Monitor. 

Mr. Carleſs is a magiſtrate in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 


5 C. en-. 
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C. expreſſing the pleaſure I had received from his aſ⸗ 


ſize ſermon, thanking him for his offer of introducing” 


me at the Bean Club, and withdrawing my intention 
of becoming a member, upon a plea of farther: conſi- 
deration.— To this note, if I remember right, no an- 
ſwer was given, and none was neceſſary. 

On the Saturday after, I, for the firſt time, heard 


of ſome diſputes“ which had ariſen between the Hon. 


Mr. Dormer and the people of Warwick about the 
races, of which Mr. Dormer was ſteward; and I was 
afraid that matters had gone too far for the mediation 
which I ſhould have been happy toemploy. 

On the Monday I went by invitation to dine with 
Mr. Dormer at the Warwick arms. I ſuggeſted every 
thing in my power for conciliatory meaſures—l pro- 
cured. one amicable interview between Major Pack- 
wood + and the ſteward—I was an eye witneſs of freſh 
difficulties thrown in the ſteward's way. I then re- 
commended firmneſs, and I gave ſuch counſel, and 
ſuch aſſiſtance, as it became me to give, in the hare. 
ter of Mr. Dormer's friend, 

In the cloſe of that week was the muſical meeting 
at Birmingham, which I did not attend. ; 

I was ſoon after honoured with an anonymous 


letter, which, from the remembrance of what had 


recently paſſed, drew my ſuſpicions towards Mr, Curtis. 


Copy of the fir anonymous letter ſent d Dr. Pars, and 
received by him Auguſt 29th. 


MANY perſons who-have witneſſed i in this town the | 


Mr. Dormer upon this occaſion met with very improper treat- 
ment from a ſpecics of bipeds called aldermen ; and as the Rev. Mr. 
C.'s brother is an individual of that ſpecies, I ſuſpect this circutn- 
ſtance to have had ſome force in ſharpening the reſentment of Mr. 
C. againſt me as the friend of Mr. Dormer. But Ido not take 
upon myſelf to affirm, that the rural relaxat: on-of our worthy alder- 


man, and the epiſtolary amuſements of my anonymous correſpondent: 


at Birmingham were ſynchronous. 


f Major in the Warwickſhire militia, and a very _ -humoured 
man. 
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party and dogmatical ſpirit of Dr. Parr, refer him 
for his inſtruction to a letter in the St. James's Chro- 


nicle of Tueſday, Auguſt 24. That letter ſhews how 
baſely, and unlike a Chriſtian he has acted towards 


Biſhop Hurd, and it ſhould teach him to oppoſe with 


more decency and leſs ſcurrility reſpectable gentlemen 
who may differ 29 8 him in opinion. 


1790. 


Birmingham, 


About the T. urſday following, Dr. Marſh and Mr. 


Roberts called on me, and Dr. Marſh told me that Mr, 


C. had been a day or two before ſpeaking very freely and 
very angrily (N B. Dr. Marſh at Coventry ſubſtitu- 
ted the word © warmly”) of the ſteps I had taken in be- 
half of Mr. Dormer, that he had derived fome 


of his information from Mr. Daniel of Warwick, 
that he had charged me with writing in my own hand 


a conemptuous letter to the Mayor, and that Dr. 
Marſh, who had been with me in the room at Warwick, 
had endeavownd to ſet him rig'-t, and to convince 


him that my firſt wiſhes pointed to reconciliation, 


and that my whole behaviour was conformable to-the 
ſtricteſt rules of propriety. 

This intelligence confirmed my ſuſpicion; for I 
ſaw that Mr. Curtis had no very favourable diſpoſition 
towards me, and I obſerved that the arrival of the 


Birmingham letter was not very remote from the Soly- 


hull converſation which Dr. Marſh had reported. 

I did not give the ſlighteſt hint of the letter to Dr. 
Marſh ; but 1 reſolved to employ farther meaſures 
for tracing out the author, As the letter mentioned 
a publication in the St. James's Chronicle, I wrote to. 

a friend in London, who, in a few days, ſent me the 
paper, in which I found the very abuſive and ſtupid 
letter to which my anonymous correſpondent had re- 
ferred me. 

I therefore determined to embrace the firſt oppor- 
tunity of going to Solyhull- - Green, and by aſking wt 
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papers were taken in the town, I meant to find out 
the particular paper which Mr. C. took. 7 | 

This intention I put in execution either on the Tueſ- 
day following, or on the Tueſday ſe'nnight. I did 
not, however, meet Mr. C., who, it ſeemed, had com- 
pany at his houſe, But I aſked ſome general queſti- 
ons of Mr. Eyre, and, without diſcloſing my purpoſe, I 
diſcovered, that Mr. C. took in the very paper which 
is alluded to in the anonymous letter I had received, 
My ſuſpicion was now very ſtrong indeed, and I de- 
termined to nf farther ſteps for aſcertaining the 
writer. 

In the month 6f” September I dictated a letter to be 
tranſcribed by Mr. Heming, a former pupil, who 
was then on a viſit to me, and he carried it with him to 
Lindley, with directions to bring it back to Hatton, 
when he viſited me again before his return to Cam- 
bridge in October. Pie 


Anonymous letter ſent by Dr. PARR. 


ONE who has had occaſion to witneſs the party and 
petulant ſpirit of the Rector of St, Martin's, Birming- 
ham, begs leave to aſſure the reverend convert, that the 
perſon for whoſe Chriſtian edification he is ſo officiouſly 
zealous, does not vouchſafe to receive inſtruction from 
newſpaper critics, or from anonymous counſellors. 
He looks upon ſuch critics as buſy feribblers, and of 
ſuch counſellors he muſt always ſpeak as ſpiteful ſlan- 
derers. In regard to N ſubſiſting among 
ſcholars, (N. B. Theſe,three words were by miſtake 
omitted by the amanvenfis,) he thinks it a waſte of time 
to correct the blunders of thoſe re/peFable, or rather 
ſelf-reſpected or ſelf-created gentlemen, who certainly 
are not ſcholars, and who cannot be. ſo properly ſaid 
to- differ with him in opinion,” as to be without any 


ability to form any opinion at all upon any literary 
ſubject. 
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brought back the letter, and he was finally directed by 


„„ 
Imputations of „ ſcurrility” when proceeding from 
ſuch gentry he receives with perfect indifference, be- 


cauſe he cannot ſo far forget the dignity of his own 
character as to imitate the pert, and violent, and im- 


potent language, which he is ſorhetimes compelled 


to hear, and which paſſes unnoriced from the mere jn- 
fignificance of the ſpeaker. As to decency, it will be 
time enough to ſay any thing about that virtue to the 


Rector of Sr, Martin's, when they who are flippant 


enough in uſing the word, ſhall have given the ſlight- 
eſt proof of their capacity to practiſe, or even to un- 
derſtand, the thing; and it is from the ſame ſpirit of 
compaſſion mingled with juſt contempt, that, for the 
preſent, no pointed obſervations are made upon the 
cowardice, and the meanneſs of ſending anonymous 
letters. But if detection does not intimidate the of- 
fender from a repetition of his offence, he muſt look 
for a more ſevere and more ignominious chaſtiſement 
than mere retaliation. - | 3 


Mem. This letter was ſent from Newmarket, by 
my order about the beginning of November, 1790. 
Mr. Heming “ viſited me again in October — he 


me 


About the beginning of this year when the ſequel to Mr. C.'s 
ſtatement was expected by ſome perſons to be publiſhed, 1 had intel- 
ligence of reports, both in converſation and by letter, that the in- 


| nocence of Mr, Curtis was cleared up even to my own ſatisfaction 


that the real author of the anonymous letters was diſcovered, nay, 
that he had voluntarily made himſelf known to me—that he was one 
of my own pupils—that he was the very perſon whom I had employ- 
ed to-write for me to Mr. C.—that in my anſwer to the firſt anony- 
mous letter, he found materials for his own pleaſantry when he ſent 
me the ſecond—thart his name was Mr. Sheridan, &c. &c. | 
Theſe reports were both filly and falſe. I ſound it, however, 
neceſſary, while I was abſent from Hatton, to give them an unquali- 
fied negative, and upon my return from London, I received ſome 
information which led to the following correſpondence. 


Copy of my letter to Mr. Anngſley. 


Sir 
I rake it for granted that you will do me the favour of _— 
| | this 
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me to write it over again, and to put it with his own 
hands into the polt at Newmarket, if he could—L 
: was 


this letter in the ſame open and manly ſpirit of juſtice, with which. 


T write it, and with which every kind of intercourſe ought to pals 
between one gentleman and another. 

Permit me then to lay before you part of a letter which was ſent to 
me from a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Solyhull, and is dated 
Feb. 23, 1792. His words are theſe 

« I think it neceſſary to inform you, that Mr. C. proclaims that 
Mr. Anneſley, fon to Lord Valencia, told him at Warwick, that 
Mr. Anneſley dined at the time of the election at Warwick, and 
that he then heard young Sheridan mentioned as writer of the ſecoud 
anonymous letter, which had been attributed to Mr. C. I never 
could learn who ſaid fo to Mr. Annefley.”—Such, Sir, are the 
words of my correſpondent. After aſſuring you that Mr. Sheridan 


is, in my opinion, utterly incapable of ſuch baſeneſs as to write 


anonymous letters, and that till within theſe two or three months, 


he had not even heard of any ſuch letters haviag been received by me, 
I muft beg leave to addreſs to your candour'the following queſtions ; 
Did you, about the- time and the place above-mentioned, hear 


that Mr. Sheridan was the writer of the ſecond anonymous letter, 


or of any other which I ſuſpect to have been written by Mr. C.? 

Did you at any other time, or in any other place, hear ſo? 

Did you at Warwick, and in the election- weck, communicate to 
Mr. C. what you had heard of Mr. Sheridan ? 
Do theſe words, imputed by my Solyhull correſpondent to Mr. 
C., agree with the words which Mr. C. heard from you ? 

If they do not agree, in what partiFulars, and to what extent, do 
they differ? 

If they do agree, permit me, Sir, as the guardian of my pupil's 


reputation, to aſk you very ſeriouſly, what authority you had for fixing 


upon Mr. Sheridan the guilt of writing an anonymous letter to me, 
and for imparting this intelligence to Mr. C. who was intereſted in 
turning it to his own advantage, aud who is ſaid to have diffuſed t 
through the whole neighbourhood ; from whence the ſtory has made 
its way to Oxford, and to London, in both of which places more 
or leſs of it reached my ears, without the addition of your name, 
which was announced to me only laſt week? 


The fituation in which I ſtand, makes it neceſſary for me to pre- 


ſerve a copy of the letter which I now do myſelf the pleaſure of ad- 
drefſing to you; and as the ſubject is before the public, you will not 
be ſurpriſed at my accuracy in the inveſtigation of a tale, which, if 
it were ſupported by ſolid evidence, would reſcue Mr. C. from m 
ſuſpicions, and expoſe me to the mortification of finding an imperti- 
nent aud an ungrateful calumniator in an old and a favourite pupil, 
whoſe good ſenſe, 

have hitherto entitled him to more than a common ſhare of my re- 


gard, 
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was not very well the night before he left me, and 
while I was in bed he read me the letter 1 de- 
. | fired 


gard. ' I am, therefore, perſuaded that, in juſtice to Mr. Sheridan, 
to Mr. C., and to myſelf, you will favour me with a very ſpeedy and 


a very explicit anſwer, ſuch as becomes your own dignity, and ſuch 


as is due to the ſacred intereſts of truth. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Feb. 28. Hatton near Warwick. 
The Hon. G. Anneſley, Upper Arley near Bewdly. 
Sir. | Arley. March iſt 7592. 


I yeſterday received your letter, and moſt certainly will fatisfy you 
to the beſt of my power. To do which I ſhall ſimply anſwer cach pa- 
ragraph, as I conceive your (to me anonimous) correſpondent, de- 
ſerves no better for pointing me out as the author of ſuch a report 

I did not about the time, and at the place you mention ( Warwick 
election) hear that Mr. Sheridan was the writer of the ſecond ano- 
nimous letter, which you ſuſpect to have been written by Mr. Cur- 
tis 


I did at ſome other time, and in ſome other place hear ſuch a re- 
port. I cannot ſay where, but I believe before I came into this 
country— 
I do not recolle& whether I mentioned the report to Mr. Curtis if 
I did it muſt have been ſhghtly as I never cared to inform myſelf on 
the ſubject and am totally ignorant of the grounds of the diſ- 


T have now Sir as fully as in my power anſwerd your queſtions 

I beg leave to obſerve that I cannot but be ſurpriſed at the dicta- 
torial manner in which the above queſtions are urged, it ſeems Sir 
ſo little in the ſtile with which one gentleman ought to addreſs an 
other, that Ideſire youwill particularly obſerve, that it is only forthe ſake 
of my own character, which I think would be degraded by interfe- 
ring in the diſpute, that I now declare—that I have not directly or 
indirectly interfered on this occafhon—that I have heard ſuch a report 
as you mention and may have repeated it as a report. but that I ne- 
ver was the author of it. 


I have the Honor to be 
Sir 
Your Moſt Obedient 
& Moſt Humble Servant. 


George Anneſley. 
Copy 
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fired him to leave out the name © Rector of St. Mar- 
tin's,” and to inſert in one ſentence a few words which 


Copy of my anſwer to Mr. Anneſley, daied March 5th. 


Sir, 

do myſelf the pleaſure of writing to you again, in order to thank 
vou for the amuſement, rather than the ſatisfaction, which your anſwer, 
dated March iſt, has afforded me, to inform you that both this, and 
my former letter will, in all probability; be committed to the preſs, 
and to ſubmit, Sir, to your choice the alternative of having either 
the ſubſtance, or the very words, punctuation, and orthography of 
your own letter committed to the public. After noticing the pre- 
cipitation, or perhaps the /oreneſe, which induced you to ſuppoſe 
that you had been either repreſented by my correſpondent, or ad- 
dreſſed by myſelf, as the author of the report about Mr. Sheridan, I 
beg leave to tell you that, in conſequence of your youth, and ſome 
other circumſtances, which, in politeneſs and compaſhon, I forbear 
to enumerate, the concluding paragraph of your letter ſtands a chance 
of being exempted from thoſe animadverſions, to which it is unfor- 

tunately, but juſtly, expoſed. 5 

| I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 


8. PARR. 


Here cloſed my correſpondence with the Hon. Mr. Anneſley about 
the Rev. Mr. Curtis. | 


Now it is to be obſerved, that the reports above mentioned are at 
variance with each other : that ſome account for both the anony- 
mous letters, and others only for one: that ſome throw the guilt 
upon a nameleſs pupil, and others upon Mr. Sheridan : that the let- 
ter which I wrote to Mr. C. ſpecifies very few of the particulars 
- which are to be found in the ſecond anonymous letter ſent to me, and, 
therefore, could not ſupply materials for that ſeeond letter: That Mr. 
Sheridan, who is . of writing it, never was employed as my 
amanuenſis, and for more than ten months was wholly ignorant of my 
diſpute with Mr. C.: That my letter to that reverend gentleman was 
dictated in September, 1790, to Mr. Barflam of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and tranſcribed in the following November by Mr. Heming of 
St. John's College, Cambridge: That both theſe gentlemen have 
too much honour to inſult me with anonymous letters, and too much 
taſte to find even a diſguiſe in the vulgar ſtyle of Monitor: And, 
finally, that there is no foundation whatſoever for the report which 
Mr. Anneſley, perhaps, communicated to Mr. C., which Mr. C. is 
ſaid to have proclaimed among his acquaintance, and which man 
porions in the neighbourhood are known by me to have heard with 
urpriſe, and ſome to have believed without examination, 


were 
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were omitted but we had no pen and ink in the 
room, and I afterwards found that he had forgotten 
theſe two directions In omitting the name, I meant 
to treat Mr, C. with delicacy, and in ſending the letter 
after ſo long an interval, and from ſo diſtant a place, I 
paved the ray for further diſcovery ; for if this anſwer 
directed to Mr. C. were ſoon followed by 4 ſecond ano- 
nymous letter to me, I could have little doubt who was the 
auther of the firſt; and from Mr. C.'s warmth of tem- 
per I ſuppoſed that he would be thrown off his guard, 
and that, with a few diſguiſes, he would again endeavour 
to annoy me. | 

In this expectation I did not think myſelf wholly 
diſappointed, for Mr. Heming fent my anſwer from 
Ne» market early in November, and ſoon after J receiv- 
ed a ſecond anonymous letter by the London poſt. It 
is dated November 11th, but was received November 
the 15th, and from this inteival ] inferred, that it was 
written in one place, and put into the poſt at another, 

It runs thus: | 


| | LondiN, 11th of Ncvem. —g0, 
I SO frequently hear your name called over here, 
and with fo many marks of reprobation, that as an 
acquaintance, I cannot forbear the communication 
You are ſtiled an infolent, abuſive high prieſt, a ſtran- 
ger to all good manners, and daily having the doors of 
the whole county ſhut in your face. 
It is further faid, that you thruſt yourſelf under the 
- appearance of ſome man's umbra into all public com- 
panies, and particularly at Birmingham, where it is 
reported, you hang yourſelf upon private families for 
three weeks together; your language 1s ſaid to be fo 
ungentiemanlike, that it is determined, I hear, that 
you ſhould either be turned out, or have the chamber- 
pot empried over you®, Shocking are theſe ſounds to a 
man who has often aſſociated with you; though I 
| ever 


- 


This indeed would be a formidable operation, if performed by 


Monitor. On his mother's fide, he is lincally deſcended 3 
« {uno 
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ever thought you turbulent, and nearly deſerving Pope's 
definition of a great wit! You are alſo threatened with 
a public expoſal in the public prints, the firſt of which 
appeared this day, indeed with great ſeverity, and I own 
partly has been the occaſion of this intimation. 


Yours, &c. 
 MoniTor “. 


Mem. — Received Monday the 15th of November. 


The very quick arrival of this letter, for which in- 
deed my mind was prepared, naturally aſſociated my 
ideas of its author with the writer of che former let- 
ter. It not. only breathes the ſame or even a worſe 
ſpirit of unkindneſs, but it takes up the ſame invidi- | 
ous topics, The writer, though he dates his letters | 
from London, introduces the mention of Birmingham, 
which had a/ been introduced in a former letter. He 
alludes to my being in public company there, which 
Mr. C. knew——He ſpeaks of my being three weeks 
in a private family, which as to particularity of time 
and of ſituation are very marked circumſtances, and 
were known very well to Mr. C., who had called upon 
me during that viſit and in that private family. 

- He acknowledges having aſſociated with me, which 
ina limited ſenſe of the word, Mr. C. may be allowed 
to have done, He again threatens me with thoſe newi- 
paper attacks in which my Birmingham correſpondent 
had before triumphed. He talks of my being an ambra, 


juno of majeſtic ſize,” whom Curl © led ſmiling away,” as the 
r-ward of * happy impudence;“ and, on his father's fide, he poſſeſſes 
by right of inheritance, the Jordan beſtowed upon © Oſborne, through 
perſect modeſty o'er-come.” 
* It probably will be a greater amuſement to my correſpondent 
Monitor to read, than to apply the following lines, | 


I Enow thee now, both what thou art, and who; 

No maſk ſo good, but muſt ſhine through. 

Falſe names are vain. . Thy words their author tell; 

Thy beſt concealment had been writing well. YouxGg. 


+ Though received on the Monday, it probably came to Warwick 
on the Sunday, if ſent from London. J 
which 
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which is rather the language of academics, than of the 
common inhabitants even of large towns. He refers 
to Mr. Pope's definition of a wit, which 1s a diſplay of 
deep reading, perhaps more to be expected from Mr. 
C. than from many of his pariſhioners. He informs me, 
that my being * expoſed in the public prints - with 
« great ſeverity, was partly the occaſion of the inti- 
% mation he had given me,” Now the word “ part- 
« ly,“ I would obſerve, is a very fignificant- one, and 
its ſignificance has been incautioufly marked by a line 
drawn under it in the letter itſelt, by the writer himſelf. 
The counter-part, indeed, 1s not openly expreſſed, but 


may be eaſily ſupplied, The /ztter ſays, that the newſ- 


papers were partly the occafion of its being written, and 
the Jetter-writer felt at the ſame moment, that my an- 
ſwer to the firlt letter which he had lately received, was 
partly another occaſion ; and thus, by having ſaid one 
thing emphatically, he led the mind of the reader to 
another, which he was afraid of ſaying openly. This 


accounts for the increafed ſcurrility, to which, as I 


thought, the writer was impelled, not only by habitual 


prejudice, but by recent provecation. 


As to the employment of a different hand-writing, 
and the date irom a different place, they were very 
ſhallow artifices indeed. The circumſtances of time, 
of temper, of ityle, of alluſions to Birmingham, and of 
exultations about the newſpapers, were more than 
ſufficient to counter-balance all conſiderations of this 
kind. Though the fear of a ſecond detection, and a ſe- 
cond chaſtiſement might have ſuggeſted to the writer, 
the neceſſity of /hi/ting, or ſeeming to ſhift, his ſcene of 
action, yet the very atlempt at any diſguile is in itſelf 
ſuſpicious ; and the particular ſort of difguiſe uſed by 
my correſpondent, does little credit to his ſagacity; 
for, in the firſt place, how comes my London correſ- 
pondent to addreſs me fo very /oon after I had ſent the 
letter to my ſuppoſed correſpondent at Birmingham? 
Or, ſecondly, how ſhould a perſon, reſident in London, 
know ſo minutely that I had gone into public mm 
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with Mr. Brooke at Birmingham, and had ſtaid three 
weeks at his houſe? Or, thirdly, ſuppoſing him to know 
all this, why ſhould he care ſo much about what l had 
done and ſaid in my neighbourhood, when my literary 
and my political characters were far more likely to at- 
tract the notice of a London correſpondent, and to ſup- 
ply materials for impertinent reproaches ? In fact, thoſe” 
very reproaches were at that very time to be read in 
the newſpapers, and a Londoner would have been con- 
tent either to tranſcribe them particularly, or to refer 
to them generally, without adverting to local events. 

But no alluſions whatſoever had been made to Bir- 
mingham in any newſpaper before the arrival of the 
ſecond anonymous letrer, none were made at tbe time 
of its being ſent, and F any ſhould in future be made, 
no perſon of common ſenſe, knowing what may have 
paſſed at our preſent interview, could have a mo- 
ment's doubt as to the ſource whence they flowed; 
Inſtead of confuting theſe obſervations, ſuch allu- 
ſions would, from the mere circumſtance of tine, 
eſtabliſh them. By appearing hereafter, when I have 
particularly remarked that they had not once appeared 
before, they would be proofs, not diſguiſes, as to the 
reality of the author. 

Having with ſucceſs tried the effect of a letter from 
myſelf to Mr. C., I determined to make the contrary 
experiment of ſilence, and this experiment has alſo 
ſucceeded not leſs than the former. 

Now I will recapitulate. EE 

Soon after I diſpleaſed Mr. C. at Warwick, in con- 
ſequence of what he did ſay to me, and about the 
time when he had been cenfuring me before Dr. 
Marſh, for what I did zo? do to others, I received the 
firſt anonymous letter. | | 

Soon after I had anſwered that letter, I received a 
ſecond anonymous letter, conceived in the fame ſpi- 
rit, and containing many of the ſame particulars with 
the firſt, b | 

Long after the arrival of 77 ſecond letter, and during 

- my 
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my ſilence in conſequence of it, I have received #0. 
anonymous letter, | | 

Between theſe events, diſtant as they may ſeem to 
be in time and place, there muſt be ſome connection 
of cauſe and effect. | ; 

My ſecond correſpondent from London takes fire 
within a few days after the arrival of my firſt letter to 
my ſuppoſed correſpondent at Birmingham; but for 
the fpace of eleven months, during which ſpace 
T have not written to the Birmingham gentle- 
man, the London gentleman remains quiet, Being 
detected, or being in danger of detection at Bir- 
mingham, he flies for ſhelter to a date from Lon- 
don, Not being detected, or not thinking himſelf in 
danger of detection in London, he enjoys his tri. 
umph contentedly. By the firſt letter he gratified his 
reſentment. By the ſecond, he not only gratified his 
reſentment, but corrected, as he thought, his former 
miſtake in dating from Birmingham; and he does 
not write a third, probably, leſt a new effort ſhould be- 
tray him into new danger. | 

From all theſe . circumſtances I infer identity of 
perſon, and that perſon I believe to be Mr, C. 

To theſe my reaſons, which I think very numerous 
and very powerful, Mr C., I am aware, may oppoſe 
denial, and to that denial, I am afraid, Dr. Parr can- 
not give his aſſent, | 

Every anonymous writer has an advantage, and 
| &nows that he has it, in the difficulty of dire and com- 

plete detection. But as cunning is ſhort- ſighted, and 

as anger is precipitate, he ſeldom conſiders, that the 
place of direct proof may be pretty well ſupplied by 
circumſtantial proofs, which in zhe preſent caſe, are 
neither few nor frivolous. One great diſadvantage. 
to perſons ſuſpected of ſuch a faulr, is that few men 
who are capable of writing anonymous letters, will ac- 
knowledge having written them; and therefore mere 
denial muſt derive its efficacy, either from the weakneſs 
of circumſtantial evidence in any particular caſe, 
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or from the previous opinion which we have formed 
of the ſuſpected perſon's honour, and which, if it be 
favourable, may have ſome weight in counteracting cir- 
cumſtances where they are ſtrong. 

Now I might not think very reſpe&fully of Mr. C. 
before I ſuſpected him of writing an anonymous letter 
and after ſuſpecting him upon /uch 8 and amidſt 
ſuch circumſtances as are mentioned in the ſtatement, 
I muſt de permitted to ſay, that I cannot ſuppoſe an 
anonymous writer quite incapable of endeavouring 
to ſhelter himſelf by ſome deviation from truth, when 
he is waging war with circumſtances and preſumptions 
in the known abſence of complete and direct proof. 1 
ſhould not have made this harſh obſervation, if the 

object of the preſent interview had not extorted it 
from me in the courſe of, ſupporting my ſuſpicions. 
I did not folicit that interview for the purpoſe of of- 
fending Mr. C. by any impeachment of his veracity, 
But in juſtice to him, I have attended the meeting 
which be himſelf either propoſed or approved; and 
in juſtice to my own cauſe | cannot conceal the fore- 
going reaſons, which will influence my behaviour 
when we have met. As to myſelf, I never calumaniated 
any man in anonymous newſpaper paragraphs of any” 
kind, nor did I ever write, or cauſe to be written 
an anonymous private letter, except in this one in- 
ſtance, where I had myſelf been firſt attacked, and 
have ſince voluntarily avowed my retaliation. 

It is neceſſary for me to add, that I am not influ- 
enced in my opinion of Mr. C. merely by the reaſons. 
already enumerated, but by a very alarming expreſ- 
fon which he lately uſed in my preſence, * when I was 
obſerving that Dr. Prieſtley's private letters, after 
being torn from their receſſes, had been demanded by 
their legal poſſeſſor; and when Mr. C. to my great 
aſtoniſhment, and to my great forrow, * confeſſed, 
* that if any of them came into his hands, he ſhould 
have the curiolity to read them.“ In the aſſer- 
tions of a perſon, who not only held, but avowed 
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ſuch an opinion, I cannot repoſe much confidence; 
particularly when he is an intereſted party. 

Perhaps I ſhould be wanting in politeneſs to Mr, 
O, if I did not explain the reaſons for which J brin 
this ſtriking fact to his recollection. What Mr. C. 
by his own confeſſion would have done to Dr. Pricit- 
ley's letters, is not immediately connected with the 
fact of wiiting thoſe letters, which I believe Mr. C. 


to have written to me. But it is ſuch a mark of ſent:. 


ments widely different from thoſe I entertain about the 
duties of clergymen and gentlemen, as indirectly 


ſtrengthens my opinion of the perion ſuſpected by 


myſelf, and ſuch, too, as directly warrants me in re— 


ceiving his denial with conſiderable diſtruſt, eſpeci- 


ally where his acknowledgement is hardly ro be ex- 
pected as an homage to circumſtantial evidence; and 
where his character, in conſequence of ſuch acknowledge- 
ment may be materially affected“. | 


There is one great leading conſideration which pervades the 


whole ſubject; and to which every reader of diſcernment will 


pay full and fteady attention. Mr. C. calls upon me to admit his 


innocence upon the authority of his own affirmation, and in oppo- 


fition to that circumſtantial evidenc2 which led me to think him 
not innocent. Now, before 1 can be reaſonably expected to be- 
lieve Mr. C., he mult poſlets, and he, ailo, muſt be #nown' by me 
to poſſeſs an ample fund of reputation, not only for candour, but 
for magnanimity, not only for contempt of undeſerved reproach, 
but for firmneſs under that which might be deſerved, not only for 
veracity in the ordinary concerns of life, but for ſuch a degree of 
fortitude as would ſupport him under the extraordinary difficulties of 
his ſituation, if, being really guilty, he ſhould confeſs his guilt. 
A good man in ſome moment of anger may be ſuppoſed capable 
of writing an anonymous letter, for which, upon ſerious reflection, 


he would condemn himſelf; but he muſt be a very good man in- 


deed, who, by confeſſion, would expoſe himſelf to the condemnation 
of other men. I wrote the anonymous letters in the blindneſs of 
« reſentment, I denied having written them through the weakneſs of 
« fear, I acknowledge my offence in all its aggravations to,the man 
«© whom I have injured and attempted to decrive ; and th moroſe 
& or unfeeling obſervers will harraſs me with invective, yet my con- 
6 feſſion will, in the eſtimation of the candid, expiate guilt.“ He 
that holds ſuch language would be ſomething more than men uſually 
are. But he that would reſiſt it when holden, is far leſs a man, than I 
know myſelf to be. x 
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Whether or no the gentlemen preſent concur 
with me in my application of this fact to Mr. C.'s 
honour, they will ſee abundant reaſons for my /«/þi> 
cions about his conduct ro me. | 


END OF THE STATEMENT. 


ON coming to that part of the ſtatement which re- 
lated to the introduction of the rector of St. Martin's 
name in the letter which Dr. Parr had cauſed to be 
written to him, Dr. Parr offered to go into the evi- 
dence which he had brought with him for the. purpoſe. 
of ſhewing that, from motives of prudence and deli- 
cacy, he had directed the name of the rector of St. 
Martin's to be omitted, and that for the unauthoriſed 
jaſertion of it his amanuenſis alone was reſponſible. 
Mr. C., who had appeared very attentive to this part 
of the ſtatement, thought 1t unneceſſary for Dr, Parr 
to read the explanatory letters, and accordingly they 
were not read, . N 8 

Dr. Parr made no obſervation whatſoever upon 
his own ſtatement, in the accuracy and the ſtrength 
of which he had a perfect confidence. But Mr. C. 
iuſtantancouſly admitted the great and extraordinary 
force of the evidence; he ſeemed to be ſtruck very 
much, bur not ſolely, by the circumſtance of time in 
the arrival of the ſecond anonymous letter ſent to Dr. 
Parr lo ſoon after the letter he had ſent to Mr. C.; 
but he peremptorily and folemnly denied having writ- 
ten the anonymous letters, having cauſed them to be 
written, and even having &nown*® that they were written 
till Dr. Parr's ſuſpicions were communicated to him. 

Dr. Parr made no anſwer: whatloever. 


* This ſtrong and remarkable word is omiized in that part of Mr. 
C.'s ſtatement, where he ſummons his whole ſtrength to ſhew the 
force, the fullneſs, and the folemnity of his demal. Whether this 
omillion is to he aſcribed to forgetfulneſs, or to deſign, I dare not 


determine. Unqueſlionably it has excited ſurprize in three of my 


witneſles, as well as myſelf; and it deſerves attention from the im- 
partial reader. Mr. Curtis, therefore, will excuſe me for the frequent 
and the pointed notice that has been taken of it in this pamphlet. 
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This firſt denial of Mr. C. was accompanied by a 


very ſerious mention of his being a young“ man; of 


his filling a reſpectable ſituation in this county; of his 
owing a great regard to the preſervation of his own 
character, which was hitherto untainted ; of his having 
ſhaken hands with Dr. Parr ſeveral times; and of his 
wiſhing to live with Dr. Parr upon neighbourly terms. 

This part of the converſation was heard by Dr. 


Parr with becoming attention, but did not ſeem to 


call for any particular notice. Dr. Parr knew that 


Mr. Curtis was not an elderly clergyman —he was no 


ſtranger to the value of the two livings which Mr, Cur- 
tis poſſeſſed, and one of which he was ſaid to have ob- 


rained by legal and fair purchaſe—he had the ſame fort 


of reſpect for the wealth of Mr. C., which he had for 
the mere wealth of any other man—he was very ſenſi- 
ble of the regard which every clergyman, and eſpeci- 
ally a clergyman ſo amply beneficed, muſt owe to the 
Preſervation of his charafter—he knew of nothing fla- 
gitious in the conduct of Mr, C.—he remembered, not 
only that he had ſometimes met Mr. C. in private and 
in' public company, but that he had alſo behaved to 
him according to the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs— 
he was conſcious alſo of not having violated the plain 
and uſeful laws of good neighbourhood. But he had never 
profeſſed the ſmalleſt friendſhip for Mr. C., nor had he 
ever ſought for thoſe opportunities of mutual inter- 
courſe, by which mere acquaintance gradually apr 

roaches to intimacy. Such were the thoughts which 

aſſed in Dr. Parr's mind, though they were not ex- 
preſſed at the interview, 

Mr. C. declared, that he knew nothing of the letter 
alluded to in the St. James's Chronicle, which decla- 
ration Dr. Parr neither admitted nor oppoſed explicitly, 
though he certainly thought jt ſtrange that Mr, C., who 
takes in the St. James's Chronicle, and is probably Mr, 


I might, therefore, ſay to Mr. Curtis, 
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Baldwin's Conftant Reader, ſhould have overlooked or 
forgotten the abuſe upon a neighbouring clergyman 
contained in that very paper, which was of importance 
in the preſent diſpute. » 

Mr. C. being aſked by Dr. Parr whether he had re- 
ceived the letter which Dr. Parr avowed, anſwered in 
the affirmative ; and upon being further aſked by Dr. 
Parr whether he had brought that letter with him, 
he ſaid, No :—adding, “ that he believed he had it not, 
* and that he poſſibly * had given it to a friend who was 
* not now in the country.“ Dr. Parr made no remark 
on this anſwer, though he undoubtedly was of opinzon 
that Mr. C., having had timely notice of the intended 
meeting, might have been diſpoſed to bring the letter 
with him, and might even have ſent for it to the 
friend into whoſe hands he had committed it. Mr. C. 
moreover ſaid, that he would give fifty pounds to re- 
cover the letter. Dr. P. was forcibly ſtruck with this 
expreſſion, and found himſelf rather at a loſs to recon, 
cile it to the preceding parts of Mr. C.'s converſation 
about the poſſible diſpoſal of the letter. His deſire, 
however, was more to hear than to debate; and there- 
fore leaving the ſubject of the letter in the obſcuritʒ into 
which Mr. C. himſelf had thrown it, he contented him- 
ſelf with offering Mr. C. a copy from the tranſcript 
which Mr, Eyre had read. But Mr, C. did not take 
the proffered copy. | 

Mr. C. began to ſpeak rather in the language of cri- 
mination againſt Dr. P. for having ſent him an ago- 
nymous letter; to which Dr. P. briefly replied, that he 
* had voluntarily avowed his own letter, and that he had 
written it on a ſuppoſed provocation from Mr. C.” 
The latter, in very ſtrong terms, ſaid, that “ Dr. P. 
ſhould have gone to him upon the very firlt ſuſpicion, 
and called for explanation.” But Dr. P. looking upon 


* Mr. C. here accounted in two ways for not having the letter, 
but ſaid not one word of a third, or even a fourth ſuppoſition, which 
he had mentioned to Dr. March before. the interview, . See Dr. 
March's evidence. 1 W b 
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this merely as Mr. C.'s idea of what ought to have 
been done, and having, from his own judgment, pur- 
ſued what appeared to him a better courſe, laid not 
one word in vindication of what he had dane, or in 

reply to what Mr. C. wiſhed him to do. 
Mr. C. afterwards: repeated his denial in terms of 
very great ſolemnity * Indrod, and he eyidently puſbed 
Dr, 


I did not meet Mr. S. for the purpoſe of acquitting or condemn- 
ing him. I did not directly atk him whether he was innocent or 
wity, and much Jeſs did 1 mean to diſtreſs him by requiring from 
kim an oath. The ouly appeal, if I had been dil poſed to make any, 


would have been made to his honour ; and by his honour, if I had: 


appealed to it, I ſhould | have been ſatisſied. 

Mr. Curtis, I believe, is not much acquainted either with the treaſures 
of Greek literature, or even with the hiftory of Greek writers. But 
for the amuſement of my readers, many of whom, till Tately, were as 
much ſtrangers to the uame of Mr. C., as Mr. C. is to the name of an 
ancient gnomologiſt, I will ſelect a few paſſages on the ſubject of oaths; 


and in order to ſhew my impartiality, I will produce thoſe which 


are in Mr. C.'s favour, as well as thoſe which are in my own. 'The 
lines in which Mr. C. would triumph, it he underſtood them, ſhall be 
honoured with the firſt place, and for his convenience ſhall be printed 
in a more legible character. And I hope that the Rev. Clerk will 
excuſe me for diſguifing in Greek letters the ſentences which are not 


| quite favourable to the cauſe of oaths. 


Horkos bebaios eſtin, an neuſo monos. 
Alexis, als Mr. Curtis. 


Hoſtis gar omnuonti meden peithetai, 
Autos epiorkein rhadios epiſtatai. Amphis. 


Deſpoin', hotan tis omnuontos kataphrone, 
i 

Hd me ſunoide proteron epiorkekoti, 

Houlcs kataphronein ton theòn emoi dokei, 

Kai proteron omoſas autos epiorkekenai. Antiph. 


Hokou de proſtethentos ee 
Pſuche kateſte, diſſa gar phulaſſetai, 
Philon te mempſin, k' cis Iheous hamartanein, 


Soph. in Hippodam. 
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Dr. P. for a declaration of the effect which ſuch a 
denial had produced upon his mind; and hen Dr. P. 
finding himſelf thus urged, anſwered in a very calm 
manner, ** that he yet believed Mr. C. to be the au- 
thor of the letter.“ Ay | | 

Mr. C., as might naturally be expected, grew warm 
at this extorted confeſſiun, and urged Dr. b. for his rea- 
ſons; but Dr. i, retuled to give any other reaſons than 
thoſe he had aſſigned in his written ſtatement. 

Some altercation now took place about the meaning 
of the word © believe,” which was explained by the gen- 
tlemen preſent, without the ſmalleſt interference of 
Dr. P., and to the apparent conviction of Mr. C., to 
ſignify no more than that Dr. P. continued to ſuſpect 


Mr. C.,—the converſation immediately after this was 


chiefly conducted by Mr. C. and Mr. Mackintoſh ; 
and Mr. Mackintoſh endeavoured to ſhew Mr. C. 
upon general! principles, that one gentleman ſuppoſing 
another to be capable of writing an anonymous letter, 
and poſſeſſing what he thought ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect 
him of Having written one, was very unlikely to be 
convinced by his mere aſſertion. In this part of the 
converſation Dr. P. took little or no ſhare, but upon 
two or three incidental points he ſpoke to the following 
effect, „That Mr. C.'s aſſertion might be true; that 
* he wiſhed it to be obſerved of himſelf, that he did 
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Euſebius. 


If Mr. Curtis had followed the wholeſome advice contained in this 
latter ſentence, he would not have driven me to the painful neceſſity 
of diſtruſting in ſome degree what he faid at Coventry. But he may 
be aſſured that I ſhould pay great reſpect to any oath which he might 
take deliberately in a court of juſtice, where the act of taking it would 
be more decorous, and the occalion, I ſuppoſe, more important. 


© nor 


© than once by Mr. C., to aſſign thoſe reaſons, he 


| knowledged the force of the ſtatement, but declined 


\ ſtatement had wrought on their minds, and he Twics 


Curtis, that Dr. P. ſhould bring forward his teaſons, 


E „ 


& not mean to give Mr. C. the lie, that he had heard 
* one very ſolemn declaration of Mr. C. with an awe- 
« ful impreſſion, that he did not conceive the reaſons 
« for his general opinion of Mr. C. to be at all a 
« proper ſubject for diſcuſſion at that time, that after 
« being calied upon once by Mr. Yates, and more 


* ſhould perſiſt in nt aſſigning them, and that he 
* could only refer the gentlemen preſent to the ſtate- 
te ment which he had read.” | 

Oace, when Mr. C. had previouſly aſked Mr, Mac- 
kintoſh, whether his denial ought to be admitted by Dr, 
P., the Doctor, for the firſt, or rather, only time, aſked 
Mr. Mackintoſh, what effect had been produced upon 
his mind by Dr. P.'s ſtatement ? Mr, Mackintoſh ac- 


giving any direct anſwer to Mr, C. about the authority 
of his denial, Mr. Mackintoſh then ſaid, what he 
afterwards enfurced and illuſtrated, that it was not for 
bim to declare what he might think of Mr. C.'s veraci- 
fy, but to conſider in his own mind what, under all the 
circumſtances, Dr. P. was likely to think of it. To 
this Dr. P. aſſented. But he did not aſk any gentle- 
man, except Mr. Mackintoſh, what conviction his 


deſired the gentlemen preſent to obſerve, that he had 
not in the ſmalleſt degree attempted to convert them 
to his own particular diſtruſt of Mr. C.'s word, by 
any other reaſons than thoſe which he had found it 
neceſſary to introduce into his written ſtatement.” 

He, however, perceived that Mr. Eyre voluntarily 
and explicitly admitted the force of the circumſtances ; 
he did not hear either Mr, Yates or Dr. Marſh ſay, 
that they were not forcible ;- and while Mr C. was con- 
verſing with Mr. Mackintoſh, Dr. P. heard Mr. C. 
again declare, that Dr. P. had ſtrong reaſons for his 
ſuſpicions.— | 

Mr. Fates continued to think and to ſay, with Mr. 


as 


n 


as founded upon general opinion; and though 
Dr. Marſh did not expreſsly contend for the ne- 
ceſſity of Dr. P.'s producing ſuch reaſons, yet in 
talking with Mr. Mackintoſh he tated, that unleſs 
Dr. P. did produce them, he thought the ſolemn 
denial of Mr. C. muſt have its influence on thoſe per- 
ſons, who not knowing Dr. P.'s reaſons, could not be 
influenced by them, Dr. P., however, refuſed to go 
into a diſcuſſion which he thought both unneceſſary 
and irvidious, and Mr. Mackintoſh was avowedly of 
Dr. P.'s opinion. The «ly object for which Dr. P. 
had met the gentlemen upon his own part, was, as 
he had himſelf ſtated, to prove that he had reaſon 10 
fſuſpet Mr. C., and this Mr. C. had himſelf admitted 
ſo far as even to confeſs that under the © ſame cir- 
cumſtances he ſhould have entertained the ſame ſuſpicions 
of another man. — Dr. P., therefore, cenceived, that 
by ſhewing attention when he did not feel convic- 
tion, he had fully diſcharged his duty as a gentleman. 
Upon the firſt denial he had been ſilent.— After the 
ſecond denial, when urged to give his opinion, he had 
given it calmly ; and to moſt of the ſubſequent denials, 
though accompanied with defiance, and ſomerimes 
with menace, Dr. P. thought it unbecoming his digni- 
ty, and extraneous to the purpoſe of the meeting, 
to make any reply, either offenſive or defenfive.— = 
The moſt remarkable part of Mr. C.'s menaces 
was to the following effect: © If, after this folemn_ 
ff denial, you dare to introduce this converſation into 
* any company, you mult take the conſequences.” Dr. 
P. had himſelf uſed no one expreſſion which could 
juſtify ſuch language from Mr. C. Upon hearing 
that language he neither promiſed to conceal, nor 
| threatened to proclaim, the ſtory of the anonymous 
letters; and, in truth, he Was amuſed rather than ſur- 
priſed, to hear from Mr.”T.'s own mouth, that Mr. 
C. himſelf had refolved to be the herald of a tale, 
which, as Dr. P. conceived, might not in all com- 
panies redound to his honour, But to the threat of 
taking 
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taking the conſequences, be it again obſerved, he 
oppoſed upon his part no threat whatſoever. Mr. C. 
then ſaid, I expect you, after this folemn denial, to 
e beg my pardon.” But Dr. P. ſtill thinking himſelf 


injured, and ſtill feeling himſelf ancenvinced, anſwer- 


ed, © That I certainly will not do;“ and Mr. C. 
replied, “ If you do not, I ſhall ſay you have treated 


e me like a blackgvard and a raſcal.” Dr. P. remarked 


only, „That he thought this language extremely vio- 
« lent, and could not prevail upon himſelf to adopt it.“ 
At the ſame time he perceived, that in Mr, C.'s lan- 
guage, there was ſome kind of uncertainty to whom the 
word raſcal was to be applied. He did not, however, 
then demand any explanation ; but when Mr. Mac- 
kintoſh and Mr. Eyre had ed the way to a declaration 


on the part of Mr. C., that Mr. C. himſelf was the 


perſon who had been treated like a raſcal, hen Dr. 
P., who had taken ſome alarm, though he expreſſed 
none, at this diſplay of familiar language from Mr. C., 
obſerved, that & the ambiguity was wow removed.” 
He diſdained, however, to vindicate himſelf from ſuch 
an imputation, and he would have been very unwilling 
to retort it upon Mr. C., eren if Mr. C. had profeſedly 
meant to apply it to Dr. P. The Dr. had occation 
again to expreſs himſelf “ ſorry to hear ſuch intempe- 
c rate expreſſions; and though he perſiſted in ſuſpect- 
ing Mr. C., he neither directly, nor indirectly, uſed 
any word which implied any 2fent upon bis part to 
the formidable conſequence of raſcality drawn by 
Mr. C. againſt Mr. C. himſelf. | „ 
While Mr. C. was converſing with Mr. Mackin- 
tolh * mention was again made of the anonymous 
„ | letter 


It is not for me to decide upon the reafons which might induce 
Mr. C., in his ſtatement, to avoid the mention even of Mr. Mackin- 
toſh's name; but few readers will ſuppoſe him to have forgotten 


what he has been pleaſed to omit. Perhaps, the Rev. Gentleman was 


unwilling to inform the public, that his moral poſitions were not always 
approved, and that his logical proweſs was more than once defeated 


by 


(7 1 


letter which Dr. P. had cauſed to be written and had 
avowed. Dr. P. ſtated, that he had never meant 
to make any ſecret of the letter, and that he had even 
ſhewa it to a few of his confidential friends, both be- 
fore and after it was fent. He, however, did not 
enter into any debate. But Vr. Mackintoſh and Mr. 
C. went very fully into this topic, and at laſt it 
ſcemed to be ſeitled to the entire ſatisfaction of all 
parties, that Dr. P.'s letter had none of the criminal 
properties of an anonymous letter. The ſubje& was 
not taken up a third time by Mr. C., and, indeed, 
upon the firſt mention of ir, Dr. P. conceived the 
matter too clear to require from him much explana- 
tion, or any defence; though, if Mr. C. had been 
pleaſed to diſcuſs with Dr. P. any pointed expreſſion 
ia the letter ſent to him, Dr. P. was prepared to give 
Mr. C. ſuch anſwers as were conſiſtent at once with 
politeneſs and fincert'y. | 

Mr. C. in his coaverſation with Mr. Mackintoſh | 
declared, that“ he would publiſh the treatment he 
« had received,” and more than oxce he intimated his 
reſolution to make known” that treatment, though 
without expreſſing the form of announcing it. No 
anſwer was given to theſe and other ſimilar words; 
but becauſe ſuch words had been uſed, the preſent 
ſtatement was prepared. | 

Dr. P., neither during his own nor during Mr. 
Mackintoſh's converſation with Mr. C., threw out 
any unpolite refiections upon Mr. C.'s intellectual or 
moral character- But Mr. C. repeatedly, and in a 
ſiguii ant manner, declared to Mr. Mackintoſh, his 
reverence ſor the literary character of De. P.— Dr. P., 
. however, did not think it neceſſary to make any com- 


by the perſon about whom he is ſilent. As a diſputant, he was com- 
pelled to feel, and as a Chriſtian, I would hope, he is now diſpoſed 
to forgive, the ſuperiority of his antagoniſt. But, as a faithful 
narrator, he ſhould have given ſome out. lines of the conteſt; and, 
as an ingemous rhetorician, he migut have thrown the unfortunate 
ifluc into ſhade, 
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ment, either upon the compliment which was expreſſed; 
or upon the cenſure which was indirectly implied, in the 
form of that compliment, Dr. P. is not ambitious 


of promiſcuous praiſe upon the ſcore of his attain- 


ments, be they few cr many ; and his indifference to a 
tribute of commendation from Mr. C. aroſe, in a 
great degree, from the ſettled conviction of his own 
mind, that Mr. C. had juſt as much, and juſt as little, 
right to fit in judgment upon Dr. P. in reſpe& to his 
principles in the capacity of a gentleman, as in reſpect 
to his accompliſhments in the capacity of a ſcholar. 
In the courſe of the very long converſation between 
Mr. Mackintoſh and Mr. C. ſome mention was made 
about Dr. Prieſtley's letteg and about the impreſſion 
that had been left on Dr. P.'s mind by Mr. C.'s ac- 
knowiedgment, that he would read them if they came 
into his hands “. Mr. C. confeſſed having ſaid ſo in Dr. 
P.'s hearing. But did not on the preſent occaſion 
ſay in perſpicuous and direct terms, whether he would, 
or would not, read thoſe letters in the circumſtances 
1 05 and ſolely alluded to in Dr. P.'s ſtatement. 
He further ſaid, by way of what he called explanation, 
that he had forwarded to government two letters, 
« belonging to Dr. Prieſtley; that they had before 
te been ſent to him under a blank cover, and that from 
ce his ſituation in this county as Rector of St. Martin's, 


ee and from his opinion of their contents, he thought 
ce jt his duty, though he might be miſtaken, to tranſmit 


« them to miniſtry,” ; 

The converſation then went on in the following 
manner: Mr, Mackintoſh having obſerved, that it 
might be the duty of a magiſtrate to do ſo, Dr. P. 


* Whatever my opinion may be about Mr, C.'s treatment of Dr. 
Prieſlley's letters, I certainly ſhould not have touched upon that diſ- 
agreeable topic, if it had not been mentioned in Mr, C. 's own printed 
paper; and I ſhould do him injuſtice, if I were not to add, that his 
behaviour during the melancholy ſeaſon of the riots was, in my opt- 
nion, blamcleſs. I will not diſmiſs the laſt ſubje& without noticing 
the meritorious conduct of that benevolent and truly honourable man, 


When 
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remarked, * that Mr. C. was not a magiſtrate.“ 
When Mr. C. afterwards gave Dr. P. reaſon to un- 
derſtand, that he kad actually ſent the two letters be- 
fore the converſation at Solyhull, Dr. P. properly 
obſerved, that Mr. C. had not there told him of what 
had been done, and Mr. C. as properly anſwered, 
that he did not hen think it neceſſary to tell him,— _ 

Mr, C., while converſing with Mr. Mackintoſh, 
employed various arguments to ſhew the propriety of 
ſending the letters to government ; and upon being 
aſked by Dr. P., whether he“ ſuppoſed thoſe letters 
* to belong to Dr. Prieſtley,” he replied, that it © was 
te not his buſineſs to enquire from whom they came, or 
« whoſe they were,” and that he © thought it his duty 
« to forward them, becauſe they had been ſent to him, 
e and becauſe upon reading, them, he found them to 
te contain ſuch particulars as were in his judgment 
« worthy to be communicated to government.” He 
entered, however, into no detail of their contents. 
He mentioned not the names of their writers, and in- 
deed no gentleman preſent put, nor had a right to 
put, any queſtion about either. He ſaid nothing, and 
nothing was aſked, about the direFions of the letters, 
though probably thoſe directions ſhewed /o whom 
they belonged. - But he had ar firſt explicitly caled 
them Dr. Prieſtley's letters; he did not afterwards ſay 
they were not Dr. Prieſtley's, and he virtually, though 
not in expreſs terms, defended his conduct on the ge- 
neral- principle, that to <whomſcever they belonged, he 
had received them from an unknown hand, and had 
employed them in a manner which he thought proper. 

Mr. C., in a way ſomewhat irregular and obſcure, 
diſtinguiſhed between what he had done particularly, 
in forwarding thoſe letters, and what he ſaid at Soly- 
hull generally, about bis intention to read any letters 
which might come into his hands ; and he, alſo, was 
pleaſed in this ſtage of the converſation to ſay, that 
his expreſſions at Solyhull “ were haſty;“ a word, 

by which the curioſity of Mr. C. ſeemed to be ſlight- 


ly 
2 
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ly and obliquely cenſured, rather than ingenuouſly 
and totally diſclaimed. Dr. P., however, did not 
enter into the juſtnels of Mr, C.'s diſtinction—he did 
not repeat, nor enforce, what was contained in his own 
written ftatement. But he felt, that what Mr. C. 
from his own confeſſion had really done, was not, in 
Dr. P.'s eſtimation, much more defenſible, than what 
he had formerly at Solyhull acknowledged, that he 
wenuld do. 5 

Upon the ſubject of the letters much inveſtigation, 
and ſome debate, paſſed between Mr. Mackintoſh 
and Mr. C. Dr. P., however, ſaid only what has 
been already related; but neither the Poctor, nor any 
other gentleman preſent, made che unhandiome obſer- 
vation upon thoſe proceedings, which Mr. C. had 
vuluntarily revealed and Flaborately vindicated. ' 
oy good deal of looſe converſation afterwards went 
on, in which Dr. P. took no part, except that upon 
ſome occaſion or other he found an opportunity of 
faying to Mr. C., that wherever he met him he ſhould 
treat him with civility, Mr, C. when he was going 
away ſolemnly repeated his denial, politely expreſſed 
„e his hope of living long enough to convince Dr. P. 
« that he was incapable of writi nz anonymous letters,“ 
and ſuddenly exclaimed, * I ſha 11 ſay that I have been 
de treated by you like a raſcal !” 

Dr. P. wiſhed him a good night, and upon hearing 
again the intemperate words which had been ſpoken 
before, he ſaid,“ You mean that you have been treated 
as if you were a ra cal,” intending 1 to avert the poſ- 
ſibility of an affront to himſelf 4 certainly had 
no right to determine how far Mr, C. might think that 
this offenſive erm was, in Dr P.'s private opinion, 
applicable to Mr. C. But he, in fact, neither directiy, 
nor indirectly, uteg this or any other word of reproach 
to Mr. C., during the, whole progreſs of a various, 
an intereſting, and ſometimes dif putatious, converſa- 
tion. At the cloſe of it, however, he thought it 
right that an opprobrious expreſſion, uttered at firſt 

vehemently 


. 
vehemently and ambiguouſly, then aukwardly ex. 
_ plained, and afterwards utrered again with equal ve- 
hemence and almoſt equal ambiguity, ſhould not be left 
on the ears and on the memory of the company, with- 
out an explicit deſignation of the perſon to whom it 


was applied by Mr. C. 


FROM the foregoing ſtatement, it appears, that Dr. 
P. chisfly, though not entirely, confined himſelf to 
the matter of 1:jis written memorial, and that he kept 
back the mention of his diſſent from Mr. C.'s aſſeve- 
rations, till by Mr. C.'s importunity he was compelled 
to avow that diſſent. | 3 

That Mr. C. not only aſſerted his innocence ſolemn- 
ly and repeatedly, but engaged in every topic of con- 
verſation that aroſe, very fully, and very earneſtly. 

That Mr. Mackintoſh, who took an active ſhare in 
the converſation, upon being interrogated by Mr, 
C., declined making any anſwer about the credibility 
of the aſſeverations, and then upon being interrogated 
by Dr. P., admitted the force of the memorial. 
That Mr. Yates was ſilent about the memorial, and 
deeply impreſſed by the aſſeverations. : 

That Mr. Eyre was ſilent about the aſſeverations, 
and impreſſed by the memorial. 1 

That Dr. Marſh acknowledged the influence of the 
aſſeverations, but gave no opinion, not having been aſked 
to give any, upon the contents of the memorial. 
It is however to be obſerved, that in a letter writ- 
ren to Dr. P., eight or nine days after the interview, 
he allowed, that the circumſtances mentioned in the 
memorial, had very great force. FL ON 


- 


This narrative was heard and approved by me, in the 
preſence of Dr. Marſh and Mr. Mackintoſh, at Dr. Parr's 
houſe, September 3o, 1791. Containing the ſame 
facts as before, and preſerving the ſame order, it was 
read 
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read, and again approved by me at Solyhull, Novem- 
ber 14. It was the next day examined by me, in the 
preſence of Dr. Parr, and again approved as contain- 
ing an exact, fair, and full account of what paſſed at 
the Coventry interview. Dr, Parr told me at Hatton, 
November 15, that he might have occaſion to publiſh 
the narrative with my fignature; and I, for the pur- 
poſe of preventing all miſconception, conſented to 
the publication, ; AE ne 
| James ExRk. 
With reſpe& to the account which Dr. Parr has 
given in ihe foregoing pages, of the converſation 
which paſſed at Solyhull, where I was preſent; it is, 
to the beſt of my remembrance, perfectly correct; nor 
do ] believe that any one circumſtance at all material 
is omitted 10 it. | 
Nov. 15, 1790. b Jamts EvRE. 


On November 14, 1791, 1 examined the ſtate» 
ment which Dr. Parr read at Coventry, under the im- 
preſſion that it might be publiſhed; and I believe, 
that what I read at Solyhull correſponded exactly with 
what I had before heard Dr, Parr read at Coventry. 


Jamss EyRE. 


The foregoing narrative was heard and approved 
by me at Hatton, in the preſence of Dr. Parr, Mr: 
Mackintoſh, and Mr. Eyre, September 30, 1791. 
It was examined by me at Hatton, November 16, in 
the preſence of Dr. Parr, and again approved by me, 
as containing an exact, fair, and full account of what 
paſſed at the Coventry interview, At the ſecond exa- 
' mination, I was told by Dr. Parr, that he might have 
occaſion to publiſh it, to which, in conſequence 
of Mr. Curtis's late meaſures, I gave my entire con- 
ſent. | 
Harro, WILLIAM MARSH» 

Nov. 16, 1791. "be Oh : 

n 
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In reſpect to Dr. Parr's ſtatement about his ſuſpi- 


cions, which he may have occaſion to publiſh, it cor- 
reſponds exactly with that he read at Coventry. 


WILLIAM Mansn, Nov. 16, 1791, 


[Exp or TRI NARRATIVE. ] 
— — —̃ — ” 


UPON reading the foregoing narrative Mr. C. may 
be inclined to think, that in his printed paper, there 
are ſome material, though, I would hope, involuntary. 
miſrepreſentations. He will, however, obſerve, that 
I have not expoltulated with him upon many parti- 
culars, which, once for all, I here impute, and deſire 
others to impute, to the ſtrength of his prejudices, 
and the warmth of his temper, rather than to any 
depravity whatſoever in his principles. 

During the interview, I did not expoſtulate with him 
in the indignant tone, which, as a © brother clergy- 
cc man,” I was authoriſed to aſſume, when I found that 
he had voluntarily impoſed upon himſelf the penance of 
ſuch duties, as, if undercaken by other men“, might have 
been thought to degrade the clerical character into a 
very cloſe reſemblance to the trade of an informer, or 
the office of an inquiſitor. I did not expoſtulate'with 
him upon the fantaſtic and perilous conceit, that a town”. 
Rector, like Mr. C. ſtands, as ſuch, abſolved from 
thoſe ſacred obligations of private honour, which bind 


a village curate 4, like Dr. P. I did not expoſtulate 
| with 


* I fay this ſeriouſly and in juſtice to Mr. Curtis, becauſe I have 
no right to think that he would openly profeſs the trade, or. delibe - 
rately aſpire to the office, of which I ſpeak in this ſentence. 


+ Such was my eccleſiaſtical rank when this paſſage was written, and | 
though, by exchange of preferment, I have now the honour to be a 


M 2 brother 


Y 


* 


mentator upon the rights of man. 
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with him upon the clamours, he at this critical juncture 
might, from his peculiar, though ſincere opinion of duty, 
excite againſt the eſtabliſhment itſelf, by ſeeming to re- 
vive doctrines which that excellent eſtabliſhment, 
bleſſed be God ! neither directly nor indirectly coun- 
tenances - doctrines which long ſince have ſlumbered in 
oblivion— doctrines which, if ſeriouſly maintained, 
and generally practiſed, would be lefs ſpecious indeed, 
and leſs popular, but not leſs alarming to good citi- 
zens, nor leſs offenſive to good Chriſtians, than ſome 
chimerical and pernicious novelties of a modern com- 


After reading what he and his witneſſes have written, 
after reflecting upon what he has ſaid and done, and after 
comparing the various parts of his conduct with the 
foregoing narrative, I now will not expoſtulate with 
him upon his blunder or his artifice, when he repre- 
ſents me as © having recourſe to two expedients” 
for the purpoſe, and, it ſhould. ſeem, the ſole purpoſe, 
© of confirming myſelf in my ſuſpicions,” when the 


real objeff of thoſe expedients was to diſcover 


whether I ought to perſiſt in ſuſpecting, and when 
a different reſult might have induced me not to 


ſuſpect. I will not expoſtulate with him oa the 


inconſiſtency there is between his gloomy lamenta- 
tion and obſcure replies as to his diſpoſal of the 
letter I had ſent to him, and the account - which 


he had before given to Dr. Marſh, of his having 


committed it either to the flaines, or to a certain place 


which my anonymous London correſpondent would: 
have named without heſitation. I will not expoſtulate 


with him upon the probability, that of the four different 


ways in which he talked of the treatment ſhewn to that 


brother Rector of Mr. Curtis, 1 beg of him not to be alarmed at 
my ſeeming approach to his clerical dignity. The preferment I now 


hold is accompanied by a very {mall portion of that precious appur- 


tenance, which is invidioully ſuppoſed” fometimes to endear the 


church to conformiſts, and ſometimes even to reconcile non-confor- 


miſts to the church. 


letter, 
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Jetter, one is moſt reconcileable to all the known circum- 
ſtances, I will not expoſtulate with him upon the 
Pc/fibility, that my letter was ſent to ſome acquaint- 
ance who now and then viſits him in the country; 
that this friendly-ſpirited and almoſt brotherly- 
minded, though forgotten, acquaintance, had loft or 
deſtroyed. it after the purpoſes for which he received 
it were ſuppoſed to be anſwered, and that with a gene- 
roſity which petty minds ſometimes borrow from cun- 
ning, he had determined to avenge Mr. C.'s cauſe, 
without involving Mr. C. himſelf in the guilt of in- 
mediate participation, I will not expoſtulate with him 
upon the reaſons which many perſons may have for 
not believing that he cou/4 be the author of that letter, 
even if to eſtabliſh his claim to it he ſhould cut off 
his right-hand *, or pluck out his right-eye. I will 
not expoſtulate with him upon the reaſons which he 
may himſelf have for omitting in his ſtatement the 
name of Mr. Mackintoſh, with whom he converſed 
more than with any other perſon at the houſe of Dr. 
Marſh : for omitting the ſtrong and pointed circum- 
ſtance of not even knowing that the anonymous letters 
had been written to me till he heard of my ſuſpicions : 
for omitting the concluſions which I had drawn from his 
curioſity, and from that only, when I mentioned the 
unfavourable effect which his declarations about Dr. 
Prieſtley's letters had made upon my mind. I will 
not expoſtulate with him upon thoſe churliſh menaces 
of a proſecution, which before the interview at Co- 
ventry he had uttered in the preſence of my high- 
ſpirited and ingenious friend Mr, Weſton, whom I 
am authoriſed to name, and of another gentleman whom 
it is beedlels Point out, I will not expoſtulate with him 


A on 


Mr. Curtis's ſtatement. 

+ If I was ſurprized at ſeeing the paper of Mr, Eyre, in which 
thoſe deficiencies were mentioned to the Rector, my ſurpriſe certainly 
could not be leflencd, when I lately read the following words, in a 
letter from Dr. Marſh, dated Dec. 1m. 0 
M3 Previouſſy 
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on the indelicacy of procuring ſignatures from Mr. 
Eyre and Dr. Marſh, for one purpoſe, and then apply- 
ing them to anotber, without the permiſſion or know- 
ledge of the partics. I will not expoſtulate with him 
upon the imprudence, not to ſay, the unfairneſs, of 
giving the authority of Mr. Eyre's name to a ſtatement 
in which that very Mr, Eyre had not only told him there 
were deficiencies , but under the conviction of its 
being intended ſolely for the peruſal of Mr. C.'s friends, 
had obligingly offered to ſupply them. I will not 
expoſtulate with him upon his want of exactneſs, or 
his want of decorum, when in his written copy he 
applied to my viſit the word © ſpunging,” which Mr. 
Eyre corrected. Finally, I will not expoſtulate with 
him upen the wide difference, which he muſt diſcover 
between his own printed paper on the one hand, and 
on the other, my narrative which three of the witneſſes 
have twice examined and approved; and alſo between 
that very paper and the ſpecific objections which thoſe 
very witneſſes have made to his own repreſentations, 
I forgive the defects of his memory: I lament the vio- 

lence of his meaſures; and I add with ſorrow, that he has 
not yet begun to fulfil his prediction of convincing me, 
that he is incapable of writing anonymous letters. 
But I do not charge bim, be it remembered, with 


« Previouſly to ſigning Mr. C.'s ſtatement, I informed him by 
letter, that ſome circumftance appeared to me not ſufficiently and 
rticularly ſtated, and others not altogether accurately ſtated. 
Theſe were the reaſons I aſſigned, for not immediately complying 
with Mr. C.'s requeſt. I afterwards, however, did fign it with the 
reſtrictions you have ſeen.” Now, Dr. Marſh was not engaged to 
aſſiſt Mr. C.'s recollection, and therefore, he is juſtified in — 
as he did. But it is very ſtrange to me, that, after ſuch notice from 
two of the witneſſes, Mr. C. ſhould ſend forth his ſtatement, “ with 
all its imperfections on its head.” Yet, when I conſider the intereſt 
Mr. C. had in propping the credibility of his own ſtatement, b 
the authority of theſe two witneſſes, I do not think it equally 
ſtrange, that he has avoided mentioning, in that ſtatement, the 
deficiencies and inaccuracies generally imputed to it by the 
gentlemen whoſe names he publiſhed without permiſſion. | 
| having 


G 
having written any. Without reluctance I formerly 
him my reaſons for ſuſpecting him, becauſe he had a 
right to know them; and with reluftance I have now 
laid them before the public, in conſequence of the 
neceſſity which Mr. C. bimſelf has impoſed upon me. 
Earneſtly do I defire the reader to obſerve, that, 
before | had any intention to draw up this pamphlet, 
Mr. C. himſelf had come forth in the character of an 
accuſer, and that long before I had finiſhed it, his accuſa- 
tions were ſcattered through a wider range, and ſound- 
ed in a bolder ſtrain. When he printed and circulated 
his paper, he was an affailant, not a defendant.— 
When that paper was republiſhed, I was affailed again. 
— But the fierceſt aſſault was made, when deliberately 
writing a paper for. the St. James's Chronicle, and 
openly ſigning it with his name, Mr. C. not only con- 
tradicted two of our witneſſes for giving me the praiſe of 
moderation and politeneſs, but affirmed, that“ I as 
e much as infinuated that he was perjured,and this upon 
* no better ground than my own conjecture.“ This, 
ſurely, is in itſelf, a ſerious charge. Mr. C. has 
ſeriouſly publiſhed it in the newſpaper, and I, in this 
pamphlet, have met it ſeriouſly. But upon examining, 
my words before the interview, during the interview, 
and after the interview, no impartial man will trace 
in them the meanneſs of inſinuation, or the flimſineſs 
of conjecture, —W har I thcught about the anonymous 
letters, I ſaid not rudely.—W hat I ſaid about them, I 
clfo thought not unreaſonably. —1 think the ſame now, 
and, therefore, I again ſay the ſame, but without pre- 
ſuming to affirm that I am not miſtaken, and without 
a wiſh to perſiſt in miſtake, when my opinion ſhall be 
encountered by ſubſtantial proof, inſtead of gratuitous 
aſſertion, on the | | 
Let me, then, once more explain myſelf, in op- 
poſition to this odious charge of inſinuation. I have 
ſuſpected, but not accuſed. I avow the continuance 
of opinion, but reſiſt the imputation of conjecture. 
When Mr. C. ceaſes to cenſure me, I ſhall begin to 
M 4 | hope 
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hope better things of him—when he bluſters, I ſhall 
ſmile—when he reaſons, I ſhall attend—when he diſ- 
proves, 1 wiLL retract. ; X 

In regard to Mr. Yates, that gentleman on Thurſ- 
day, the firſt of December, gave me authority to ſay, 
that ©-he had received from Mr. C. no copy of the 


ce printed paper;” that . he ſigned it with a view to the 
« private ſatisfaction of Mr. C.'s friends only,” and, 


that © if he had been aware of Mr. C.'s intention to 


& publiſh it, he would not have figned it at all.” Know- 


ing the profeſſional connection which ſubſiſts between 
Mr. Yates and Mr. C., I, from motives of delicacy, 


have declined conſulting the former about my own na- 
rative. But I am perſuaded, that he will not ſuffer 
his general aſſent to the printed paper of Mr, C. to 
diſcourage him from confeſſing any error, into which 
he, on the peruſal of thefore going pages, may find him- 


ſelf to have fallen.—I cannot conclude this ſequel 


more agreeably, either to my reader, or to mylelf, 
than by aſſuring Mr. Yates, that there is no clergyman 
in the county of Warwick, to whom I give greater 
credit than to himſelf, for rectitude of intention, 


and benevolence of heart. 


APPENDIX. 
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DR. WILLIAM THOMSON TO THE Rev. Dx. 
S. PARR. 


HOUGH Mr. Mackintoſh has done me the honour 
of quoting me twice in his book, I confeſs I am more 
than half inclined to doubt whether the publication of all his 
political tenets, in the preſent fermentation of- men's minds, 
is to be defended on the ground. of political expediency or 
advantage. I know the mildneſs of his diſpoſition, and the 
purity of his intentions I readily agree with you that he is by 
no means ſo rude, and undiſtinguiſhing a reformer as Paine! 
that his principles are more recondite, and his language much 
more proper and poliſhed ; yet there is in his, as in molt of the 
books of reformation that I have ſeen, a hardier air of innova- 
tion, I think, than a common parent would hazard in the ar- 
rangement of ſo numerous a family. For in all-moral changes, 
the remote and unforeſeen conſequences are of much more im- 
portance than the immediate effect. A catalogue of great 
events produced by trifling caufes, forms one of the moſt inte- 
reſting and inſtructive little works, (if a leſſon of great humility 
may be deemed inſtruction, ) to be found in any language. | 
An architect builds a houſe in the moſt perfect ſymmetry, 
becauſe he has to do with dead things : with wood, and ſtones, 
and other inert and paſſive materials ! But the ſouls of men with 
which the ſtateſman has to do, are living ſpirits. 'Theſe are 
materials which are to be treated with infinite delicacy. In 
tranſpoling theſe, we muſt proceed gently, and by flow de- 
grees, leſt we move more than we can wield. In the mor 
worl 
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world a ſmall ſpark ofttimes kindles a mighty flame, which 
neither reaſon nor eloquence oan ſubdue, When ſhall natu- 
ral philoſophers arrive at the art of moving the marble from the 
ſolid rock into arches and pillars, and other forms of architec- 
ture, by means of the projectile force of gunpowder ? Scarcely 
is it leſs difficult for the moral philoſopher to combine the awa- 


' kened propenſities, and diſcordant views of millions, in one har- 


monious'and permanent political ſyſtem. But if the momentum 
of thoſe propenſities and views be not calculated with due exact- 


neſs, the powder of paſſion, inſtead of raifing a goodly politi- 


cal fabric, will cover the fair face of nature with volcanic. 
aſhes. Poets have aſcribed certain edifices to the divine power 
of muſic; but the concord of ſweet ſounds is radically and eſ- 
entially different from the angry paſſions. Harmony is crea- 
tive! Diſcord deſtructive! | 
I allow that moſt, I cannot ſay all, the ends or objects that 
our reformers contend for, are, in themſelves, deſirable. The 
oint on which I am inclined, like yourſelf, to differ from this 
reſpectable body in opinion, relates chiefly to the degree of ex- 
pedition with which it is proper and prudent to proceed towards 
their attainment. Nothing, in the general order of things, that 
is ſuddenly done, is weil done. Great and comprehenſive de- 
ſigns are carried into execution by means gradual, flow, and, 
to the narrowneſs of human views, even dilatory and tardy. 
This, as I obſerved, and you approved, in my laſt letter, is 
the proceſs of nature, of providence, and of grace. From the 


conduct of divine grace and favour to all the Chriſtian world, 


the French nation have deigned to borrow their emphatic meta- 
phor of REGENERATION, -—The kingdom, they tay, is rege- 
nerated, or to be regenerated in all its powers, which, ac- 
cording to a very common and comprehenſive diviſion, may 
be reduced to thoſe of willing, and thoſe of acting. By the 
firſt, ſuch laws are to be ves, K as may produce the greateſt 
poſſible public good; and by the fecond, thoſe laws are to be 
carried into execution in ſpite of all obſtacles ariſing either 


from internal injuſtice or foreign ambition. Can ſuch a work 


de the work of a day or a year? Is the regeneration of the ſa- 
cred writings, is the new creature in Chriſt Jeſus formed by 
inſtantaneous and miraculous converſion ? No : but, in all or- 
dinary caſes, by a ſucceſhon of diſpenſations, calculated for 
the ſtate or ſtage of the believer's mind, as he paſſes onward to 
moral perſection. At firſt, being wholly under the dominion 


of ſelſiſh paſſions, he is addreſſed by the law, denouncing ven- 


geance on every worker of iniquity. He labours, therefore, 
to abſtain from evil, and to learn to do well from the humble 


and 
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and coarſe motive if I may ſay ſo, of ſear of puniſhment, 
mingled with ſome faint hopes and glimpſes of future reward: 
and in this ſtate he is under the diſcipline of Elias and John, 
whoſe baptiſm reaches wy to the external impurities of 
evil actions. But afterwards, as he advances in his courſe, 
he is initiated, by the unction of the Holy Spirit penetrating 
the very eſſence of his heart and ſoul, as by living fire, into a 
ſublime ſyſtem of action, in which perfect love caſteth out 
fear, and virtue and holineſs are purſued on their own account, 
as well as for his ſake in whom they were conſummated, and 
who is at once their patron and pattern. The National 
Aſſembly would have done well to have imitated the conduct 
of that ſacred and wiſe ſyſtem from which their favourite 
phraſe of regeneration is derived. It would have afforded 
them other benchts beſides that of a happy term. | 

In the Hindoo religion there is a trinity of deities, BR A4- 
MAH, CHIVEN, and VICHENOU: The firſt repreſentin 
the power of creation, the ſecond that of diſſolution — 
deſtruction, the third that of preſervation. In the allot- 
ment of one of thoſe three grand departments, into which 
the univerſe is divided to the god of, deſtruction, do we 
not ſee the profoundeſt wiſdom? All things, exiſting in 
individuality, paſs away. Diſſolution precedes re- produc- 
tion: both of theſe enter equally into the plan of the 
Almighty Ruler. Nor is it intended that there Ea 
thing violent or painful in the former, any more than in the 
latter. Such is the benign wiſdom of Him with whom a 
thouſand years are as one day, and one day as a thouſand years. 
While certain grand objects are advancing to their juſt com- 
pletion, other inferior objects which ſerve as ſteps to thoſe, 
are alſo going on to theirs. The narrowneſs of our views, and 
the precipitancy of our ſpirits, hurry us into raſh and violent 
action; but in the order of nature, all is gradual and ſerene. 
Creative bounty is not more ſolicitous to raiſe new beings into 
life, than to lay thoſe it has raiſed gently down, like ripe fruit, 
into their mother's lap, without pain. The cave of death is 
more terrible at the entrance than within. The laſt ſtage of 
gradual diffolution is not more painful than thoſe impercept- 
ible changes that went before it. A tree grows up to ma- 
turity in a certain ſpace of time, flouriſhes in full ſtrength 
for an equal period, and in an equal, or nearly equal, ſinks 
down in total decay. An animal, in like manner, grows, 
flouriſhes, and decays by imperceptible degrees. Nature is 
flow, and, as it were, reluctant wholly to diſſolve whatever. 
the has formed. The withered branches and trunks of _ 
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the ſkeletons and bones of animals bleaching for many a year 
in the open air, mouidering towers preſerving their forms 
for centuries after they ceaſe to be inhabited: theſe ſtriking 
objects declare that gentle and divine gradation which nature 
evidently. affects in all her external works. 

The moral world moves in an higher order than the natural, 
but in a ſimilar ratio: one reaſon governing both. States, 
kingdoms, and empires have their, growth, ſtrength, and decay; 
and, while they paſs on, like natural bodies, from form to 
form, it is the duty of legiſlators, in imitation of divine wiſ- 
dom, to be as tenderly concerned for their laſt ſtage as for 
their firſt. | | 

It does not ſeem to be the part of wiſe ſtateſmen to create, 
ſo much as to improve governments. - As there are various 
ſeeds profulely ſcattered over the external face of nature, ſo 
there are various ſources: of civil and political ſocieties. And 

as the huſbandman only pretends to cultivate, not to create the 
ſeeds of vegetables, ſo in like manner it is for the intereſt of hu- 
man ſocieties that ſtateſmen, inſtead of forming, at once, the very 
ſtamina or eſſence of new governments, by a proceſs ſudden 
and violent, ſhould make the moſt of the old in the mean time, 
and aſſimilate them, according to the general economy of 
nature, by ſlow degrees, to the moſt approved forms that even 
5 metaphyſical policy can deviſe. Such forms may ſerve legiſ- 
| lators in the fame manner that mariners are benefited by the 
polar ſtar; by which they are directed, but to which they 
never can approach. | 
But, to return to the compariſon drawn from the cultivation 
4 of ſeeds. It has been found, on trial, and that: too by the 
| ableſt men, that it is almoſt as difficult for the legiſlator to 
| form, 2 priori, and without feeling his way by means of the 
1 thread of experience, a happy conſtitution of government, as 
g it would be abſurd for a gardener, or huſbandman, to attempt, 
by a mixture of natural elements, to form an apple or an 
acorn. As the nature of a ſeed is beſt diſcovered by its de- 
velopement into an herb, ſhrub, or tree, ſo the principles of 
government are beſt underſtood when they are contemplated 
in their act ion, effect, and ſull expanſion. In the moral, as 
well as in the natural world, the thing that has been, is that 
which ſhall be, and there is no new thing under the ſun. I 
cannot but think that the following fact, it it were brought to 
the recollection of our bold reformers, would ſtagger them 
not a little. The firſt ſettlements in North and South Carolina 
were begun a few years after the reſtoration of king Charles 
| the Second. A grant of theſe provinces was made to ſeveral 
2 noblemen 
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noblemen and other perſons of rank, who employed the 
celebrated Mr. Locke to form a ſyſtem of government and code 
of laws for their new colony. Mr. Locke did fo. But, it is 
certain, that however accurately he may have reaſoned on. 
general principles, the ſettlements did not thrive under his 
inſtitutions, though ſupported by the wealth and influence of 
their rich and powerful proprietors. Nor did they ever begin 
to proſper, until government, many years afterwards, reſumed 
the grants, took the colony under their own immediate protec- 
tion, laid aſide the inſtitutions of Mr. Locke, and gave the 
inhabitants a conſtitution ſimilar to that of Virginia: from 
which time to the preſent, their advancement in improvement 
has been as rapid as it was before flow and unpromiſ- 
ing. | 
Another example of the folly of venturing too boldly in 
matters where life, opinions, and manners are concerned, on 
abſtraction, and of the wiſdom too of returning from ſuch 
aerial flights to the palpability of experience, has been exhi- 
bited to 3 and the world, in our own times, by the preſent 
great and immortal empreſs of Ruſſia. It is well known that 
this princeſs wiſhed to introduce freedom into her vaſt do- 
minions, with equal effect and expedition. But the predial 
{laves, unaccuſtomed to make any diſtinctions between equal 
liberty and the moſt complete licentiouſneſs and anarchy, 
threatened the murder of their maſters * and the ſubverſion of 
all regular government. What courſe then did the empreſs 
follow? She did not abandon her object, but had recourſe to 
the guidance of hiſtory ; from which ſhe learned, that liberty, 
in different proportions, had been introduced into the different 
kingdoms of civilized and poliſhed Europe, by granting, from 
time to time, gradual and partial privileges to the peaſantry. 
dhe eſtabliſhed hoſpitals for the reception of poor children, whom 
ſhe would have a right to ſet free, becauſe the would be at the 

_ expence of their maintenance and education. She built the town 
or burg of Sophia, in which any ſlave, if heſhould be able to 
make compenſation for his freedom might find an aſylum from 
the tyranny of his lord. Without loſing ſight of the ſublimeſt 
ends, to be brought about by gentle means, in the progreſs of 
time and accidents wiſely improved, the enlightened, liberal, 


* This fact, with the horrors of St. Domingo, ſhould preach a leſſon 
of caution, if not of remorſe, to thoſe politicians who recommend the 
immediate abolition of the flave trade, and by railing the hopes, raiſe 
alſo the pride and the revenge of the negroes. Dr. W. T After 
reading the late intereſting debates upon the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, I would be underſtocd ke S. P. 


and 
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and humane politician admires and imitates the conduct of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, who goes on in the government of her 
great empire with a kind of flexible firmneſs, wiſely aiming 
at the controul of future, by yielding, in ſome meaſure, to 
preſent circumſtances and events. Such a ſage and humane 
politician is Dr. Ogilvie, profeſſor of humanity at Aberdeen; 
who, in his Eſſay on the Right of Property in Land, has laid 
down a plan that may multiply the independent cultivators of 
the ſoil, and thereby encreaſe the population, wealth, and com- 
fort of the nation, to a degree beyond the utmoſt flight of 
commerce, by a progreſhve agrarian, to be enlarged accordin 
to accidental and favourable circumſtances, without the ſmalleſt 
degree of confuſion, and without doing the ſmalleſt injury, 
either to the proprietor of farms, or to the preſent occupant. 
This is the reform of a moral philoſopher and a gentleman. 

States are often compared to ſhips. The French, it has 
been ſaid, quitting the coaſting navigation of the ancients, have 
launched forth into the wide ocean of poſſibility, committing! 
their ſafety to the polarity of reaſon. But how far the French, 
in loſing entire fight of the ſhore, have acted wiſely, may juſtly 
be queſtioned. 


ReQtius vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urguendo, neque, dum procellas 
Cautus horreſcis, nimium premendo 
Litus iniquum. | 
Hos. lib. ii. od. 10, 


It is equally improper to creep along too near the treacher- 
ous ſhore, and to bear for ever on the faithleſs deep. In 
political, as in maritime affairs, a free and noble courſe may 
be ſhaped with a ſound veflel, an able pilot, and a proſperous 
gale, But when the tempeſt brews, and the face of heaven 
lowers, it is prudent to run into the neareſt harbour. If the 
port be any wiſe tolerable, make the moſt of it you can. 

* it, enlarge it, extend moles into the ſea, introduce 
rivulets for clearing and filling it, even from the greateſt diſ- 
tances: try a thouſand expedients rather than commit anew _ 
your periſhable bark to the trouvled and enſanguined ocean of 
total anarchy. It is in improving what we have, rather than in 
caſting about for new ſettlements, that genuine philanthropy 
and patriotiſm are uſually found to conſiſt. 

That all men are equal by nature, is a fiction that may be 
innocent enough, fo long as it is not made a lever for ſubvert- 
ing conſtitutions that have actually grown up and flouriſhed 


in inequality. It would be more philoſophical to ſay, that 
66 the 
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ct the law is equal for all men,” than that © all men are equal by - - 
„nature; for laws are abſtracted or ideal things, which alone, 
as every metaphyſician and every geometrician knows, are 
ſuſceptible of perfect equality: whereas men and all other na- 
tural objects exiſt in individuals. It may be ſaid, that if all men 
are not equal in fact, yet they ought to be conſidered as equal, 
or at leaſt as poſſeſſing equal rights. Bur neither is this doctrine 
even morally or metaphyſically true. Sound policy often can 
recognize no other right than that of long and uninterupted 
occupancy. But if a nicer and more general foundation of 
property exiſts, on what is it founded? If it be ſaid, Provi- 
dence, equally concerned for all his children, beſtows equal 
rights and privileges on all, it is moſt obvious to anſwer, that 
neither are equal rights and privileges, in fact, extended to all 
men; nor human happineſs greatly, if at all, affected by the 
circumſtance of diſparity of rank in life. Shall it be ſaid, after 
all, that men owght to have equal privileges? I reply, that 
there can be no reaſon given why there ſhould not be diverſities 
of (tations, as well as there are diverſities of orders, or ſpecies 
of beings. There are different degrees of liberty and prope 
enjoyed by different nations, and, in the ſame nation, by dif- 
ferent individuals. But there is no human ſtate in which a 
certain degree of enjoyment is not found; none in which 
there is not room for the exerciſe of virtue; none that is en- 
tirely excluded from hope, the greateſt balm of life, either in 
the loweſt or the moſt exalted flations. | 
Diſtinction of rank and fituation ariſes out of human nature, 
and redounds to human happineſs and grandeur. Were he 
who can turn the hearts of men like ſtreams of water, to pour 
the ſouls of a whole nation into one ſmooth and limpid pool, 


the even tranquillity of the aggregate maſs could not, without 


a continued miracle, be laſting. Winds and ſtorms of paſſion 
would ſoon agitate the face of the troubled waters. Foreign 
invaſions and domeſtic injuries would call forth the virtues of 
courage and juſtice: and the hero, the legiſlator, and the 
judge, attract the gratitude, the. eſteem, and the reverence of 
his countrymen. The ſacred ſhade of admiration, which ac- 
companies the benefactors of mankind during their life, is ex- 
tended, in the imaginations and hearts of men, to their poſs 
terity. All other circumſtances being equal, or but nearly 
equal, the ſon of the good and great man, even in the rudeſt 
tribes, carries the votes over the deſcendant of the undiſ- 
tinguiſhed barbarian. . As ſociety advances towards civilization, 
the advantage of regular government, and hereditary ſucceſſion 
to various offices and immunitics, over tumultuary — _ 
| | | ſudden 
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ſudden deciſions, becomes more and more apparent. Divers 
orders, ciaſſes, or caſtes of men are formed, and the moral 
world is varied by ſuch a waving line as that, which, wind- 
ing horizontally, or riſing and falling along mountains and 
vales, conducts and diſtributes the influences of heaven, and 
variegates the whole aſpect of external nature. It is, happily, 
ſuch a waving line, and not the parallellograms and acute 
angles of Dutch parterres, that is ſtill the REIGNING taſte 
in ENGLISH GARDENING. - . 
By this happy conſtitution of nature, (for that it is the con- 
ſtitution of nature all hiſtory bears witneſs,) different ſtations 
are allotted to different people. A ſenſe of honour animates 
the man of birth to honourable atchievements ; the hope of 
diſtinction, the-plebeian to diſtinguiſhed actions: the convul- 
ſions incident to democracy are controuled, and the fabric of 
government, on which depends all that gives comfort, elegance, 
and dignity to life, is conſolidated and ſtrengthened. Inſtead, 
therefore, of wholly ſubverting monarchy, it becomes us to co- 
operate with the the gracious will of Providence, the only 
ſolid baſis of moral obligation—it becomes us to cheriſh a 
ſpirit of reverence of the laws among the people, and to tem- 
erate the authority of kings by knowledge, by ſentiments, 
oC manners, and the gradual introduction of counter-checks 
in the exerciſe of government. 1 
Some people are ſo zealous in the work of political altera- 


tion, that they make no account the preſent generation, but 


are intent ſolely on the convenience and comfort of poſterity. 
I do not, with the honeſt Iriſhman, aſk, What good ever poſ- 
terity did to us? but this I ſay, that we ſee only a ſhort way 
into futurity. Evils, as well as bleſlings, await poſterity that 
we little think of. Let us chicfly mind the matters that are im- 
mediately before us. Let us encounter the labour and the 
danger of removing preſent and preſſing calamities. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, I am-not an enemy to political 
reformation : God forbid! But all political — . ſhould 
be progreſſive and gradual. And it is ſurpriſing in how ſhort 
a. time the ſteady and comprehenſive eye of political prudence 
accompliſhes her deſigns, by watching and improving ſituations 


occaſions, and conjunctures. 


The city of London contains many dirty cloſes and lanes z 
but it alſo contains many noble ſtreets and ſquares, though it be 
not built according to any regular plan of architecture. A 
wife government will gradually aſſimilate this great metropo- 
lis to ſom? ſuch form, by taking advantage of the decay of 


| ireets, the falling in of houſes, and accidental fires z but 


will 


4 


will be very cautious of adopting any ſcheme that might over- 
turn its 'faneſt fabrics, or involve a general conflagration. 
This one would imagine is nothing more than COMMON 
SENSE || 

And now, my dear and moſt reſpected friend, 1 ſhall, in a 
very? few words, apply all that I have been driving at in 
this political effuſion. 

Mr. Burke (though he errs perhaps on the ſafer fide) pays 
too much reſpect to eſtabliſhed inſtitutions; Mr. Paine far too 
little, and even our friend Mr. Mackintoſh not enough to 
ſatzfy you or myſelf, Upon theſe points we are agreed. But 
in my opinion, though not entirely in yours, the exact medium 
has been hit upon by M. de Calonne; whoſe advice, if his 
countrymen had followed, or, would yet follow, with ſuch 
additions and qualifications as moderate men would approve, 
they would not, with the example of the Engliſh conſtitution 
before their eyes, prefer a two footed ſtool to a tripod. = 


Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Chapel, 
March iſt, 1792. 
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AS what T have ſaid in page 54 about the rights of men is, 
I find, liable to miſconception, and as the ſheet 'was printed 
off before I could alter the text, I will here ſubjoin an ex- 
planation of my meaning. I did not intend to ſay, that all the 
rights of men derived their origin from ſociety, but that in 
a well-regulated ſociety their natural rights are recognized, pre- 
ſerved, defined, and invigorated. In ſuch a ſociety, therefore, 1 
would readily allow, with Mr. Mirabeau, that “ obligatory law 
is only, and can only be, the faithful expreſſion of natural 
right cloathed with the ſanction of the public conſent.” 


Mina AU on Lettres de Cachet, Vol. I. p. 190. 


PAGE 54, line 12, [guarantee,] add, I believe that England 
is fortunately not fettered as guarantee for Brabant. Thanks 
to the pride or the ſuſpicion of the emperor Leopold, rather 
than to the foreſight or the A ane of chancellor Pitt JEN 
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' alliances or intermarriages amongſt the different orders of ci- 


the way to civil honours. Yet the Romans themſelves, after ſo 


inſtances, though ſwayed by imagination, has, however, a founda- 


( 178 ) 


- THE reader will thank me for quoting from Dr. Dunbar 
this admirable paſſage, in order to illuſtrate and confirm what 
is ſaid in page 61 upon the moral effects of anceſtry. 

“The improvement of the race of citizens was a favourite 
object of Spartan policy. And while with this view the laws 
authoriſed, under certain regulations, a community of wives, 
and even approved of croſling the breed, they permitted not 


tizens. Such alliances and intermarriages were alſo expreſsly 
interdicted by the laws of Rome for upwards of three hundred 
years. The free ſpirit of the Romans, indeed, at laſt rebelled 
againſt ſuch odious diſtinctions, and opened to every citizen 


glorious a ſtruggle for privilege, againſt the uſurpation of a 
proud nobility, teſtified, in the very moment of victory, their 
reverence for patrician blood. (Tit. Liv. cap. 6. lib. 4.) Imagi- 
nation ſurely, in all ſuch caſes, influences the judgment of the 
people; and while it inclines them ſo often to beſtow unmerit- 
ed preference, it ſometimes elevates the character of the indi- 
viduals to whom that preference is given. Men nobly born are 
animated with. the idea, and think themſelves called upon, in a 
peculiar manner, to emulate the virtues, and to ſuſtain the ho- 
nours of their name. 


£ 
Et pater Aineas & avunculus exitat Hector. 


They feel not what they are, but what they ought to be, till 
at laſt, by feeling what they ought to be, they become what they 
are not; and thus by reverencing the dignity of anceſtors, they 
learn to aſſert their own. But, independently of ſuch ſentiments, 
as well as of all the peculiar incentives to true glory, there is 
often an inviſible preparation of natural cauſes, which concurs 
with the civil order of things in prolonging the honours, or 
even the infancy of a race; and hereditary characteriſtics are 
interwoven into the genius and eſſence of the mind. Hence 
the milder glories of the Valerii: hence the unfeeling obſti- 
nacy and inſolence of the Appian blood. And, perhaps, it will 
be found that the judgment of the crowd, in theſe, as in many 


tion in experience, and is, in part, conformable to general laws.” 
HEE | DuxBaR's ESSAYS» 
5 . Now, 
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Now, if through any deluſion of the public mind, or 
by any convulfions in public events which I deprecate from 
my foul, the well-earned, and well-ſupported honours of 
nobility ſhould ever be torn from the houſes of Norfolk, Port- 
land, and Devonſhire, and from many other families which I 
could name, I ſhould moutn for my country as having loſt - 
« ornamenta dignitatis, & præſidia ſtabilitatis ſuæ.“ V. Cic. 
Orat, pro M. Macello. A 


Note on [pernicious novelties] page 164. line 12. 


THE ſecond part of Mr. Paine's book upon the Rights of 
Man has lately reached me. In many of his remarks upon the 
advantages of extended repreſentation, .and in his wiſhes, 
though by no means in his plan, of making effeQtual proviſion 
for the inſtruction, the employment, and the comfort of the 
poor, I concur with him. But I hope not to offend his ad- 
mirers by the compariſon, when I ſay, that his project for leſſ- 
ening the expences of a government, reminds me of Milton's 
favourite notion, that the © trappings of a monarchy would 
ſet up an ordinary common-wealth,” and induces me to rank 
him with thoſe “ acrimonious and ſurly republicans, who,” as 
Johnſon ſays, “ from a ſhallow policy, ſuppoſe money to be the 
chief good,” —See Johnſon's Life of Milton, p. 210. and Dr. 
Birch's Life, p. 75 of the quarto edition of Milton's proſe works. 

Againſſ Mr. Paine's inſidious and inflammatory remarks upon 
hereditary ſucceſſion I enter my ſincere proteſt, and I beg leave 
to add, that the abſtract ſubject is diſcuſſed with more ability, 
coolneſs, and dignity, in ſections the 6th, 13th, 14th, and 18th, 
of Book 1, of Sidney's Diſcourſes upon Government. Paine's 
obſervations upon the word republic are juſt, but not new; and 
his readers will find a better account of the term in a fragment 
of Cicero's, 3 to the works of Harrington, from whoſe 
Oceana I will quote a paſſage, which, probably, will not be 
unacceptable to thoſe, who have received the ſame impreſſion 
from Mr. Paine's writings with myſelf. 

*lt will be convenient in this place to ſpeak a word to 


* ſuch. as go about to inſinuate to the nobility and gentry 
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«a feat of the people, or to the people a fear of the 
* nobility and gentry, as if their intereſts were deſtruc- 


„ tive to each other; when, indeed, an army may as well 


& conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, or of officers without 
« ſoldiers, as a common-wealth, (eſpecially ſuch a one as is 
« capable of greatneſs,) of a people without a gentry, or of a 
« gentry without a people. Wherefore this (though not 
cc always ſo intended, as may appear by Machiavel, who elſe 


„would be guilty,) is a pernicious error. There is ſomething 


te firit in the making of a common-wealth, ther, in the govern- 


“ ing of it, and laſt of all in leading of its armics which. (though. 


&« there be great divines, great lawyers, great men in all pro- 
&« feſſions,) ſeems to be peculiar only to the genius of a gen- 


e tlemen. For ſo it is in the univerſal ſeries of ſtory, that if 


« any man has founded a common-wealth he was firſt a 
« gentleman.” Oceana, p. 56. | 
Che foregoing paſſage deſerves to be compared with what 


Harrington has written in page 42, about Machiavel. 


Having myſelf mentioned the writings of Machiavel once in 
this pamphlet, I will now guard againſt miſconception, by ſaying, 
that I have not read him without diſtinguiſhing, between the re- 


lative and abſolute approbation of the crooked policy which he 
imputes to governors, and which, I am well aware, he by no 


means recommends in ſuch a government, as, in his eſtima- 
tion, or my own, deſerves to be called a good one. By thoſe 
who are moſt qualified to conduct the Engliſh government, and 
to preſerve the true principles of the conſtitution, I hope to be 
pardoned, when I take the liberty of. recommending to their 
ſerious confideration the ſagacious remarks of Harrington, upon 
changes in the balance of property.” The general principles 


which he has eſtabliſhed may be applied, I think, with great 


propriety and great advantage by our legiſlature, to the alter- 
ations which commerce has introduced in the property of this 
country ſince the Revolution. | 

My Reverend Brother, Mr. C., will excuſe me for quoting Gre- 


gory Nazianzen upon the equality of men, and he may be aſſured, 
that I do not include the Birmingham rector in the catalogue 
of thoſe readers, who, remembermg-Edmund Waller's Speech 
againſt the Abolition of Epiſcopacy, (See Johnſon's Life of 
Waller, p. 339.) will find no difficulty in n to political 
ſubjects, what Gregory wrote upon eccleſia 

ing lines: „„ 


{tical in the follow- 
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Vide Carmen 11th, p. 83, vol. 2, edit. Paris, 1630. 


The learned reader will eafily apply theſe lines to that fan- 
ciful or miſchievous equality which cannot exiſt without a com- 
plete revolution in property, which cannot be introduced with- 
out violence, which, if ſo introduced, would by violence be 
ſoon deſtroyed, or, if not ſo deſtroyed, would be gradually ſu- 
perſeded by that inequality, which is the juſt and alutary effect 
of ſuperior induſtry, wiſdom, virtue, and in fome cafes, even 
perſonal valour. Well has the ſubject been explained in the 
ſecond publication of Sir Brooke Boothby, which I read: after 
the reviſal of this laſt ſheet. Ambitious I am of declaring my- 
ſelf a whig, upon the ſound and. temperate principles which 
that excellent man has ſo ably defended, and fo clearly illuſ- 
trated. I am happy to cloſe this note with a ſincere and re- 
ſpectful tribute of commendation to his very maſculine under- 
ſtanding, and moſt genuine patriotiſm. 
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